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HE BEST OF THE TIMES...and 
the World’s Best Whiskey! In 

. ‘ Schenley Royal Reserve, you get the 
SCHENLEY best whiskies from Kentucky, Indi- 
ROYAL RESERVE ana, Pennsylvania and Maryland = 
blended with finest grain neutral 
spirits for perfect mildness. It’s a 
taste no other whiskey offers. Try it! 


THE TASTE IT TAKES FOUR STATES TO MAKE 
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SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


mile, Pain Girl, Smile... 


hearts surrender to a radiant smile! 


To give your smile extra sparkle 
and appeal, brighten your teeth 
with Ipana and Massage! 


fees COURAGE, plain girl—and smile! 
You don’t need beauty to win your 
heart’s desire. Just glance about you at 
the girls who are well-loved—the brides- 
to-be—the happy young wives— 

Very few can claim real beauty ... but 
they all know how to smile! Not timid, 
half-hearted smiles. But big, heart- 
warming smiles that light their faces 
like sunshine! 


You, too, can have that same mag- 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


netic appeal—compelling, irresistible. 
So smile, plain girl, sme! Let your smile 
turn heads, win hearts, invite new hap- 
piness for you. 


But it must be a brave smile, flashing 
freely and unafraid. For that kind of 
smile, you must have teeth you are proud 
to show. And remember, sparkling teeth 
depend largely on firm, healthy gums. 


“Pink Tooth Brush’“—a warning! 


If you see “pink” on your tooth brush— 
see your dentist. He may say your gums 
have become tender—robbed of exercise 


by today’s soft, creamy foods. And, like 
many dentists today, he may very likely 
suggest “the helpful stimulation of Ipana 
Tooth Paste and massage.” 

For Ipana not only cleans teeth thor- 
oughly but, with massage, it helps the 
health of your gums. Just massage a lit- 
tle extra Ipana onto your gums when 
you brush your teeth. That invigorating 
“tang” means gum circulation is quick- 
ening—helping gums to new firmness. 

Make Ipana and massage part of your 
regular dental routine and help yourself 
to have brighter teeth and firmer gums— 
a more attractive, sparkling smile! 


Start today with 
IPANA and MASSAGE 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 


A lion like an elephant never forgets — 
xk ke wk ok 
She was twelve, she came from Grand 
Rapids and had rhythm. She sang like 
a lark on the beat. While her mother 
accompanied her on the pianoforte. 
M-G-M cheered. 
ke ke ko Ok 
What an electric little spark was Judy. 
She was destined for stardom. 
ke kK k Ok 
Today is destiny day. See “For Me and 
My Gal.” 

ke kK ok 
Judy Garland is a 
great star. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she is the 
second most popular 
actress in the nation 
by actual poll. And 
no wonder. 

wk kK ko Ok 
How she sings and 
dances and acts! But 
above all, she has 
feeling—that’s what 
makes her so good. 

Kw kk OO 
It’s what distinguishes“‘For Me and My 
Gal” from all other musical movies 
you’ve seen. Feeling. 

xk kK ke * 
The plot is as warm 
and friendly as your 
fireside. Convincing 
dialogue. Infectious 
song rendering. 

xk kk O* 
George Murphy and 
Gene Kelly play with Judy. Murphy 
is at his best. Gene Kelly is a “find.” 
Broadway saw him first in “Pal Joey,” 
but you'll never forget him in “For 
Me and My Gal.” 

eK w i 
It’s not necessary to a 
predict a future for 
Gene Kelly. His 
future is here. Whata 
performance he gives 
asaheelwithaheart. [4 
ke kK ok ok 
The dramatic and humorous screenplay 
has been provided by Richard Sherman, 
Fred Finklehoffe and Sid Silvers from 
Howard Emmett Rodgers’ original yarn. 
xk kk ok 
Busby Berkeley, the screen’s greatest 
director of musical pictures, di- 
rected it and 
Arthur Freed 
produced it. The 
two work well 
together. 

k k& * 
“The bells are 
ringing For Me 
and My Gal.” —Lea 


P. S. We recommend ‘‘Random Harvest” as the 
greatest dramatic film since ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.’? Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, of course. 
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F you go to one of those late season 

football games you may be letting 

yourself in for a sore throat, a cold—or 
worse. 

Excitement, fatigue, raw temperatures, 
cold feet, may lower body resistance so 
that dangerous germs can invade the 
tissue and set up or aggravate an infection. 


Nature Needs Help 


Then, if ever, Nature needs a helping 
hand to keep such germs under control 
... to help prevent a “mass invasion” 
when defenses are down. 

That's why it is wise to gargle with 


LISTERINE-Quick! 


It may nip the trouble in the bud 


AFTER THE GAME— 


full strength Listerine Antiseptic at 
the first hint of trouble. 

Listerine reaches way back on throat 
surfaces to kill millions of germs... the 
very ‘‘secondary invaders” that many 
specialists believe to be responsible for 
somany ofacold’s troublesomeaspects. 
Actual tests showed reductions on 
mouth and throat surfaces ranging to 
96.7 per cent 15 minutes after the 
gargle and up to 80% one hour after. 


At the First Sign of Trouble 


If you feel chilly, under par, have the 
sniffles and your throat feels irritated, 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


gargle at once with Listerine Antiseptic 
and repeat every 3 hours. You may spare 
yourself a nasty siege of cold and a pain- 
ful sore throat. 


4. 


“STILL SMOKING THOSE 


A OLD-FAS gener CIGARETTES, 
Sa Sa VE? : 


STEVE, I'll let you in on some- | 
thing. The cigarette far moderns 
like us is Regent...a King Sizer | 
that’s over 20% longer! 


What’s more, Regent is made 
with choice Domestic and Turk- 
ish tobaccos, specially selected 
for finer flavor...then Multiple 
Blended for extra mildness. 


Yes, and even Regent’s 
oval shape is modern, 
while this crushproof box 
keeps the cigarettes firm 
and fresh! So go 
modern, Steve...get 
Regent for more 
smoking pleasure! 


COSTS NO 
MORE THAN 
OTHER LEADING 
BRANDS 


/O’Hara), Miss Medearis was an 


News About Redbook 


JOAN THORSEN, who makes her 
first appearance = on. _our | cover, 
comes from Auburn, Indiana. She ~ 
is a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 

’ versity, has been to Hollywood, and 
is at present living in New York. 
Joan is considered one of the 
-most successful models ever to in- — 
vade the Big City. BS 


| NLEss all signs fail, “Big Doc’s Girl,” 
| that very fine and human story by 


Mary Medearis which we published 


‘as our complete book-length novel three 


months ago, will follow in the steps of an- 
other RepBooK complete book-length novel 
—“My Friend Flicka”—which we pub- 
lished in the late summer of 1941. Like 
the author of “My Friend Flicka” (Mary 
‘un- 
known” when her manuscript reached our 


| desk. Like Miss O’Hara, she was making 


her first bow before a vast audience. And 


we) | like “My Friend Flicka,” “Big Doc’s Girl” 


was enthusiastically received by the critics 
when it appeared in book form two 
months ago, following its publication in 
our magazine. 

Said the New York Times: ‘Here is 
a story right out of the middle of Amer- 
ica about the kind of Americans we can 
be proud we still have in this country, by 
a young writer who if she fulfills the 
promise she shows here may yet make 
America proud of her too.” 

Said Lewis Gannett in the New York 
Herald Tribune: “When Miss Medearis 
writes of the back-country folk trooping 
in to help, after Big Doc’s death, before 
his city patients were out of bed... you 
get out your handkerchief and wipe your 
glasses and say: ‘This girl is good.’” 


Aad 

Tomorrow's exciting literary events 
are in today’s RepBoox.” This sounds 
like a proud boast, but elsewhere in this 
issue you will find a chaper out of a vol- 
ume that is certain to be one of the big 
books of 1943. It is the story of “our 
village,” a village that used to stand (be- 


| fore the German bombers came) between 


Dover and Deal on the high middle of the 
southern cliffs. Sir Johnston Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, the famous English actor, and his 
family spent many summers there. It was 
to this village that Vincent Sheean came 
after he married Sir John’s daughter Di- 
ana. And it was likewise in that village 
that, on a summer day of 1940 when the 
Battle of Britain had begun, “the first 
sharp thrust of hope penetrated the gloom, 


The battle over the cliffs proved that the 
British could and would fight for their 
own freedom, and that they would do so 
against colossal odds.” 


see months ago in our October issue 
we published an article entitled “Guerril- 
las of the Radio War,” by S. J. Rundt. 
We introduced the author as “formerly in 
charge of a listening-post of the National 
Broadcasting Company.” Mr. Runt, 
who was only an assistant to the super- 
visor of the listening-post, asked us to 
make it clear to our readers that he had 
never made any claims as to the nature of 
his former connection with the National 
Broadcasting Company. The man in 
charge of the listening-post of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company until it was 
taken over by the Government was the 
very compettnt Jules Van Item, 

* ok ok * * 

In our next issue: a new Claudia and 
David story by Rose Franken; a novelette 
by Franz Hoellering (who wrote “The 
Defenders;) short stories, articles and 
special features by Peter Paul O'Mara, 
Deems Taylor, Morris Markey, Jerrold 
Beim, Joseph Harrington, Henrietta Rip- 
perger, Albert Morehead, Harry Hansen. 
Angelo Patri; the third installment of “All 
Night Long,” a grimly realistic novel of 
the Russian guerrillas, by Erskine Cald- 
well, who wrote “Tobacco Road”; the 
concluding installment of that “mystery 
with a difference,” “This Is My Husband, 
by Mignon McLaughlin, and a_ complete 
book-length novel by Whitfield Cook (who 
writes the Violeé stories). 


DECEMBER FASHION 
CREDITS 


The dress on the cover 
was designed by Nettie Ros- 
enstein, the jewelry by Sea- 
man Schepps; the hat in 
the illustration for “City of 
Women” was created by 
Helene Garnell; in “Ritchy,” 
the fur jacket shown comes 


WAR BONDS AND STAMS 


‘from Gunther. 


Tomorrow’s Exciting Literary Events Are in Today’s Redbook 


_ if you join the 
Literary Guild now.. 


| Sweeps on from Where “GONE 
WITH THE WIND” Left Of! 


Sold for $105,000 to the Movies before 
publication! Read the book before you 


130,000 Sold 
7 Days After Publication! 


see the movie! 


Be: 


Literary Guild Membership Is Free—and You Save 


Up to 50% —and More—on Outstanding New Books 


THE extraordinary savings which you can make 

on the new books are your best reason for join- 
ing the Literary Guild—especially since there are 
no fees. You save 50% on the selections you de- 
cide to purchase. You can add to your library 
many of the latest, most important books, both 
fiction and non-fiction, at a flat price of only 
$2.00 each regardless of the higher prices (from 
$2.50 to $5.00) at which these new books are 
sold in the publishers’ editions. 

There is no obligation on your part to accept 
a book every month after you have joined. Your 
sole obligation as a Guild subscriber is to ac- 
cept, at $2.00 each, four Guild selections in the 
course of a full year and this means any four. 
These selections will always be brand-new books, 
full-sized cloth-bound new works of fiction or 
non-fiction, by outstanding modern authors. 
Each month’s selection is chosen by our Edi- 
torial Staff from the hundreds of manuscripts 
and advance reading proofs submitted by the 
publishers long in advance of their publication 
date. Every selection is printed at the same time 
as the publishers’ edition which will be on sale 
simultaneously at retail for not less than $2.50 
and often for as much as $4.00 and $5.00. 


How You Save Up to 50% 


Every month the Guild manufactures for its 
subscribers so large an edition of the book cho- 
sen by the Editorial Staff that great savings in 
cost can be effected. These savings are passed 
on to subscribers in the form of lower prices, 
and in still another way: the Literary Guild 


gives each subscriber a FREE book as soon as 
four Guild selections have been puchased at 
only $2.00 each. This FREE book is always a 
popular title, selling at retail from $2.50 to $5.00! 


Magazine ‘‘Wings’’ Free 


As a Guild subscriber you receive FREE each 
month the famous Guild magazine “Wings” 
which contains illustrated articles about the 
current selection and its author, and includes a 
special contribution by the author. 

“Wings” is sent to subscribers one month in 
advance so that it describes the book selected 
for the following month. If you feel you do not 
want to examine the book, merely notify the 
Guild not to send it when the time comes. On 
the other hand, if the selection sounds interest- 
ing, you may have it sent for your approval. 

“Wings” is also an invaluable guide to all 
important current reading, for each month it 
reviews about 30 new books, any of which may 
be purchased through the Guild at the estab- 
lished retail prices. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Send No Money—Just Mail the Coupon 


Guild service starts as soon as you accept free 
membership. “Drivin? Woman” will be sent you 
immediately absolutely FREE. But you are 
urged to mail the coupon at once—this offer 
may soon have to be withdrawn! Literary Guild 
of America, Inc., Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
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... this thunderous new novel 
of passion and violence in the 
years of America’s rebirth! 


650 Pages—Publishers’ Edition Selling for $2.75! 


YOURS as a gift—this thrilling new book which will be 
read and talked about from coast to coast. 
130,000 copies were sold just 7 days after publication! 
Drivin’ Woman starts where Gone With the Wind left 
off. In “Merry” Moncure, you'll find a heroine even 
more exciting than Scarlett O’Hara! Merry had 
grown to young womanhood in the old South. 
But the war had changed everything. She had 
seen a carpet-bagger burn her Virginia mansion; 
she had fled from Virginia to Kentucky to es- 


cape trial for murder, when she killed to protect 
her sister’s honor. 
nable, handsome, irresponsible gambler and did mad 
things to win his love. Her honeymoon ended in flight 


Over 


She fell in love with Fant An- 


from New Orleans; and on her miserable 
journey back to Kentucky she sold dresses 
from her trousseau for board and lodgings. 
A price was put on her husband’s head 
and their infrequent meetings held a happy 
secret. Through the years her children were 
born, fatherless in the eyes of the world 
and sneering neighbors. Allilee Drake, the 
belle of the country, bore her hatred for 
marrying the man Allilee wanted. Tugger 

lake, genius for making money, was so 
greedy for power that he was willing to 
make beggars of the farmers who raised 
the tobacco that was the foundation of his 
fortune, And brother Ephraim rode with 
the Night Riders when they spread terror 
over the countryside spilling red blood on 
the soil and making the night sky red 
from burning barns and houses. 

Told against the rich background of the 
Kentucky country where the embattled 
farmers fought against the mighty tobacco 
trust, ‘‘Drivin’ Woman” is one of the most 
absorbing novels of the year. You may have 
it FREE if you join the Literary Guild now! 


| i | 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FREE: “Drivin? Woman’’ 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Publishers 
Dept. 12RB, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me as a subscriber of the 
Literary Guild and send me “Drivin’ 
Woman” (650 pages, retail price $2.75) ab- 
solutely FREE, I am also to receive free 
each month the Guild magazine “Wings” and 
all other membership privileges. In consid- 
eration of this, I agree to purchase a mini- 
mum of four selections of my choice at 
only $2.00 each (regardless of higher retail 
prices of the publishers’ editions) within a 
year. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Street and No. 


City’ and: State s...cscccececesssssssssssscsaecesescovevsavssaseceioss 


QeeCUup atl On ssssiscsccsssssisscecissceacsevasasssieeisosasessesecieades 


If under 21, 
Age please.........ccceee 


Slightly higher in Canada. Write to 
Literary Guild, 105 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 


“Lhe Road to Morocco” 


Redbook’s Picture of the Month selected by 
THORNTON DELEHANTY 


“ME Road to Morocco” is a very funny 

picture. I make that statement know- 
ing full well that from some quarters 
may arise cries of, “You don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 


Nevertheless, “The Road to Mo-. 


rocco” is a very funny picture. It will, I 
believe, appear funny to everyone except 
cranks and those benighted people who 
do not appreciate W. C. Fields, and who 
never could abide the Marx Brothers. 

Comedy is not a subject that people 
can sit down and discuss coolly, and least 
of all do comics lend themselves to analy- 
sis. Whoever said de gustibus non dis- 
putandum est knew deeply whereof he 
spoke. Nothing will infuriate the average 
person more than to have another try to 
cram a favorite comedian down his throat, 
and nothing is more infuriating than to be 
told, because you don’t react in the ex- 
pected way to a particular comedian, that 
you have no sense of humor. The man 
who brags-about his sense of humor usual- 
ly hasn’t any; he is like the fellow whom 
a friend of mine overheard remark: “If 
there’s one thing I pride myself on it’s my 
pronounciation.” 

All of which is by way of intimating 
that “The Road to Morocco” is a funny 
picture. 

In viewing “The Road to Morocco” 
as a mirthful picture, you have to think 
first of Hope, even though the plot gives 
him no greater latitude than it does the 
others. In fact, romantically, he comes 
off second best, in that it is Jeff Peters 
(played by Crosby) who gets the lady rep- 
resented by Dorothy Lamour. However, 
there may be a difference of opinion on 
that point. The evidence by which the 
picture stands is the contribution made by 
Hope and all the other players, plus the 
material, and vice versa. It is a film that 
is going in half a dozen different direc- 
tions at the same, time. 


Turkey Jackson (Bob Hope), gay blade, traveler, student and adventurer, 
discovers the lady of his dreams in Princess Shalmar (Dorothy Lamour). 


The plot would serve equally well if 
played straight as a romantic drama of 
two personable young men who fall in 
love with the same girl. They are ship- 
wrecked adventurers from America who 
land on the African coast, and in due 
course find favor with a siren whom one 
of them finally wins after a torrid conflict 
with Life, Fate and several ill-winds. 

Heaven knows, the foregoing in out- 
line is no more fantastic than the plots of 


Jeff Peters (Bing Crosby), a stowaway de luxe, is disappointed in the 
ladies of the Moreccan harem, and dreams of a horse-race. 


many serious movies you have encoun- 
tered. The antics with which these hap- 
penings are festooned are what matter. 
From the opening shot to the final fade- 
out, the picture is incessantly enlivened 
by unexpected twists and gags, and it has 
moreover a line of suspense which always 
seems mounting toward horrible disaster. 

As in the early Eddie Cantor pictures, 
much of the merriment in “The Road to 
Morocco” derives from the fact that 
catastrophe is always just around the 
corner. Fright can be a funny thing, pro- 
vided it’s someone else who’s frightened 
and not you. Woe and hardship too have 
their parts to play, as well as treachery, 
deceit and downright duplicity. 


Ik the midst of this low-down be- 
havior, the double-cross is employed to 
great advantage in the plot. The gentle- 
men represented by the Messrs. Hope and 
Crosby, having made their perilous way 
across the desert wastes (‘‘This must be 
the place where they empty those hour- 
glasses,” says Hope from atop his camel), 
finally reach a city. It ‘is a place full 
of narrow streets, of bazaars draped with 
water-jugs and other Ori- 
ental paraphernalia, mys- 
terious patios and overhead 
arches, picturesque sheiks 
whooping it up on horse- 
back, and veiled ladies. 
(Please turn to page 9) 


First on your list of glamour aids! 


SILKIER, SMOOTHER HAIR...EASIER TO ARRANGE! 


Dress up and vary a simple, basic dress with smart new, hair-dos and change of accessories! The gorgeous, 
beaded collar shown here ties at back. Makes an office dress look like a “date” dress. The lovely new hair-do 
is suitable for any evening occasion. 


New Special Drene with Hair Conditioner added 


gives thrilling new beauty results! Leaves hair far 
more manageable, more alluring, too! 


Every beauty expert knows that lovely 
hair, beautifully arranged, is any girl’s 
first step to glamour! So don’t put off try- 
ing our new, improved Special Drene 
Shampoo! Because Special Drene now has 
a wonderful hair conditioner in it, to 
leave hair silkier, smoother, and far easier 
to arrange—right after shampooing! If 
you haven’t tried Drene lately you'll be 
amazed at the difference! 


Unsurpassed for removing dandruff! 


Are you bothered about removal of ugly, 
scaly dandruff? You won’t be when you 
shampoo with Special Drene. For Special 


Drene removes that flaky dandruff the 
very first time you use it—and besides does 
something no soap shampoo can do, not 
even those claiming to be special “dan- 
druff removers”. Special Drene reveals up 
to 33% more lustre than even the finest 
soaps or soap shampoos! 

Be sure to ask for this wonderful im- 
proved shampoo by name. . . Special 
Drene with Hair Conditioner added. Or 
get a professional shampoo with Special 

OT TIT Drene at your favorite 
"Guaranteed by ©) beauty shop! 
eae Trade Mark Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 

= Procter & Gamble 


IS ADVERTISED N! 


Special DRENE Shampoo 


with HAIR CONDITIONER added 


This film illustrates how 
all soaps and soap shampoos 
dull lustre of hair! 


All soaps—and liquid soap shampoos— 
always combine with the minerals in 
water, to form a sticky scum. (Bath- 
tub ring.) This scum leaves a film on 
hair that dulls the natural lustre—and 
clings stubbornly, no matter how thors 
oughly you rinse with clear water. 


But Special Drene is different! It is 
made by an exclusive, patented process. 
Its action in water is different. Special 
Drene does not combine with minerals 
to form a scum—so it never leaves any 
dulling film on hair. Instead, Special 
Drene reveals up to 33% more lustre 
than even the finest soaps or soap 

shampoos! 


av 


WARNER BROS. 


present their new dramatic triumph 


BETTE DAVIS 


more exciting, more radiant than ever—with her new co-star 


Paul Henreid 


QS 


y A story that surpasses 
% ‘Stella Dallas’, by its 


with author, Olive Higgins Prouty 


CLAUDE RAINS 


GLADYS COOPER - BONITA GRANVILLE - ILKA CHASE - pirected by IRVING RAPPER - Music by Max Steiner + Screen Play by Casey Robinson 


A HAL B. WALLIS 


PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 6) 

Into this atmosphere of splendor and 
plenty, our bedraggled heroes arrive, pen- 
niless but sanguine. The sight of the lux- 
ury food-marts naturally puts an edge on 
their appetites, for it is to be assumed 
that they have not tasted food during the 
days of their tortuous journey from thel 
sea. They match wits with the native 
vendors in an effort to lay hands on 
something edible, but each time at the 
crucial moment they are forced to flee. 

Finally Jeff Peters leads his puzzled 
pal Turkey Jackson (Hope) to a restau- 
rant and proceeds to order a sumptuous 
meal, not divulging how it is going to be 
paid for. Jackson’s trust in his comrade 
turns out to be misplaced, to put it mildly, 
since it develops that the money which 
finally arrives is in payment for Jack- 
son’s person; his buddy having sold him 
as a slave to a native prince. Along with 
the money come mustachioed gentlemen 
to take Jackson away. 

By a miracle of good fortune he 
is rescued from his unhappy plight by the 
lovely Princess Shalmar (played by Miss 
Lamour). It seems this lady had seen 
Jackson on the street and had taken 
a fancy to him, so she spirits him into 
her boudoir, where we next find him 
swathed in silks and satins and reclining 
on a canopied divan with his lovesick 
princess, the two of them being fawned 
on by maidens in not too many yards of 
mosquito netting. 

It is in this enviable attitude that 
Jeff Peters also finds his pal, with an 
amazement that can only be conjectured, 
and in the midst of a simulated joy at 
their reunion he starts his campaign to 
undermine Jackson’s favored position and 
to replace that gentleman in the Prin- 
cess’ affections with no less a person 
than himself. 


You can imagine how things seesaw 
from this point. The plotter is momen- 
tarily disgraced and sent to the guard- 
house, but in the moonlight he manages 
to get under the Princess’ window to sing 
a song, and pretty soon the Princess is 
down there in the patio singing with him. 
It’s as devious as that. As she and he 
grow in reciprocal affection, she tells him 
that the only reason she is going to marry 
Jackson (I forgot to tell you she was 
going to marry Jackson) is that her sooth- 
sayer has informed her that her first hus- 
band will die shortly after the marriage. 

For a while it looks as if the blandly 
innocent Jackson was really headed for 
the grave. Everyone around the palace 
—excepting Jackson, of course—thinks 
so. Things even get to the point where 
Jackson is measured for his coffin, 
though during this elaborate ceremony 
he is delightedly under the impression it 
is for a new suit. 

The conspirators, however, do not 
reckon with another gentleman who thinks 
he has a real “in” with the Princess—a 
fierce and handsome desert sheik who 
comes to town every so often. He ar- 
rives now, heading a band of burnoused 
cutthroats and bent on doing away with 
the upstart adventurers who, some local 
gossip has told him, are closing in on his 
lady. 

A tremendous brawl ensues, which 
unfortunately (Please turn to page 13) 


— 


ee 


oe ORE 


Mullay Kasim, the sheik (Anthony Quinn), is in no joking mood 
when he confronts Jeff Peters (Bing Crosby) and Turkey Jackson 
(Bob Hope) in his palace. They are about to experience the Mo- 
roccan version of the third degree. 


Mihirmah, Princess Shalmar’s lady-in-waiting (Dona Drake), 
makes a strenuous play for Turkey Jackson (Bob Hope), whose 
heart is pledged to the Princess. Jeff Peters (Bing Crosby) ob- 
serves the scene closely but remains strictly neutral. 


/!) Eee 


Both Princess Shalmar and Mullay Kasim seem to have Turkey 
Jackson on their minds. The former would like to throw her arms 
around him; the latter would like to throw something heavier and 
more deadly at him. 
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George Abbott 


Bascd is superstitious about George Abbott. Who wouldn’t be? For 
the past sixteen years, ever since a play written by him and Philip Dunning and 
named fittingly enough “Broadway” reached the formerly White Way, not a single 
theatrical season has passed without Abbott being responsible either for the pro- 
duction, or the writing, or the staging of this or that hit. 

An actor, a playwright, a stage-director, a motion-picture director and a 
theatrical manager, Abbott tried his hand at almost every conceivable form of 
entertainment. He co-authored and staged “Coquette,” that great dramatic vehicle 
in which Helen Hayes played’ for over two years; he co-authored and staged 
“Three Men on a Horse,”, that roaring farce which was equally successful as a 
play and as a motion picture. He staged Ben Hecht-MacArthur’s “20th Century.” 
He produced and directed “Boy Meets Girl,” “Brother Rat,” “Room Service,” 
“What a Life,” “Primrose Path,” “The Boys from Syracuse,” “Too Many Girls,” 
“Pal Joey,” “Best Foot Forward” and, two weeks previous to the appearance of 
this issue of RepsBook, he was to unveil on Broadway his latest musical extrava- 


ganza, “Beat the Band.” 


All in all, the boy from Forestville, 
N. Y., has done amazingly well by himself 
and his public. Today, at fifty-three, his 
is a quiet but solid satisfaction of know- 
ing that whenever a ticket-broker sees 
those three magic words, “George Abbott 
Presents,” he unhesitatingly recommends 
the show in question to his clients. 

Like most of his colleagues the 
Broadway producers, Mr. Abbott has had 
his share of troubles with the tempera- 
mental stars who felt that their name on 
the marquee of a theater was more impor- 
tant than the play. Probably because of 
that, in the past three years or so, he de- 
veloped a pronounced allergy to prima 
donnas of both sexes. His last few shows 
depended on youth and new talent almost 
one hundred per cent. None more so 
than “Beat the Band.” In this his newest 
venture (a book by George Marion, Jr., 
and George Abbott, with music by Johnny 
Green and lyrics by George Marion, Jr., 
directed by George Abbott) the miracle 
man of Broadway relies on six girls, none 
of whom was greatly publicized before. 


George Abbott. instructing Rhoda 


Hoffman and Doris York, dancers. 


Susan Miller, described by. Mr. Ab- 
bott’s press-agent''as a find and a sensa- 
tion, is, according to the same source, 
“another Ethel Merman.” We are told 
that “she’s blonde, ‘a natural actress and 
the possessor of a brilliant singing voice 
for both hot and sweet songs.” Susan 
was born in Baltimore, played in several 
motion pictures and made her bow on the 
air with Rudy Vallee, Bing Crosby and 
on several other programs, Her appear- 
ance in “Beat the Band” marks her début 
on the “legitimate” stage. 

Toni Gilman,’ whois entrusted with 
the second feminine lead in “Beat the 
Band,” comes from a long line of theatri- 
cal folks. Her great-granduncle was John 
Barry, a well-known Irish actor. Her 
grandmother was Peggy Ryan, a Wash- 
ington actress. Her mother was Vergie 
Moynahan, a Chicago actress. Her father 
was known to vaudeville as Enrico Guerro, 
the musician, and to the stage as Henry 
Gilman, the actor. 

Eunice Healey, a specialty dancer, 
faces in “Beat the Band” what probably 


Susan Miller, the romantic interest 
in Abbott’s “Beat the Band.” 


amounts to the hardest task she ever 
undertook. Not only is Abbott respon- 
sible for some of the fanciest dancing 
numbers ever seen on Broadway, but he 
happens to be a great ballroom dancer 
himself. The people who are supposed to 
know such things claim that he is the 
bet Fheaaibe and conga dancer in New 
ork, 


Thee more girls are sponsored and 
highly recommended by Mr. Abbott and 
his press-agent: Evelyn Brooks provides 
the comedy relief; Juanita Juarez sings 
and dances; and Joan Caulfield, formerly 


George Abbott, stern and solemn, holds a lengthy conference with the not-so- 
hard-to-look-upon dancing ensemble of “Beat the Band.” 


Presents: 


- now Abbott’s latest find and hope. 


a Harry Conover model, makes her stage 
début. Miss Caulfield walked into Mr. 
Abbott’s office without any letters of in- 
troduction and got her part because she 
was beautiful and proved she was talented, 

So much for the girls in “Beat the 
Band.” That Mr. Abbott should have 
decided to concentrate on the girls rather 
than men is not surprising. In the first 
place, the draft board sees to it that only 
a 4F boy is permitted nowadays to play 
the part of a red-blooded he-man. In the 
second place, officers and men on leave— 
on whom Broadway depends for patronage 
—are naturally most interested in girls. 


Toni Gilman, the second feminine 
lead in “Beat the Band.” 


As we have said before, the producer 
of “Beat the Band” was born fifty-three 
years ago in Forestville, New York. The 
happy event took place on June 25, 1889 
—students of astrology please note the 
date. He attended Kearney Military 
Academy and Hamburg High School. He 
received the A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1911 and attended 
Harvard in 1912. He became an actor in 
1913 and played in a Boston stock com- 
pany. In 1919 he made his first bid as a 
writer and director of plays. He invaded 
Hollywood in 1927 and acted as director 
for Paramount. Years later he did the 


Evelyn Brooks (right), the comedy relief, and Eunice 
Healey (left), the specialty dancer, demonstrate their art 


to Mr. Abbott. 
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Sees 


Juanita Juarez, a Puerto Rican, — 
who sings in Spanish and English. _ 


same thing for RKO pictures. No figures 
are available as to how much money has 
been made by him, his partners, co-au- 
thors and financial backers in the past 
twenty-three years, but the total gross 
runs well into eight figures. 

With the possible exception of the 
late Charles Frohman and David Belasco, 
no other American producer of our time 
has been responsible for so many hits. 
The late Sam Harris sponsored a great 
many successes, but he acted only as pro- 
ducer, while Abbott has not only pro- 
duced and directed his hits, but he has 
written or co-authored many of them. 


George Abbott and Johnny Green (who wrote the musical 
score of “Beat the Band” ) miss nothing while watching a 
re™earsa’. s 
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Our Readers Speak 


* We Stand Corrected 


Under “Our Readers Speak,” you 
say, “Each month we will publish not 
less than ten letters, etc.” Don’t you 
think it would be better and more gram- 
matical to say no fewer than ten letters? 

Less and fewer are synonymous, but 
less applies more to size, and fewer to 
numbers. J. H. Stone, 

Tampa, Fla. 


* We Wish No One Would Ever 
Be Disappointed 


The minute Repsoox arrives, I fe- 
verishly turn to “What’s on Your Mind” 
to see if by chance my last brainstorm 
might have been accepted! No soap! Well, 
then I turn to “Our Readers Speak.” No 
Montana writers there! Then I think— 
try, try again. Then I get down to busi- 
ness. First I see what Angelo Patri has 
to say. Next I devour the “Pictures of 
the Month” section. That means a lot 
to us who live away out here on the 
prairie lands of Montana. Well, in due 
time I read it from “kiver to kiver,” and 
then pass it on to various friends living on 
the more remote ranches twenty or thirty 
miles from town. 

Mrs. A. E. K., 
Montana. 


* And There Are Many More of Them 


I have personally known, and known 
for years, three women who had husbands 
just like Jerry in the serial “Margery’s 
Marriage.” ‘Their lives were one long 
struggle; now all three, along in years, 


are struggling to earn a decent livelihood. 
One death, one separation and one di- 
vorce is the sum total of these marriages. 
Mrs. A. S., 
New York. 


* Changing America 


Two hours after reading “Intimate 
Portrait of a Changing America,” I was 
giving my second blood-donation. I have 
never walked more in my life, or eaten 
more carefully. Stamps. and bonds are 
my next thought after health. I believe 
we all feel the realism of a changing 
America. Being a wife and mother, natu- 
rally my first thoughts are of home. 
These articles should wake up America 
and all her people to the fact that every 
little cog should be kept moving in the 
right direction to win. Loose, shallow 
tongues and thoughts have no place here! 

M. E. L., 
Illinois. 


* Truth Forever on the Scaffold 


I’ve always heard, and sometimes be- 
lieved, that virtue is its own reward. Now 
my part-time belief has suffered two 
blows, both delivered by REDBooK when it 
published $110.00 worth of “Ohio’s” (alias 
the “Frustrated Philanderer’’) boasts 
about his speed and remarkable control. 
Of course, a gal may well be wrong, but 
it is my sincere belief that this Casanova- 
in-Reverse got himself soundly smacked 
down by either his legal ball-and-chain or 
one of his intended “victims.” 

A, A., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


* For Mary Medearis—and Our Bindery 


I have just finished “Big Doc’s Girl” 
by Mary Medearis, in your September 
issue. It was a lovable story. Please give 
us more novels like this one—not only 
for the pleasure they give us, but because 
they recall to us the essential values of 
life. Too many of us are apt to forget 
the simple goodness of other people. 

I didn’t mind part of the magazine 
being upside down. It elated me to find 
that even REDBOOK can make a mistake 
sometimes. 

Katherine Simpson, 
Port Gibson, Miss. 


* For Mary Medearis—and 
Whitfield Cook 


A son in the Army—another in a 
dangerous defense job—widow of A. E. F. 
veteran, radio full of war, a daughter of 
thirteen another Violet (latest thing, tak- 
ing my good books out on lawn and lend- 
ing them to neighbors for “two cents a 
day”), worry about my own office. Well, 
reading “Big Doc’s Girl” was just like 
taking a good big breath and starting. all 
over again. All I can say is thank you. 
Please ask her, Mary Medearis, to con- 
tinue with “Little Doc.” 

M. C. W., 
Maine. 


* A Good Sample of Many Letters 
about This 


I have never read a more direct, sim- 
ple and appealing story than Mary Me- 
dearis’ “Big Doc’s Girl” in your recent 
issue. It brings home to us, here in the 
mountains of Tennessee, the same lesson 
taught to the natives of the Ozarks—that 
even today there are men who are un- 
selfish-enough to give up all personal and 
selfish ambitions for service to their 
fellow-men. 

John H. Marable, Jr., 
Tracy City, Tenn. 


* From an Old Friend 


So you are now thirty-nine, Rep- 
Book! My earliest acquaintance with you 
was when I came first to Canada from 
England, in 1910. 

My husband was an operator in the 
lonely Northern Ontario bush country, 
and on one occasion we traded a steak of 
moosemeat for a REDBOOK MAGAZINE and 
some newspapers! A train conductor was 
the other trader. 

Many happy returns! 

(Mrs.) Mary G. Soal, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


* Our New Format 


Haven’t read a word of the October 
issue as yet. Just opened at random, and 
lo and behold, I discovered the new style 
you’re using! 

Permit me to offer not alone my 
thanks, but my gratitude, because of the 
enlarged type, the clearer print, and the 
division of columns. Now REpBooK is 
not. only easy on the pocketbook, but on 
the eyes too. And how important that is 
in times like these! a 

B.A, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


* Something for Everybody 


My wife strives to be a Claudia (very 
good), my daughter, a Violet (not so 
good); and confidentially, I’d like to be 
somewhat like that father in ‘Wonderful 
but Embarrassing” — constituting good 
material for a “U. S. Today” story, don’t 
you think? 

Ie FS.; 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* From a Navy Nurse-To-Be 


Besides being good reading, Ursula 
Parrott’s novel “Navy Nurse’ has served 
as an excellent inspiration for many of 
us student nurses who were still merely 
considering joining the service upon grad- 
uation. 

She brought the real need of our 
services more closely than all the appeals 
of the radio and press. The part the 
Navy Nurse plays was clearly presented 
without the glamorous drama so often at- 
tached to novels of this sort. 

ASC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Redbook’s . 
Picture of the Month 
‘*The Road to Morocco” 


(This review is continued from page 9) 
ends in the complete vanquishment of 
our heroes and the abduction of the 
Princess to the sheik’s lair out some- 
where in the vicinity of Palm Springs. 
How the adventurers free themselves 
from their predicament and eventually put 
the sheik and his entourage to flight is 
something the picture had better itself 
reveal, that presumably being the reason 
for which it was made, 


“The Road to Morocco” offers a more 


congenial framework for the carefree and 
irreverent comedy style of Hope and 
Crosby than any of its predecessors. Fre- 
quently they step out of character to 
make side-cracks to the audience, a prac- 
tice which I believe Groucho Marx origi- 
nated and which in this inventive script of 
Frank Butler’s and Don Hartman’s is car- 
ried on in a succession of startlingly 
funny outbursts of apparent ad libbing. 
This prankish quality, which is among 
the picture’s chief delights, is reflected in 
a stunt wherein the voices of the three 
principals are switched in one of the 
song numbers, so that you have Miss 
Lamour’s notes issuing from Hope’s vocal 
cords, and Crosby, to their mutual as- 
tonishment and the audience’s, singing 
like Hope. 

Among the horde of costumed and 
bedizened players who make up the sup- 
porting cast are Dona Drake, Anthony 
Quinn and Vladimir Sokoloff. Little Miss 
Drake is vivacious and personable in the 
somewhat embattled réle of Jackson’s girl 
friend. 

The picture is lavishly mounted, and 
director David Butler has handled it with 
a keen eye for variety, pace and spon- 
taneity. It has these assets, and it has 
humor too. 

In fact, “The Road to Morocco” is a 
very funny picture. 
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Now, more than ever... 


Dusting Powder, Round $1.00, Oval $1.50... Toilet Soap, 3 cakes $7.00 
Toilet Water, 4 0x. $1.00, 8 0x. $1.75... Each a Shulton Original 


Cay union 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © SHULTON, Inc. * Rockefeller Center * 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


; What’s on YOUR mind? 


o 


Greatness in the Little Things 


Voessenuy I saw something happen 
that set me thinking. I am a director on 
a playground in a Midwestern city. It 
was a hot, sultry day, one of those days 
that make your nerves jumpy and your 
temper ragged. Even the children were 
too lackadaisical to want to play. Then 
we saw something happen; out of the sky 
there came tumbling to the ground a small 
object. 

It was a homing pigeon. Evidently 
it belonged to the Army, for it had an 
official-looking band about one leg. It 
was exhausted with heat and weariness. 
For five minutes it did not move; then 
slowly, laboriously, it dragged itself over 
to the sprinkler and began to lap at the 
water, letting the spray soak its feathers 
through and through. After that it be- 
came absolutely still again. For exactly 
an hour and ten minutes the pigeon never 
moved; its eyes were closed; its head 
tucked in. The children and I watched, 
careful not to disturb it. Then suddenly, 
with the directed force of a small airplane, 
it went zooming steadily up into the air, 
fifty feet, a hundred feet, and straight as 
a die, disappeared into the south. 

“Boy, oh, boy!” said an eight-year-old 
youngster beside me. “Is he hitting on 
all four!” 

I felt a sort of tightness in my throat. 
It seemed to me too that I had seen a 
minor miracle happen; but the boy had 
put it into words—maybe it takes chil- 
dren and poets to feel the common tie 
that binds all life. That small feathered 
object did have what it takes. I thought: 
we have to have the bold feats of a 
MacArthur or a Winston Churchill to stir 
our senses today to the greatness of man; 
and yet in the lives of the little things all 
around us lie daily miracles too, if we can 
only recognize them. I once read some- 


where that Katherine Mansfield changed 
her whole outlook on life after seeing a 
painting of sunflowers. 

It is not only the men raiding enemy 
bases who will win the war; it is, as well, 
the small unballyhooed attacks of the 
world’s nobodies on fear and discourage- 
ment and pain. Don’t let us forget the 
small persistent nobodies who just keep 
pegging along. 

Illinois 


A Young Man’s Challenge 
to Himself 


Becatee I am like thousands of 
other boys—twenty years old, two years 
of college behind me, and the war ahead 
of me—I would like to tell you what is 
on our minds. 

An unanswered question is haunting 
many of us: a question we ask ourselves 
over and over again, and keep asking, be- 
cause we always find two answers, never 
just one. But see for yourselves. 

I have spent two years in college, 
and will graduate in two more years. 
Maybe the war will be over by then; 
however, my draft number is up, and I 
am to fill out my questionnaire in a few 
days. : 

I am training for a degree in dentis- 
try, for which Uncle Sam grants defer- 
ment until the completion of the college 
course; so I could ask for, and probably 
would get, deferment. 

But how about the Jones boy who is 
also twenty? His family couldn’t afford 
to send him to college, and so he went 
to work. He was very successful in his 
work, but now his draft number is up 
also; and even if he wanted deferment, 
he is unable to get it, so he is going to be 
drafted. If I ask for deferment, as my 
parents want me to, he is the one who 
is going to risk his life—not I, not both 


of us, as it should be. I can keep my 
life for two years more if I want to; but 
how about him? 

Every day, ten times a day, I ask 
myself, and am asked by others: “Just 
because my family is able to send me to 
college, and another boy is unable to go, 
will my college education make me so 
much more useful in the Army than he, 
that I should ask for deferment? And 
even though I may be more useful in the 
Army, after I am through college, than 
now, the war might be over by then, and 
perhaps just one of us will be alive then. 
Why should he offer his life for both of 
us—carry my load too? Surely he is 
just as important to his family as I am 
to mine; and yet I can stay out of the 
Army if I want to.” 

And so I, like thousands of others, 
ask myself if I should seek deferment, 
and for two years keep on leading the life 
I am now—fraternity parties, athletics, 
studying, and the pleasures of good books, 
and eventually, if the war lasts long 
enough, go into the Army better prepared 
to help in our battle. Then I ask myself 
if my conscience doesn’t tell me to waive 
deferment, and go into the Army now: 
to stand beside the Jones boy, carrying 
my own load, and together marching into 
a darkness from which only one of us 
may return. 

When two years have passed, one of 
us may still be here. Shall I make sure 
that I am. that one, or shall I give my 
neighbor, and my equal, an even chance? 

That is what is on my mind. 

Minnesota 


I Was Deaf; and Then I Heard 


I AM sixty years of age. When a 
child of six I was stricken with scarlet 
fever and left with a collapsed eardrum. 
This condition of partial deafness shut 
me off from normal people and made me 
shy. It made me studious and idealistic, 
however, and I turned avidly to the world 
within the covers of books and my own 
dreams of perfection. 

Throughout half a century I felt 
outside the pale. I felt myself very un- 
fortunate, for I am a friendly soul. I felt 
that it would be the acme of happiness 
to be able to chat normally with my 
friends and relatives. I realized that no 
one, no matter how kind of heart he might 
be, would like to shout profound thoughts 
to me, but (Please turn to page 104) 


@ On this page we publish 

short contributions from our 

readers, dealing with personal 
problems affecting many of 
| us in these perplexing days— 
_ simple statements of what’s _ 
on your mind. We pay one 
hundred dollars for each con- 
tribution which is accepted. 
All contributions become the 
‘property of the McCall Cor- 
poration, and none can be re-_ 
turned. Address: What’s on 
Your Mind, Redbook Maga- 
zine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 
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ANDREW 


means 


“manly, brave’’ 


CONRAD 


means 


ts ° det 
wise counsellor 


means 


“enduring, used to hardship” 


BRAND OF 
ANTIKNOCK 
COMPOUND 


—ETHYL 
CORPORATION 


"Mo, S 
arn neg.” 


ETHYL & 


is a trade mark name 


e 


Tt stands for antiknock fluid made only 
by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil companies 
put Ethyl fluid into gasoline to prevent 
knocking. 


The Ethyl trade mark emblem on a gas- 
oline pump means that Ethyl fluid has 
been put into high quality gasoline and 
the gasoline sold from that pump can be 
called “Ethyl.” 


COPYRIGHT 1942. ETHYL CORPORATION 


EUNICE 


means 
“a . uf 
happy victory 


What does your name mean? 


The meanings and origins of over goo mascu- 
line and feminine names are given in the fasci- 
nating illustrated booklet, “What’s in a Name?” 
It’s free—no obligation—just mail coupon. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF NAMES 
! 


Ethyl Corporation, 
LF Room 4504, Cheysler Bide, N.C 


| Please send me a free copy of ‘What's in a Name?” 


: Name. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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“‘4t Dover the first sharp thrust of hope penetrated the gloom. ... The flash of the 
Spitfire’s wing through the misty glare of the summer sky was the first flash of a 
sharpened sword; they would fight, they would hold out.” 


C 


ease Hastings on one side and Margate on the other, edging a land as 
fair as any that ever whetted the appetite of conquest, the southern coast of England 
confronts the Continent across seas too narrow and uncertain for easy passage. 
Julius Cesar made his landing at Dover; William of Normandy fought his battle 
at Hastings. All along the Kent and Sussex coasts are the memorials of another 
threat that was desperate, too, in its day: the Martello towers, round fortified look- 
out posts, were put there when Napoleon was massing his fleet at Boulogne. 


At the narrowest part of the straits 
(Folkestone, Dover and Deal) where 
peacetime traffic was most incessant, the 
high chalk cliffs drop off sheer and lovely, 
like the Norman cliffs on the other side; 
and railroads, ports and dwelling-places all 
huddle into an occasional low-lying bight 
between. The downlands of Sussex and 
Kent, behind this high coast-line, are soft, 
rolling hills on which sheep and cattle 
have found fat nutriment for centuries; 
great houses and ancient parks occur at 
intervals; villages are feudal in tenure as 
in mood; and in the absence of great cities 
or heavy industry, there is little to sug- 
gest either stresses of capitalist society in 
times of peace, or the tension of war. 


Between Dover and Deal on the high 
middle of the southern cliffs is the village 
of St. Margaret’s, with a winding walk 
down to St. Margaret’s Bay and its thin 
crescent of beach. This was “our vil- 
lage”—that is, my wife’s family had lived 
there for years, and thought of it as home. 
After awhile I came to think of it as a 
kind of home too, although it bore little 
resemblance to my native Illinois prairie; 
whenever I could pass a month or two 
there I did, and nothing was easier on the 
battered nerves after a time in Spain, 
say, than the wind along the high cliff 
over the sea, the sun on the rose-garden, 
and the friendly sound of south-of-Eng- 
land voices. 


ween the leanliee 


When I first saw it, the late summer 
roses were blooming, and no more tran- 
quil corner could have been found on the 
broad earth. We had come from Salzburg 
and Cannes; we had just been married; my 
wife’s somewhat surprised but philosophi- 
cal family were prepared to welcome us 
home. Lady Forbes-Robertson, driving 
a small car whose intricacies she never 
seemed altogether to master—‘Oh, dear,” 
she would say, and stop dead in the road 
—met us in the rain at Dover pier. She 
was averse to criticism of the accomplished 
fact, and although we realized that she 
would have preferred a different sort of 
wedding, a ceremonial or unhurried family 
observance, she never said a word to sug- 
gest it. By coincidence as much as skill 
she drew the car up at the cottage gate, 
and there we were at “Bloms.” 

It was called Bloms because it had 
been bought, years before, chiefly at the 
wish of the eldest daughter, Blossom 
(sometimes called Blommy or Blom). For 
years the family had referred to it as 
“Blossom’s house” or ‘“Blom’s house,” 


and the . 


and finally as “Blom’s.” In the end the 
name had become so established that they 
decided to paint it on the gate, and Bloms 
it was. Strangers always thought it a 
surprising name, and took pains to correct 
us in it, saying “Blooms” or “Bolms” or 
other more reasonable variants. It was a 
house without deliberate style, rambling a 
bit—particularly after a large room called 
“the New Room” had been added to it at 
right angles some years earlier; and I 
suppose it was not greatly different from 
many others on the south coast of Eng- 
land; but years of family life and careful 
gardening and fair dealing between people 
had created a style for it, the style of love 
and kindliness. 


ie New Room, built on to the 
house at right angles, was actually a sepa- 
rate structure, and you reached it by walk- 
ing a few steps in the open, beneath an 
added roof. This room, beautifully pro- 
portioned with a big fireplace at the end, 
was my favorite in the house; I wrote the 
greater part of two books there at the long 
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from the new forthcoming book by the brilliant author of 
“Personal History.” It is a picture of our times that will 


be long remembered. 


refectory table that ran down the middle; 
and I remember Sir Johnston best as 
seated or standing by the fireplace there. 

Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson was 
the heart and center of the house. I sup- 
pose that in his youth he must have had 
his share of human frailty; but of this not 
a trace remained at the time when I knew 
him, He was a very beautiful old man, 
with a noble, even a majestic, head, with 
a voice of surprising power when he chose 
to use it, and with a manner so gentle and 
courteous that he charmed everybody who 
came near the place. Everybody in the 
house worshiped him; and not only those 
in the house. There was a large retinue 
of devoted friends of both sexes and all 
ages who came and went, sometimes stay- 


ing in the house for weeks, sometimes ap- 
pearing only on special occasions, such as 
his birthday (January 16th, in the house 
in London). 

These were people he had known in 
his London life, or sometimes relatives of 
relatives, or sometimes people who had 
played in his company on tours through- 
out the world. The idolatry was not of the 
obvious or nauseating kind—there was 
none of the “dear master’ atmosphere 
which infests the last years of such men 
in Paris, for instance. The attitude was 
rather that of mild heckling: “Come on, 
Dad, don’t pretend you don’t know it’s 
time to go to bed.” Even so he was wor- 
shiped; and when he died, the house, the 
family as such, ceased to exist. He had 
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only to express the slightest wish, and un- 
less 1t_was forbidden by the doctor, it 
took effect at once. 

His weapon—a mighty one—against 
boredom or unpleasantness was his great 
age, accompanied by deafness. When an 
unwanted visitor stayed too long, he sim- 
ply went to sleep. Sometimes he was 
known to wake up suddenly and ask in a 
stage whisper that could have been heard 
in the top balcony of the Metropolitan 
Opera House: “What? Has that woman 
not gone yet?” We could never fully de- 
termine whether he realized the carrying 
power of these whispers or not. In the 
same way he was totally unable to hear 


Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Sheean 
photographed on the threshold of 
Bloms, the Forbes-Robertsons’ 
house. 


anything he did not wish to hear, and we 
never knew whether this was deliberate or 
not. At other times he could overhear 
things said in an undertone. He had been 
an actor all his life—rather against his 
will, for he would have preferred to paint; 
and no doubt the theater had left its im- 
print throughout his consciousness, so that 
he could not have been too sure himself 
where reality ended and acting began. 
When he went out for a walk in London 
with his cape and stick and square bowler 
hat, he tottered majestically: My wife 
used to aver that he was perfectly able- 
bodied until he reached the front door, 
and then began to be fragile, distinguished 
and ancient the moment he was under 
public observation. This may be so. I 
once asked Bernard Shaw whether he 
thought so, and he replied, brusquely: 
“Why, of course! Anybody with a trace 
of histrionic instinct would do the same.” 


Sune was the world of Sir Johnston, 
at any rate. It had a kind of magic, and 
you found yourself involved in it, playing 
in it, “playing up.” On that first night 
when we arrived at Bloms, they had fin- 
ished supper long since, but were waiting 
with another supper for us. Sir Johnston 
greeted us in his stately way—a mixture 
of affection and ceremony—in the draw- 
ing-room and took us into the dining- 
room. There was champagne, and at a 
given moment he rose to his feet, raised 
his glass in the air and sang out in a voice 
of astonishing power and_ resonance: 
“Here’s to Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Sheean!” 
For a moment all his fragility had van- 
ished; he was acting (if acting it was) as 
a man in his thirties. In another moment 
he had subsided into his armchair and was 
old again. I afterward heard that he had 
spent a whole week memorizing my name, 
repeating it over to himself loud and soft 
to get it right... . 

Much of the charm of his conversa- 
tion came from reminiscence and the repe- 
tition of things said (and found good) in 
years past. This is true of all old people, 


I suppose, but the peculiarity of Sir John- 


The brave youths in the Spitfires who thought they fought only for Eng- 
land offered their lives for the dignity and freedom of mankind, all man- 


kind of every color and habitation. 


The long battle was beginning. 


ston’s repertory in that respect was that 
repetition by no means dulled it. He had 
such incredible skill in acting (or whatever 
it was) that he could tell the same story 
three times in the same evening and it was 
still funny; perhaps even funnier the third 
time. His daughters knew all his stories 
by heart, and could give him a word or a 
cue if he chanced to forget. If he forgot 
a name (such as Caruso, or Liszt, or Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell—he forgot all the most 
astonishing names) they supplied it. He 
had been a friend of Whistler, of Oscar 
Wilde, of Samuel Butler, of Coquelin; he 
had acted for years with Modjeska and 
Ellen Terry and Sir Henry Irving, before 
becoming an actor-manager in 1897. 

He could remember his mother’s very 
pre-Raphaelite parties where Swinburne 
read his own poetry; he had studied paint- 
ing with Rossetti (“my dear Master’’) and 
was, indeed, the model for the figure of 
Love in Rossetti’s “Dante and Beatrice.” 
His life seemed to have touched the whole 
London culture of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, here and there, and he remembered 
a great deal; so that, to anybody with a 
sense of history, it was a delight to hear 
him talk when he was in the mood. His 
pre-Raphaelite youth, his painting and 
poetry in general, had given him rather a 
different attitude toward the world than 
that of most actors, and most of his stories 
had nothing to do with the stage. The 
theater came in, with all its witchery, in 
his way of telling them, but not in the 
stories themselves—which is my idea of 
a good play in any case. 


I took me a year or two to adjust 
myself to the peculiar magic of Sir John- 
ston, the way in which he lived mostly in 
the past, the way in which all times and 
ages had come to be nearly the same to 
him. He would speak of “dear” Mary 
Queen of Scots and Napoleon as if he 
had known them; and considering the re- 
mote figures he had actually known, it 
took a second’s thought to decide whether 
these were among them. His favorite 
characters in history were Joan of Arc, 


This was “our village”—that is, my 
wife’s family had thought of it as 
home. 


Mary Stuart and Napoleon, and he had 
hundreds of books about them which he 
pored over in the evenings. 

When I first arrived at Bloms, I re- 
member that he was reading the transla- 
tion of Caulaincourt which had recently 
been published, and Napoleon figured 
largely in all conversation. It was two 
years later (the summer of 1937) when I 
felt myself genuinely and fully accepted 
by Sir Johnston into the family. He was 
standing by the fireplace in the New Room 
with a small glass of port in his hand, sip- 
ping it occasionally, with the family all sit- 
ting round. Suddenly, with a firmness 
which brought us all to attention, he said: 


“You know, my dear Sheean, I have. 


been thinking about Lincoln and Na- 
poleon. I have decided that Lincoln was 
a greater man, because he did not wish to 
kill people. Napoleon—yes, but he killed 
many people, and wished to do so. Lin- 
coln was a greater man.” 

This was clearly a tribute to the 
American nation, and done in my honor. 


W: stayed at Bloms a week that first 
time, and it was in other summers (1937 
and 1938) that I grew to know it better. 
We had it to ourselves for a month or 
two at a time, before the family came 
down from London, and there was no- 
where better for sleep, for work, for tran- 
quil happiness. At the end of the lawn 
was a rose-garden, and at the right, 
screened by high shrubs, the tennis court 
and a field of wild poppies. On the left 
of the garden was a planted garden, vege- 
tables and some flowers, lavender and 
sweet peas, with a summer-house at the 
top of the hill where the baby and her 
friends spent their time. From that sum- 
mer-house the coast of France was clear 
and white on most summer days. When 
the family came down, we moved to a 
cottage on the North Foreland cliff, 
farther toward Dover (Channel Cottage, 
it was called, and looked like a hollow of 
the downs). I had some prevision, of 
course, of what was to become of all this; 
in fact, in 1938 I wrote a poem of sorts 


about that garden, suggesting that it was 
preserved in its tranquillity only by those 
who were now dying in Spain; but these 
premonitions were uncertain, flickering 
things; mostly one was content to be 
there in the sun. 


Tea house, the village, the family, 
included of course a number of other 
houses and villages and families. There 
were Blossom and Miles—the eldest 
Forbes-Robertson daughter and her hus- 
band—who made airplanes. I met them 
first at Bloms but afterward used to go 
to their house near Twyford, in Berk- 
shire, as often as I could: they bridged 
the immense distance between the world 
of Sir Johnston, with its timeless remote- 
ness, and the blaring modern struggle in 
which I mostly lived. 

Down the lane were George and Flo 
Arliss, with whom we used to play 
bridge and talk about things far from the 
village (Hollywood, for example). Flo’s 
Yorkshire terrier, the flowers and the gold- 
fish, along with the weather and some of 
George’s books, constituted the drama of 
their garden. 
had fallen in the hollow between George’s 
house and Bloms, beside the lane. The 
spot was still pointed out: “That was 
the place where the bomb fell, during the 
war.” 

The Forbes-Robertson house in Lon- 
don, at 22 Bedford Square, was also an 
integral part of our village. It was an 
Adam house from which some enterpris- 
ing dealer had removed all the best 
wood-carving many years before, but no 
merchant could take away the propor- 
tions of the big front room on the first 
floor, the drawing-room. Such houses 
have too many stairs for Twentieth-Cen- 
tury domestics, and the servants were 
mostly of a good age. Mrs. Happy, who 
“did” on Wednesday when all the others 
were out, seemed like something right out 
of a theater, with her apple cheeks, her 
extraordinary deafness and her curtsy. 
“The boys”’—there were two of them— 
were from the Depressed Areas (I never 


In the last war one bomb’ 


Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson in 
“Cesar and Cleopatra,” a_ play 
which Bernard Shaw wrote for him. 


knew exactly where) and had been trained 
to domestic service by some philanthropic 
agency so that they could come up to 
London and get jobs and not be so De- 
pressed. They seemed merry as grigs 
throughout the time when I knew the 
house. 

Lady Forbes-Robertson’s maid Nel- 
lie had been a theatrical dresser for thirty 
years or so; she was married to the 
Second Grave-Digger in “Hamlet,” and 
took a corporative interest in the Forbes- 
Robertson productions, When John Barry- 
more’s “Hamlet” was on view in London 
she went to (Please turn to page 94) 
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One by one the people went away, some of them in the Government’s evac- 
uation scheme. Our village was in a direct line both for shells and for 
bombs, and received more than its allowance of both. 
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A moving story of a sensitive girl who 
was afraid of darkness, her parents who 
were going “their own ways” and a blackout 
that was destined ta become an eye-opener. 


Toone Carran, brushing out her hair, saw Judy in the mirror of the 
dressing-table. The little girl, her large black eyes accusing, stood poised in the 
doorway. Laura felt the childish accusation; and her forehead, beneath the 
golden-auburn hair now brushed to a high luster, ruffled in a frown. Judy was 


going to be difficult! 


Judy came into the room, sat down on the chaise-longue, and twisted her wisp 
of a body. Her eyes looked darker than ever, in the sallow little face. She should 
play outdoors more, Laura thought; she lived within herself too imaginatively ; 
those black eyes of hers had a trick of seeing, especially in the dark—and tonight 
it was going to be very dark, for a while—strange and fearful things invisible 


to other eyes. 


“Are you going out tonight, Mother?” 

“You know I am, Judith.” 

Only when Mother was being severe 
did she call her Judith, and not Judy. 
Judy, too, felt that it was going to be 
difficult. Making a pleat down her skirt 
with her fingers, she looked around the 
room, still aglow with the lingering May- 


The little girl, her eyes accusing, — 
stood in the do _ 


day brightness. It would be wonderful if 
night-time never came! Never, never! 
If it stayed light all over the whole world, 
always! 

“T thought maybe you wouldn’t go 
out, after all,” she ventured. “I thought 
maybe you’re just pretending.” 

“Why should I pretend I’m going out?” 

“J don’t know.” Judy’s voice fell 
flat. She sighed. There wasn’t, she knew, 
the slightest hope. 

Laura turned back to the glass, in 
which she found her image rather satis- 
factory. The gray dress, of a soft ma- 
terial, enhanced the slenderness of her 
lines and made an oddly tender harmony 
with the ivory tint of her oval face. Gray 
was “her color.” 


“Where are you going?” the small 
voice quavered. 

“To the Dennarts’, darling. You 
know the Dennarts, don’t you?” 

“Ves.... Do you know that Daddy’s 
going out too?” 

“Well, what of it?” Laying aside the 
tortoise-shell brush, Laura rose, to select 
from a dresser drawer a brooch that would 
go well with the gray dress. 

“Do you have to go out—and Daddy 
too?” 

Laura’s answering tone had a sharp 
edge of irony. ‘“Daddy’s going to a very 
important meeting. He’s got to talk to 
someone there.” 

With dim irritation, she felt herself 
being illogical—‘‘just a woman,” as her 
cousin Hal Standish used to say when the 
girl Laura had fallen short of the rarefied 
heights of masculine logic. Perhaps Rob- 
ert couldn’t possibly miss that particular 
meeting. Perhaps what he had to say to 
Van Gelden, the Dutch chemist, wouldn’t 
keep. But if it weren’t Van Gelden, it 
would be something else—while she must 
accept, without a protest, the existence of 
lethal dullness which for almost a year, 
now, had been closing in around her... . 
She found the brooch she was searching 
for; it was beautifully effective on the 
gray. A flush of color stained her cheeks. 


Rosser could go to his meeting! 
She would go to the Dennarts’—that was 
to be her protest. Besides, you met such 
interesting people at the Dennarts’. Mark 
Dennart was a publisher, and his latest 
“find,” the novelist John Marvley, would 
be there tonight. . . . Robert and his 
work! There had been a time—already 
it seemed to Laura lost in a far past— 
when Robert had talked to her, of an 
evening, about his work. But there were 
no such evenings now. Coming home late, 
and always later, fagged, uncommunica- 
tive, with the eyes of a visionary, Robert 
would soon fling himself down in heavy 
sleep; and she, with a sense of widening 
detachment, would feel the hours invade 
her; the solitary, empty hours. Her life 
and Robert’s were no longer one. Had 
he a life, now, except that which he lived 
intensely—sometimes Laura imagined that 
the intensity was burning him out—in his 
office or his laboratory, in the university? 

In those far-past days he had ex- 
plained to her what he was doing, simpli- 
fying the complexities, as though speaking 
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to a child. And it had pleased her. She 
hadn’t been able to follow, really; but 
Robert’s smiling patience had warmed her, 
had brought her closer and closer to him, 
so that she felt that his life was her very 
own. Then all that had changed. She had 
not the least idea, now, what he was at. 
He was too tired, he said, to see people. 
There were no more evenings of bridge, 
no more dinner-parties. They were living 
like hermits! 

_ Well, she didn’t intend to live like a 
hermit! If Robert’s work had become all 
there was in his life, it was time that she 
began to go her own way! She was weary 
of trying to break down his reticence... . 
What he had told her that morning made 
little difference. He had lost the human 
touch! She needed people around her— 
people! She could not draw breath in the 
cold air of science! She lashed on the 
revolt within her. 

Framed in undulating waves of hair— 
like her father’s, it was,—Judy’s face be- 
gan to twitch. Tears gathered in the dark 
eyes. “There’s going to be a blackout to- 
night,” Judy said. “It was on the radio.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
But knowing well the differeace it made,— 
it was the crux of this whole miserable 
situation,—Laura felt a sharp rebuke of 
conscience. With Judy in such terror 
of the dark, they should have arranged a 
blackout room. She should have thought 
of it. It was too much to expect Robert 
to think of it! Robert had forgotten 


Judy’s existence! ‘And mine—mine too!” 
Laura cried to herself. 

“Why don’t you stay with me, if 
You don’t have to go to 


Daddy can’t? 
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the Dennarts’. 


Dark 


“Pm on the track of something im- 
mense!” He made a gesture. 


“Now, let’s stop talking about it, 
please!” Everything, even this necessity 
to argue with Judy, thrown in her lap! 


Tuat very morning Robert had 
brought up the subject of the scheduled 
blackout. Oh, to be sure, he didn’t like 
the thought of leaving Judy to face it 
without either himself or her at home! 

In darkness, Judy’s very soul grew 
crowded with gibbering voices, whispered 
threats, forms that had no form, eyes in no 
heads. Three years of soothing, cajoling, 
appeals to reason, had not banished the 
shapeless horrors, the blazing eyes, the sin- 
ister hissings. So they had come to letting 
Judy have a shaded lamp burning, every 
night, beside her bed. And still she would 
sometimes scream out in the silent hours; 
and Mother or Daddy—both, preferably 
—needed to sit with her until the sweat 
of nightmare had dried, and the sobs had 
ended in restless slumber. 

“T’ve that meeting on tonight,” Rob- 
ert said. ‘Van Gelden’s to be there.” 
For years he had carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with Van Gelden. And 
now, as he looked forward to seeing him 
face to face, his blue eyes became the eyes 
of a mystic. 

Laura resented it. She had been his 
one dream, and now he had another. 

“Oh, so Van Gelden’s over here!” 
She saw Robert look up, with his still 
boyishly naive eyes, at the mockery in her 
voice. 

“He had to flee Holland. Hitler’s 
‘New Order’ has use only for scientists 
who'll turn out bombs.... Bombs!” A 
sigh came from him, and the lines seemed 
to sear his worn face. “Bombs! So 
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we'll have to retaliate in kind. Isn’t it 
ghastly?” He shunned it; it was too 
ghastly to contemplate. “You’re going 
to the Dennarts’ tonight, did I understand 
you to say?” His brow, over which fell 
an unruly lock of black hair, wrinkled. 

“That’s right,” Laura replied. 

“T thought perhaps you’d like to meet 
Van Gelden. He’s one of the elect.” 

“No. John Marvley’s going to be at 
the Dennarts’.” 

The coldness of her tone made Robert 
begin pacing about the bedroom. Laura 
saw the hollowness of his cheeks, his 
weary overtaxed eyes. She was a little 
startled by the dispassionateness of her 
feelings toward him. And with the ques- 
tion—had there ever been a glorious, im- 
petuous romance to sweep them into each 
other’s arms?—ringing through her like a 
great cry, she turned her back on him, 
tears all at once wetting her lashes. 

“You see,” Laura heard him say 
hesitantly, “I want to discuss something 
with Van Gelden, after the meeting, some- 
thing I need his opinion about.” His voice 
suddenly burst forth. “Laura!” 

“What is it?” A cold anger dried 
her tears. She swung around. 

“What I must talk to him about, is 
what I’ve been working on—” 

“Oh—so at last you’re ready to let 
me in on it!” Once more the tears came 
to her eyes, as she remembered those radi- 
ant years when Robert had so patiently 
carried his work home to her, as it were; 
those shining evenings when she had not 
comprehended in the least what he was 
talking about—but what had it mat- 
tered? Every word of his had swelled her 
heart with love, ever-fresh love. 


“Tve told him about you. He’s 
___ crazy to meet you!” Emmaline said. 
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Judy’s small features disintegrated 
woefully. “Can't I have one light?’ 


“A new high explosive,” he went on. 
“A super-explosive. Bombs, you 
know! God—to have to retaliate in kind! 
I’m on the track of something—something 
horribly immense!” He made a gesture 
of a hand, as if to sweep the horrible im- 
mensity away. 

“Well, was it such a secret that you 
couldn’t have told me, before this?” 
Laura demanded. 

“T know you can keep a secret, 
Laura,” he answered softly. 

“Well, then?” 

“Tt’s dangerous work, you know. The 
most dangerous I’ve ever done.” 

“You mean—that’s why you didn’t 
tell me?” 

“Ves. And I don’t know why I’ve 
told you, now.” 


Bor then he knew, more and more 
clearly. And he seemed to himself to be 
trying to imprint on his heart Laura’s 
slender perfection, and the rich glory of 
her beloved hair; as though soon the 
memory of them was to be all he had left 
of her. It came to him, all at once, that 
Laura had been drifting away from him. 
He could find no other word for it. Drift- 
ing! And she was the central fact of his 
life! Was it necessary to talk about that 
fact? To do his work, from day to day, 
with Laura to come home to; Laura at 
his side, after long, too often disappoint- 
ing toil; that was all of life, for him. 
Need he tell her that—couldn’t she feel 
it? ... She didn’t care to meet Van Gelden, 
because Van Gelden was part of his work. 
She didn’t see why he need meet Van 
Gelden. So what was there left, but to ex- 
plain to her the vital necessity of seeing 
Van Gelden? Anger was rising in him 
fast; anger and chagrin. 

He saw the shock in Laura’s face. 

“Ts it as dangerous as that?” she 
asked, her voice breathless. 

“TI was-a fool to tell you!” he ex- 
claimed. Then he was glad to have been 
such’a fool; for the frightened violet eyes, 
the pallor, reassured him of her love. He 
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thought that he had never been happier. 
How could he have imagined her drifting 
from him? How could he have been so 
unfair to her? 

“Well,” she said at last, “if you’ve 
got to discuss it with Van Gelden, you 
must.” She was being irrational again; 
she knew it. She could not, somehow, for- 
give him all those months of silence. She 
could not, somehow, persuade herself that 
he had wanted to spare her worry. No! 
He was lost in his work. His life and hers 
had nothing left in common. 

Robert was dazed by her tone. It 
was as if she were saying, “It can wait, 
can’t it?” He moved again around the 
room. It couldn’t wait! Because, as it 
happened, Van Gelden was leaving the 
city early in the morning. It meant see- 
ing him tonight, or not in weeks. But 
he wouldn’t tell Laura that! She should 
feel his necessity; she should feel it! He 
was both angry and wretched. Silence, he 
thought, is the test of oneness. Love 
needs no words. Faith should be absolute. 
His mind strayed, exhausted. He scarce- 
ly was aware, as he offered, dully: 

“T don’t suppose Judy will be satisfied 
with having just Anna with her tonight?” 

“I’m sure not. But I don’t see what 
I can do about it.” 

Robert stood looking down at the 
floor. It was impossible for him to think, 
really, about Judy and the blackout. He 
could think only of the pass to which 
things had come to between him and 
Laura. It was all beyond his grasping. 
A spasm of pain crossed his face. .. . 
But he had never begged for anything, 
and he would not begin by begging for love. 


Eames sat down, passed an arm 
around her small daughter, and drew her 
close. 

“You don’t call it being alone, when 
Anna’s here?” 

“Anna! 
in the dark!” 

“She will, if I ask her to.” But 
would Anna? Anna, who had the cunning 


She won’t even sit with me 


Laura said: “It’s never as dark as 
you think it.” 


vindictiveness of a peasant, knew quite 
well that her services were soon to be dis- 
pensed with. Besides, Judy was not very 
good at concealing her aversions. Was 
Anna likely, then, to put herself out to 
calm the child’s fears? Laura felt a des- 
peration. If she gave up this evening, 
what might not Robert require next? 


Juvv's small features disintegrated 
woefully. “Can’t I have one light on— 
one single teeny light?” 

“Indeed not!” 

“Not one—like in my room, nights? 
What would happen?” 

“Tt would probably get us into a lot 
of trouble.... Now listen to me, Judith! 
In the first place, Anna is here with you. 

Wait—don’t speak! ... And you 
must get over this nonsense! At your 
age! I should think you’d be ashamed, a 
big girl like you!” 

“T am ashamed, but I can’t help it,” 
said Judy, now with her face tear-stained. 
“Will it be very dark? Very?” 

Laura, philosophically inspired, said: 
“Tt’s never as dark as you think it.” 

Judy did not rise to the philosophy. 
Sobbing to herself, “I won’t ask them, 
ever any more, to stay with me—they 
don’t love me—I’ll never, never ask them 
to love me,” she slid off the chaise-longue 
and ran out of the room. Laura did not 
see her again until they were at dinner. 

On that meal there pressed a si- 
lence almost unbroken. Laura wondered 
whether Judy had asked her father to 
stay home with her. If so, the plea had 
failed. And Laura’s determination to go 
her own way, after having wavered, hard- 
ened. She glanced across the table at 
Robert, and remembering what. he had 
said about danger, she felt a chill flee 
through her. She wanted, for a moment, 
to cry. But, she supposed, in times like 
these he was called upon to do such work. 
And hadn’t he admitted to her, once or 
twice before, that there was some peril in 
what he did? 

Robert drank off his coffee, scalding 
hot, and rose. He was among the honored 
few selected to greet Van Gelden officially. 
He explained that he had to put in an 
early appearance. The prospect of greet- 
ing Van Gelden did not seem, after all, to 
be affording him much pleasure. In a 
stiff, dark suit, he looked more than usual- 
ly gaunt. His tie was askew, and Laura 
caught herself back from an impulse to 
set it straight. She still felt like crying. 
But couldn’t he see Van Gelden tomor- 
row? No! He wanted to live, these days, 
only among his colleagues—not with his 
wife and child! And it would be increas- 
ingly so! And her life, his wife’s, would 
grow from year to year more arid, if she 
let it come to that! 
Robert kissed Judy. 

Be a good girl.” 
“Good night.” Judy’s voice was 
small, making its way out past the lump 
of tears in her throat. 

Then, as though with afterthought, 
Robert passed around the table and kissed 
Laura. “You look stunning,” he remarked. 
And while red rushed up into Laura’s 
face, he went from the dining-room. 

“When are you going, Mother?” 
Judy asked, in tragic resignation. 

“What?” Laura was aroused from 
her unhappy brooding. “Oh, not quite yet, 


“Good night, 
dear. 


‘ 


“‘Daddy’s back too,” crowed Judy. 
- “So I don’t care how dark it gets!” 


dear.” She had, then, the thought of 
waiting for the blackout to be over. It 
would still not be ten o’clock. But she 
recalled the flutter in Emmaline Dennart’s 
voice: “Come early, dear. John may 
run out on us right after dinner—he’s so 
charmingly unpredictable!” Laura, realiz- 
ing with what eagerness she looked for- 
ward to meeting John Marvley, whose 
rather involved novel she had read, to 
prepare herself, as it were, glanced at 
Judy. “If I don’t give in to her, now,” 
she said to herself rapidly, “maybe she’ll 
get over it, once and for all!” 

Laura went to the kitchen, where 
Anna; flat-faced and sour-eyed, clattered 
dishes with unnecessary noise. “Anna, 
please be sure to stay with Judy all 
through the blackout.” 

“Aw-ri’,” Anna grunted. 

“And remember to turn out all the 
lights, when you hear the whistles.” 


L was a quarter past eight when 
Laura kissed Judy hastily, to fend off 
another outburst of emotion, and set 
forth along the parkside to walk the mile 
southward to the Dennarts’. She must 
give them good time to finish dining. 

Dimmed street-lamps, and windows 
of apartments scaling up to heaven, burned 
in a murk of rainy air. The park was 
draped in pale mist, and Laura felt the 
damp on her cheeks. The blackout should 
be rather thorough. City-wide, too. Prob- 
ably little reflected illumination. No 
moon or stars... . 

A child sat quaking in a blacked-out 
room.... No, it wasn’t a room—it was 
a closet! The child was nine years old, 
a big girl, Was she, though? Was she? 
She was six—just six! ‘Listen to Mother, 
sweetheart. This is our living-room!” 
But it wasn’t; it was a black closet! 

Then it was Laura who was six years 
old. She was stifling in the black closet. 
Her playmates had locked her in it; and 
their trail of diminishing laughter, their 
receding, scampering feet, were the last 


sounds she heard before her own screams 
rang out. 

She was surrounded by gibbering 
voices, hissing whispers. Things brushed 
her hands, her face, her hair. Shapes such 
as she had never before seen, swirled 
around her, fell toward her, as if to de- 
vour. Eyes glared, red and green and 
yellow; and they had no faces! Eyes 
without faces! Oh, eyes without faces! 

Her hands pounded on the door. No 
one answered. Nora, the maid, was out. 
Mother was out. She pounded so, her 
knuckles bled. She kicked so, her feet 
were one great agony. She crumpled to 
a floor—or was it the bottom of a pit? 
Long shudders fled through her; she 
squeezed her face into wet palms, not to 
see the shapes, the eyes. Her screams 
sank to sobs, the sobs to moans, “They’ll 
never find me, and I'll die!” 

“Fee-fo-fi-fum!’”—right into her ear 
it came, rough and husky. “I smell the 
blood of an Englishman!” It wasn’t an 
Englishman’s blood he smelled; it was 
hers! We was over her, with a knife! 
Oh, oh, oh—he had a big knife! She 
sprang to her feet. Her hammering fists, 
her shrieks, reverberated through . the 
house, just as Mother came in— 


Wise through the mist along 
the parkside, Laura thought, her cheeks 
losing their color: ‘How can I be so 
cruel? What’s happened to me, to make 
me so cruel? I’m taking it out on Judy! 
I’m angry with Robert, and I’m taking it 
out on Judy! ... Well, if he hasn't 
enough imagination to know what she'll 
suffer, all alone in the dark, thank heaven, 
I have! If he won’t give something up, 
to be with her, Z will!’’ And she ached 
to strain the child to her breast. “Moth- 
er’s come back to you, darling!” 

Her eyes full of bewildered tears, she 
found herself crossing the avenue, enter- 
ing a drugstore. Now she was searching 
a directory. Good heavens, how often 
she had called the Dennarts’ number, and 
now it had gone (Please turn to page 72) 


Fs 


Laura threw herself in his arms. 
“Sweetheart, be careful,be careful!” 
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HARRY HANSEN 


Tike theater is both illusion and reality, make- 
believe and life. Both W. Somerset Maugham and 
Sinclair Lewis have drawn on it for stories. Fitz- 
roy Davis has written its publicity and acted on 
its boards. 

His first novel, “Quicksilver,” is packed with its 
life; trivial, gay, sad, momentous, and with the 
experiences of the actors who trouped with that 
volatile Juliet, Miss Navarre. “You can’t ad lib in 
Shakespeare!” warns the manager—but you can 
live a full life playing him. 


Acnwiher thrilling page of American history 
awaits us in the story W. L. White obtained from 
the lips of Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 3, which 
fought the Bataan campaign to the last. He calls it 
“They Were Expendable.” 


— you were teaching English to high- 
school students and had to tell them how to use 
the right words. You would have to talk brilliantly 
yourself to keep them awake. 

That is exactly what Maxwell Nurnberg does in 
his book about usage—‘‘What’s the Good Word?” 
It entertains while giving useful information many 
of us need to match our wits with the Quiz Kids. 


“Quicksilver,” by Fitzroy Davis; Harcourt, Brace & Co., $3. 
“They Were Expendable,” by W.L. White; Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2. 
“What's the Good Word?” by Maxwell Nurnberg; Simon & Schuster, $2. 


This noted critic will briefly review in each issue the recently published book 
he deems the most interesting. 


Zt 
This is the eleventh in the series of 
articles about those rare individuals who 
do the things that most of us only dream 
of doing. Meet Ted Husing, the ace an- 
nouncer. 


En. year, for the past sixteen years, come November, Ted Husing swears 
in the presence of numerous witnesses that never, never again will he broadcast 
another football game. Not for all the gold at Fort Knox—not for all the X cards 
in Washington! For the following ten months he sticks to his decision and tells 
all and sundry . . . now that he is through with the gridiron, he feels a new man. 
Then comes the perfidious month of September. Shortly after Labor Day. the 
ladies and gentlemen who frequent the “21” Club begin taking notice of a be- 
spectacled six-footer who walks up and down in the lobby, waves his arms and 
mutters, addressing no one in particular: “Five will get you twenty that Minne- 
sota will get licked this year.” Or—“I wouldn’t be surprised at all if those Duke 
fellows are the bunch to watch this season.” And so on, ad infinitum. The open- 
ing game finds Mr. Husing and his faithful assistant Jimmy Dolan exactly where 
everybody expected to see them: Right in front of the C.B.S. mike. 


“The trouble with Ted is,” volunteers 
one of his best friends, “that he is a frus- 
trated athlete. As a boy he dreamed of 


becoming the greatest fullback this coun- 
try has ever beheld. He failed to achieve 
that ambition. Worse still, he was sus- 
pended from the team of Stuyvesant High 
School because of his low scholastic stand- 
ing. So nowadays he is trying to make 
the vicarious thrills pay for all those 
never-made touchdowns.” 

This harsh accusation leaves Husing 
unruffled. He admits that he never got 
very far as a football-player, but he ex- 
plains, with proper gestures, and a con- 
siderable amount of self-pity, that he nev- 
er had a chance. He was born—forty-one 
years ago—in a modest room overlooking 
what he describes as, a “quiet corner 
saloon in the Bronx.” His father’s work 
(he was a club steward) took him to 
various cities and towns in New York 
State, and Ted never stayed long enough 
in any school to settle down to the grim 
business of making the All-American 
team. 

For a time (while his father worked 
at the Catholic Club in Columbia Uni- 
versity) Ted managed to endear himself 
to Columbia’s Varsity baseball and basket- 
ball teams and became their mascot. But 


Pi 


Broadcasting a horse-race is a thrill 
and a privilege, not just a job, for 


Ted Husing. 


just then World War I came, and he en- 
listed. He was only sixteen, so he had to 
lie about his age and enlist under an as- 
sumed name. Surprisingly enough, the 
Army thought so much of him that he 
was assigned to the Intelligence Division. 
He did not get the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, but he acquired a great deal of 
self-assurance (a trait which still distin- 
guishes him) and developed a healthy in- 
terest in stud poker. 

The war over, he decided to improve 
his 1.Q. He attended Commerce High 
School in New York for something like 
three months; then he switched to Pace 
Business Institute and finally wound up 
at Columbia. Nicholas Murray Butler 
was not aware of his existence, but Ted 
actually remained one of the good Doc- 
tor’s charges for two long years. 

Poker for a penny ante on Morning- 
side Heights finally bored Ted to extinc- 
tion. He was craving for excitement. So he 
shook Columbia’s dust off his feet in 1921 
and joined a semi-professional football 
team known as the Prescotts. Even John 
Kieran remembers little about the Pres- 
cotts, except that both Ted Husing and 
his present assistant, Jimmy Dolan, were 
playing on that none-too-brilliant team. 


if 1922, the year Husing came 
of age, he fell hard for Billy Mitchell’s 
flamboyant elegance. “The guy’s right,” 
he said to himself. “The future belongs 
to the aviation.” Without any further to- 
do, Ted went to an aviation school and 
spent his nights dreaming of an imaginary 
battleship sunk by the plane piloted by 
Lt. Edward Britt Husing. Edward Britt 
is right because that’s how he was chris- 
tened, the Britt part of the name being a 
compliment to prizefighter James Edward 


Husing and his assistant Jimmy Dolan testing their beloved 


gadget—the Annunciator Board—responsible for the accuracy 
of Ted’s football broadcasts. 
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Photos by Acme and Press Association 
(Jimmy) Britt, the idol of Papa Husing. 
Unfortunately for Britt and the head of 
the Husing family, the name did not stick. 
A minx of a little girl who was the great 
announcer’s childhood sweetheart thought 
that that Edward Britt business was too 
silly for words and she nicknamed her 
boy friend Ted. He is still Ted. Were a 
letter addressed to Mr. Edward Britt 
Husing to reach the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, it would be undoubtedly re- 
turned, marked “Unknown.” 

The Washington brass hats being 
what they were in 1922, no battleship was 
provided for the very ambitious Mr. Hus- 
ing. He had to be satisfied with joining 
a commercial air-line company. “God 
knows what I would be doing today,” he 
relates wistfully, “had it not been for that 
unfortunate landing.” The landing in 


question spared Husing’s life, but it did : 
wreck his plane. Exit Edward Britt Hus- An all-around announcer, Ted has covered every conceivable event 


ing, pilot. Enter Ted Husing, announcer. from great political conventions to floods, railroad wrecks and marathon 
It all began very, very inauspiciously, dances. He confesses his partiality for sports. Football is his favorite. 


In 1923 Husing read an announcement in 
the New York Daily News advising its 
readers that its publishers were prepared 
to give ten big shining dollars for the best 
criticism of a radio program, any radio 
program. “It’s a push-over,” said Ted, 
and set down at his typewriter. A week 
later he received a ten-dollar check. Just 
like that! This started Ted thinking. If 
he was so good at criticising radio pro- 
grams, why couldn't he be equally good 
at working for a broadcasting company? 

He made inquiries and discovered 
that a radio station in New York was 
looking for an announcer. He had to be 
a college graduate and a musical expert. 
Neither qualification fitted Husing, but 
he applied for the job just the same. A 
friend who wrote musical reviews for a 
New York paper gave him several quick 
lessons in musical terminology. As to the 
college-graduate clause, Ted skipped it in 


toto. He didn’t say yes: he didn’t say no. Husing scored his greatest scoop in April 1928, when in pouring rain 
On September 13, 1924, he was notified he broadcast the description of Floyd Bennett’s funeral at Arlington 
by Station WJZ that his application had Cemetery. The broadcast lasted two and a half hours. 


been approved and that he had won over 
six hundred and eleven college graduates 
and musical experts, who were trying to 
get the job. “They hired me,” he ex- 
plains, “because I could talk louder and 
longer than any of the other boys.” 


Tae people who know Husing con- 
cede this particular point only too will- 
ingly. It is their contention that even 
today, eighteen years later, with his repu- 
tation firmly established and his stake 
made, Ted can still talk louder and longer 
than any other man in the United States. 
With Huey P. Long dead and Father 
Coughlin in temporary retirement, no 
American of our times can hope to out- 
talk or out-debate Husing. At the drop 
of a hat, or even a handkerchief, he 
will argue on any conceivable subject, 
from gin rummy to zodlogy, and from 
Whirlaway to Secretary Knox. 

There were (Please turn to page 98) 


Husing and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., joined forces and merged their 
talents when “covering’’ the Columbia-Navy crew race on the Harlem 
River. Between them, they stirred up great excitement. 
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BY ELIZABETH GOUDGE 
ILLUSTRATED BY ANDREW LOOMIS 


‘There Il Aways 


A. children turn the pages of a book of fairy-tales, so did Joy Malony stop 
every morning on her way to work to look at the pictures that the man with the 
lame leg had dxayen on the pavement. They fascinated her. They fed something in 
her that was starving, that had always been starving ever since she could remember. 
She had been born and bred in London, breathed its river mists and been drenched 
by its rains for as long as she could remember, trod its pavements all the days of 
her life; and if you had asked her, she would have said that she loved London. 


She loved the orange glow of its 
smoky sunsets, the silvery lights that 
sparkled over huddled roofs and chimney- 
pots when frost was in the air, the firsi 
trembling gold of the daffodils in the 
parks. And in pre-war days, before they 
had been sandbagged or taken away for 
safety, she had loved the statues of Lon- 
don; the winged Love poised above the 
traffic of Piccadilly, King Charles riding 
austere and sorrowful hard by his own 
Whitehall, Peter Pan blowing his pipes 
in Kensington Gardens. When peace came 
back, it would be wonderful, she thought, 
to hear again the rustle of Love’s wings, 
the stately pacing of the King’s horse in 
the moonlight, the low sweet music of the 
pipes of Pan. 

The men of today had established a 
reign of hate, and»they were making so 
much noise with their bombs and guns 
and airplanes and roaring munition fac- 
tories that one could not hear the homely 
clink of a horse’s hoofs on a frosty road, 
or the music of the fairies; but it was 
Joy’s belief that those things were not 
permanently lost out of the world; one 
day there would come a great exhausted 
silence; and then, very faint and far away, 
the clip-clop of a horse’s hoofs, a soft 
rustling like wind in the trees, a thread of 
music. . . . Peace, men would say won- 
deringly. Peace. 

Yet though there was this beauty in 
London, these dreams and fancies swirling 
in the mist, something in Joy was still 
hungry. Her father had been born in an 
Irish cabin, where the hills of Donegal fall 
steeply to the sea; and her mother had 
come from the hills too, from those Sicil- 
ian hills where the clover and wild mi- 
gnonette that Persephone trod still clothe 
the fields with color and hot fragrance 
under the sun. How the Irish poet and 
the Italian singer had come to London, 
met and mated, loved and died, was so old 
a story that their daughter had almost for- 
gotten the little she had known of it. 
They had left her nothing but a small 
legacy that had enabled a kindly god- 
mother, before she too died, to feed and 
clothe Joy through childhood, send her 
to school and then settle her with a good 
dressmaking firm, to be taught her craft 
by one of the best designers of beautiful 
clothes in London. The legacy was ex- 
hausted now; and Joy had nothing that 
had belonged to her parents except, it 
might be, their memories, that lived on in 
her quite extraordinary dreams. 

It was because the pavement artist 
with the lame leg apparently had much 
the same sort of dreams that his pictures 


so fascinated Joy. He did not draw the 
usual sort of thing at all; there were no 
fat salmon on his strip of pavement, no 
still-life groups of rosy apples and bunches 
of grapes upon the boards that he propped 
against the ruins of a bombed building be- 
hind him. He drew the oddest, most frag- 
mentary pictures, that reminded Joy of 
phrases of music torn out of the sym- 
phonies where they belonged, and all jos- 
tled up together; or like all the birds try- 
ing to shout each other down, each with a 
different song, on an April morning. 

Not one of his pictures was ever the 
same; not one was even what Joy as a 
good dressmaker called “properly finished 
off ;”’ yet each seemed somehow to be quite 
perfect in itself, and yet to blend with the 
others into what was best described as a 
sort of patchwork of jubilance.... In 
fact, they were just like Joy’s dreams, that 
she had once described to her godmother 
s “pictures of glorious places that I’ve 
never seen, and the exhilaration of lovely 
experiences I’ve never had, that make me 
wake up knowing that though I’ve never 
been anywhere, still I own the world.” 


Ox one particular morning in spring 
Joy stood looking at the pictures for long- 
er than usual. It was the period of the 
London air raids, and the previous night 
had been, to say the least of it, unpleas- 
ant; and this morning Joy had walked 
through shattered streets very quickly 
with head held high, eyes right and tight- 
ened lips. It was her theory that it was 
better not to look too close if there was 
nothing one could do. If there had been 
anything to do, of course she would have 
done it, for she was no coward. But at 
eight-thirty in the London streets on the 
morning after a blitz, it was best for a girl 
of eighteen to get straight to her job and 
not to look about her too much; unless the 
scenes she looked at were fierce little 
trumpet notes of beauty chalked on a 
bloodstained pavement or against a shat- 
tered wall. ... Yes, that was blood on the 
pavement. ... She deliberately took her 
eyes from the stain and looked at the pic- 
tures instead. 

A village of wooden houses painted 
eggshell blue at the foot of a snow moun- 


tain, with fields beside a stretch of still. 


water where peasants in ballooning skirts, 
with bright cotton handkerchiefs tied over 
their heads, gathered their hay.... A 
little Byzantine church of a warm orange 
color with a small brown dome, and be- 
hind it a sky of a blue that England sel- 
dom sees.... A group of pine trees with 
glowing trunks and blue-black branches 


stark against towering cumulus clouds. 
. A shepherd boy tending goats in a 


field of orange marigolds. ... Golden bar- 
ley warm against a background of green 
vines... . It was an entirely new batch 
this morning. He always produced a new 
batch after a bad raid. 

“Like ’em?” he asked. 

“Ves,” said Joy. 

It was the first time they had ex- 
changed any remarks; except for a brief, 


be Beauty 
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“It was a good answer,” said the priest when the wedding was over... . 
“The immediate celebration of a wedding in a church that has been 


bombed. ... Life goes on... Good luck!” 


“Good morning,” on Joy’s side, and a 
gruff, surly, “Thank you,” on the artist’s 
side when she dropped a coin into his hat. 
But they had taken stock of each other 
long before this. Upon the very first day 
that their eyes met, they had been deeply 
aware of each other. 

The man, upon his side, knew by 
heart now every line of the girl’s erect, 
graceful, yet rather taut little figure, al- 
ways so neatly and gayly dressed. It was 


not necessary for her to be there for him 
to see the proud poise of the small head, 
the play of light and shadow on the 
straight dark hair and the- dusky flawless 
skin, the lovely contour of the face with 
the straight little nose and resolute lips 
and chin curving faultlessly to the strong 
Doric neck, the glance of the deep blue 
Irish eyes, cool, appraising, without shame 
or fear. It was such a face as he had seen 
sometimes traced on old coins; and to his 


eyes, the figure under the tautness of its 
courage had the eager grace of an age so 
dewy fresh that to love life had been the 
natural corollary of living. Yes, he could 
see that she loved living, and took trouble 
with it. It was not within the bounds of 
possibility that she could have slept last 
night; yet every hair on her sleek bare 
head was in place; there was not a speck 
of dust on the green frock she wore, 
straight and plain, yet vivid and fresh as a 
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daffodil sheath; and she had not forgotten 
to touch her lips with color. In the room 
where he lodged, he had a score or so of 
sketches of her, done from memory; and 
after today there would be another. 

She was perhaps less accurately in- 
formed of his outward appearance than 
he of hers, for it had been his pictures 
that had captured her attention in the first 
place; and in approaching the man through 
his work, she was more aware of what he 
was than of what he looked like. She was 
aware of his obstinacy in the face of dis- 
aster—for who but an incredibly obstinate 
man would celebrate each fresh blitz with 
a fresh batch of pictures that scarcely any- 
one looked at, on a stretch of pavement 
that would probably be dust tomorrow?— 
his photographic memory for beauty, his 
unquenchable delight in it, his surly pride 
that could only growl like an irritated lion 
when a coin dropped into his hat. 

It was through a knowledge of these 
attributes that she had become aware of 
the huge bony bulk of the man, fined 
down by privations and injuries yet dog- 
gedly stalwart still, like some storm- 
seamed old pine tree immovable upon its 
chosen post of observation on the top of 
the hill, of his seamed dark face, which 
was hard with his angry pride, yet lit up 
by the dark bright eyes that missed noth- 
ing at all of beauty or interest in the 
contemporary scene. It was impossible to 
guess his age. Though it could be said of 
him that he certainly was not young, it 
could be said with equal certainty that he 
was not old. He was a long way yet from 
that twilight of life, when only the past 
seems precious. and men say of present 
years: “I have no pleasure in them.” 

A remark of which it was not pos- 
sible to imagine either Joy or this man 
being guilty! As thrillingly alive in the 
moment as any two human creatures can 
be, they looked at each other across the 
brilliant little pictures on the stained and 
dusty pavement. 


ee 
Onzy half-past eight,” said the man. 
“Early, aren’t you? It’s usually nine 
forty-five when you go by.” 

He spoke clear, beautifully enunciated 
English, with a slightly foreign accent. 
His voice was hoarse from much exposure 
to weather, but it had a depth and warmth 
behind the hoarseness that suggested that 
it had had beauty in its day. 

“Ves, I’m early,” said Joy. “It was 
a relief to get moving, after the packet we 
had last night.” 

“Spend last night in a shelter?” 

Joy wrinkled her nose in distaste. 
“No; I can’t stand those shelters. I spent 
it in my room, as I always do.” 

“Alone?” he asked. 

“Yes, my landlady and the other 
lodgers go to the shelter. I’m not afraid. 
I sit up and knit.” 

“Ts your room high up in the house?” 

“Fairly high. It was rather fun last 
night, for it swung backward and forward 
like a bird’s nest in a tall tree in a gale. 
I felt like a bird.” 

“Did you sing?” he asked, his eyes 
on her strong Doric throat, a singer’s 
throat, his ears greedily drinking in every 
inflection of her musical Irish voice. 

“No,”’ said Joy. ; 

“Just set your teeth and knitted? 
A little afraid after all, perhaps. Try 


singing next time; any song, but the old 
ones are the best. Never let the body get 
taut. That’s the way to break. Look at 
you now, tense as a bent bow, though 
you’ve nothing to do for ten minutes but 
stand there in the sun and gossip... . 
Ever been to Athens?” 

The sudden change of conversation 
startled her, jerked some of the stiffness 
out of her body. “No,” she said. “I’ve 
never been out of England.” 


H: pointed to the picture of the 
orange-colored Byzantine church with the 
small brown dome. “It’s the church at 
Daphne, just outside Athens. And the 
shepherd boy in the field of orange mari- 
golds I saw in Crete; but I’ve missed out 
the purple mallow and the red poppies 
that grew to right and left of him. lest 
English eyes should refuse to believe it. 
And the vines and barley; I saw them in 
Crete too. And those pines—I don’t 
doubt they still grow in Germany, in the 
Bavarian Alps, up among the snow winds 
and the towering clouds. And that vil- 
lage of painted houses—that’s Norwegian. 
I've lived there.” 

Her face was alizht with interest, her 
figure relaxed into the grace he had guessed 
was there beneath the tight armor of her 
courage. His muttered words of explana- 
tion had made the pictures come start- 
lingly alive; she saw those gaudy flowers 
in the fields of Crete, and felt the snow 
wind in the Bavarian Alps. 

“And you’ve been in all those coun- 
tries?” she asked incredulously. 

“T’ve lived in most of the countries of 
Europe, and fought in them as well, in this 
war and the last. I’ve been most things 
too: soldier, mountaineer, schoolmaster, 
actor, painter—and a pretty good painter 
too, when I’d oils and canvas instead of 
paving-stone and chalk for a medium.” 

“Yet there must be one country that 
you especially belong to?” questioned Joy. 

“No,” he said. “I am a European. I 
happened to be born in Corsica, of a 
French father and a Spanish mother; but 
Corsica and France and Spain hold my 
heart no more than Germany or Italy; or 
even Norway, where I fought my last fight 
before I escaped to England. I repeat; 
Tam a European.” 

“But you fought for Norway against 
Germany,” said Joy. 

“T fought for Europe,” he replied 
fiercely. ‘For Europe, old and _ lovely, 
diverse, free—’” He stopped and laughed. 
“But good God, I can’t tell a little chit of 
a girl with just ten minutes to spare what 
I mean by Europe. And you’re English, 
and therefore too insular to understand.” 

Joy’s head went up. “I understand, 
all right,” she said. “You want men to 
be free to build orange-colored churches 
with brown domes in one country if they 
want to, and paint their houses eggshell 
blue in another, if they think that would 
be fun. You want there to be shepherd 
boys keeping goats in fields full of flowers, 
the way they did a thousand years ago, 
and people singing the songs they’ve al- 
ways sung. You want some countries to 
paint their fishing-boats blue, with eyes 
to see which way they are going, just for 
a joke, and others to paint them brown 
with red sails. That’s what you mean by 
Europe; men set free to make beautiful 
things and make them all quite different, 


as though their fingers were stalks that 
flowers grow out of. You don’t want 
Nazi tanks rolling all the world into o.e 
dead level of mud.” 

“Aha!” he said. “Boats with eyes to 
see which way they are going? So you 
know about those, do you? I thousht 
there was something Sicilian about your 
neck! So you’re not English, after all.” 

“T am!” flashed Joy. “Having had 
an Italian mother doesn’t prevent my be- 
ing English!” 

“Nor having had an Irish father?” 

“No!” stormed Joy. “I was born in 
London. I love London. I’m as insular 
as I can be.” 

“Tn the sense in which you use the 
word, thank God for that!” said the artist. 
“You misunderstood what I meant by in- 
sular. You mean that you love this land 
of your birth above all others. ... Well, 
that’s all right, that’ll lead you to cherish 
its special and individual beauties; but I 
meant by insular, that narrow spirit that 
won’t pay attention to the other countries, 
won’t admit of a larger loyalty, can’t be 
bothered to find out how to weld the 
diverse beauty of the many into the unity 
of the whole. And that’s what we’ve got 
to learn to do, my girl; no dead level of 
stinking mud, but a patchwork quilt of 
fragrance and color.” 

“What made you become a pavement 
artist?” asked Joy. 

“Boredom,” said the man. “I got 
sick and tired of sitting waiting for a 
refugee committee to think how to employ 
me. I thought it would be a good joke, 
too. Also, there’s no better answer to an 
avalanche of destruction than a spot of 
creation. Even Christ didn’t propose 
that you should do nothing when your 
enemy struck you; he suggested turning 
the other cheek. That is quite a creative 
answer, if you think it out. ... O mine 
enemy, you cannot destroy beauty out of 
the world! If you destroy it upon the one 
side, you will merely find yourself con- 
fronted with another even lovelier.” 

“Look at the time!” ejaculated Joy 
suddenly. “I shall be late at my job. 
And we’re making quite an exhibition of 
ourselves. We’re collecting quite a crowd.” 

“You're English, all right,” the man 
assured her. “This dislike of collecting 
a crowd! Why not collect a crowd? 
The collectors of crowds are public bene- 
factors, if they keep ’em amused. I’ve 
spent my life collecting crowds.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Joy a little 
dryly. ‘“You’re an extraordinary man— 
almost too startling to be true.” 

“Like the flowers of Crete,” he said. 
“Yellow marigolds and purple mallow and 
scarlet poppies. Yet they were there be- 
fore the Hun blasted the place to bits, 
and they’ll be there again when the black 
mud has receded. ... It is not I who am 
making you late at your job. You will 
keep continuing the conversation when I 
thought it was finished.” 


Jax turned abruptly on her heel and 
left him. Just once she looked back, 
and he was hard at work on a new pic- 
ture, drawing it around and about that 
bloodstain on the pavement. For a mo- 
ment she felt revolted, and a little sick. 
Then her shiver of revulsion turned to a 
thrill of admiration. Not very easy, sure- 
ly, to make a gay picture out of a blood- 


stain. But she wouldn’t put it beyond 
him to succeed. 

Rosa Macdanforth, the dressmaker 
for whom Joy worked, was a woman of 
genius. She had no shop, but a small 
dwelling-place and a large workroom in 
what had once been a mews. Joy walked 
up a narrow lane between two tall old 
houses and into a small cobbled yard and 
was immediately confronted by Rosa’s 
bright blue front door, once a stable door, 
flanked by two blue tubs full of geraniums, 
with Rosa’s painted sign with her name 
upon it swinging overhead, the sign of a 
Hebridean spinning-wheel beside a briar- 
bush. To the right of the yard the stable 
buildings had been turned into the ware- 
house of a perfumery, where herbs were 
stored; and through whose small windows 
there floated deliciously the smell of rose- 
mary and verbena, orris-root and lavender. 
To the left was a high garden wall with 
lilacs and laburnums just showing over the 
top. There was a dovecote in the garden, 
and the coroo-coroo of the doves, and the 
rustling of their wings, was an integral 
part of this fragrant and most highly indi- 
vidual corner, one of those curious little 
oases of charm and beauty that tuck them- 
selves away in the odd crannies of the 
great city of London, like flowers growing 
under the ledges of a rocky cliff. 


Rosa’s own living-rooms were to the 
left of the door as one entered, next to the 
garden wall. To the right there were the 
fitting-room and storeroom below, with a 
flight of narrow stairs leading up to the 
big workroom over them. 

It was almost more of a studio than 
a workroom, for Rosa, though her hu- 
mility would have refused the appellation, 
was an artist and nothing less. She had 
stained her walls and ceiling a pale pearl 
gray, and her scrubbed wooden floor deep 
scarlet. Gay designs, painted some of 
them by herself and some by Joy, deco- 
rated the walls, their colors echoed by the 
materials that lay on the long trestle 
tables. Rosa dealt only in the finest and 
the best, and these materials were hand- 
woven tweeds and linen from her native 
Hebrides, silks that were soft as flower 
petals, muslins like gossamer. And she 
employed only workers single-minded in 
their art; any slackness, any skimping, 
and the girl was turned out at once. 

At least, that was how it had been be- 
fore the war. Today, when Joy came into 
the workroom, she found only Rosa there, 
for she and Rosa were the only workers 
‘eft in what had once been a flourishing 
business. The others had all gone to do 
war-work; and Joy, now that she was 
eighteen, would of course soon be going 
too. And there were not many materials 
heaped on the tables today, for fine wool 
and soft silk were getting harder and hard- 
er to come by, and custom was falling off. 

“JT wish to goodness,’ said Rosa ir- 
ritably, as Joy came in, “that you would 
provide yourself with husband, home and 
screaming baby.” 

“But why?” asked Joy. 

“Because then you need not go and 
make munitions. In the intervals of 
smacking the baby and frying steak and 
onions for the man, you could carry on 
my business.” 

“Why steak and onions?” asked Joy. 
“T hate steak and onions.” 


When the All-Clear had sounded, and Joy pulled back the curtains— 


“I can’t say I expected to live through the night,” he said. 


“I always expect to live,” Joy answered. 


“Did you?” 
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Ernst von Dohnanyi: Serenade in C major, 

ployed by Jascha Heifetz, violin, William 

rimrose, viola, and Emanuel Feuermann, 
’cello. Victor Album DM-903. 

Dohnanyi deserves much more frequent 
hearings than he ha; been getting. The 
names of the performers will give you an 
idea of the perfection of the performance. 


Fritz Kreisler: ““My Favorites.”’ Victor 
Album M-910. 

And they’re your favorites, too—the “Ca- 
price Viennois,” “Tambourin Chinois.” 
‘Liebesfreud,” “Liebesleid” (not “Liebes- 
lied,” as Victor calls it), “La Gitana.” and 
“Schén Rosmarin,” played as only the mas- 
ter plays them. 
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Irving Berlin: Songs from “This Is The Army,” by the original soldier 
east. Decca Album 340. 

This show has already turned over half a million dollars to the Army 
Relief and—at this writing, at least—is still packing ’em in at the Broad- 
way Theatre in New York. The collection includes the classic “Oh, 
How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning,” sung by old Marse Berlin him- 
self. Incidentally, the profits from this album go to the Army Relief. 


“Strip Polka,” sung by Johnny Mercer with 
Freddie Slack’s Orchestra. Capitol 103. 

The author of “My Mama Done Told Me” 
and “Tangerine” has done it again, and puts 
over his own lyrics con amore. 
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each month two or more records he believes our readers will enjoy playing. 
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“Men don’t,” replied Rosa bitterly 
“They adore steak. It’s because they eat 
so much beef—underdone—that they go 
to war... . All that hot red angry 
blood—” 

‘ “Hitler’s a vegetarian,” Joy reminded 
er. 

“T don’t care what he is,” said Rosa. 
“What’s got me down is the fact that he’s 
ruined my business.” 

Joy looked at her where she stood in 
the full light from the window, twisting a 
letter round and round in her fingers, and 
it struck her with a shock of surprise that 
Rosa had quite suddenly become an old 
woman. She had always looked elderly, a 
tall gaunt Scotswoman with iron-gray hair, 
dour and self-contained, giving no sign in 
her outward appearance of the Celtic fire 
and imagination that had had their only 
outlet in her work; but until today Joy 
had seen no signs of weakness in her. But 
now she looked really old and quite in- 
credibly tired. Her business had always 
been the passion of her life, Joy knew. 

“Hang on,” Joy said to her softly and 
fiercely. “Hang on. You make beautiful 
things here. Hang on.” 

“Somehow I don’t want to,” said 
Rosa slowly. “I want the business to go 
on, of course, but I dread the fight I’ll 
have to put up to keep it alive. And these 
raids are getting me down. ... What in 
the world am I to say to this letter?” 

She tossed it across and sat down to 
her work; the making of.a wedding-dress 
out of a strip of satin that gleamed like 
mother-of-pearl. It was the only wedding 
order she had had in months, for nearly 
all the girls nowadays were being married 
in their uniforms. One couldn’t blame 
them, for they had no time to bother over 
fittings, but it was very annoying for the 
dressmakers. 


tee read the letter. It came from a 
well-known theater and was a request that 
Rosa should make a set of costumes for a 
ballet that was to be presented by a com- 
pany of international refugee artists. The 
director had seen Miss Macdanforth’s 
work and admired it. The ballet was to 
center round an old Norwegian folk-tale, 
and the dancers would represent peasants 
and trolls. There was next to no money 
to spend, but he was sure Miss Macdan- 
forth would be able to achieve an artistic 
effect for very little outlay. He would be 
glad to hear her reactions to this sug- 
gestion. 

“Oh, but that’s grand!” cried Joy, 
looking up with sparkling eyes. ‘That'll 
keep us going for a long time.” 

“Tf I am to achieve an artistic effect 
with very little outlay, I shall be able to 
use only the commonest materials,” said 
Rosa. “And that’s a thing I’ve never 
done, and never will do. Cheap, shoddy 
stuff! I won’t touch it. I shall refuse, 

oy.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” said 
Joy hotly. “What does it matter about 
using shoddy materials? All over the 
world artists are having to make do with 
what medium they can find. Why, I know 
an artist who used to paint in oils, and 
now he’s chalking his pictures on a Lon- 
don pavement. Better that, than not make 
pictures at all. Better to dance in sack- 
ing than not dance at all. Better, if you’re 
driven into exile (Please turn to page 67) 


cin at the Hront 


kw shifted the dial so that they might be prepared to catch another 


news-broadcast. 


Roy watched her, and thought about how amused they would 


have been even three weeks ago if they had heard of some other couple who did 
nothing all evening except try to pick up every available radio bulletin. He 
wished that he could manage some remark which would make her smile now. 
Instead of trying to frame the words, he leaned forward eagerly to listen. 


The broadcaster completed his stint 
of good and bad war tidings from world 
capitals and remote outposts. Roy looked 
at the clock, and noted that half an hour 
must elapse before they could obtain any 
fresh news. He tried to concentrate on a 
book, abandoned it for a newspaper—dis- 
carded twice, previously—started to reada 
Washington dispatch, and then continued 
to stare at the printed words without see- 
ing them. The dispatch dealt with new 
methods for conveying mail to and from 
the American expeditionary forces. It 
made him think again of that last letter 
received from Stevie. 

The letter—it was really only a note 
evidently scrawled in a hurry—had been 
received three weeks ago. Because he had 
known it by heart even after the first 
reading, Roy repeated it to himself now 
with only one omission: 

“Dear Mother and Dad: Arrived 
here with some other fellows awhile ago, 
and today’s the first chance we've had to 
get a letter off. I’ve gained ten pounds, 
am in a swell outfit and think this ought 
to be a pretty interesting place. Don’t 
worry, and if you see anybody I know give 
them my regards and tell them we’re go- 
ing to keep ’em flying. With love, Steve. 

“P. S. Hope Dad still likes his new 
job and if you get a chance to send them, 
I could use some sugar cookies. S.” 

Elsie had been moving around the 
room, adjusting pictures that needed no 
attention. Now she was standing in front 
of the telephone, as if she was daring it to 
ring, and yet was half fearful that it 
would. Roy watched her and knew how 
she felt. The lone omission from the 
letter, as he had repeated it, was the 
name of the far-flung island where it had 
been dated. Since it had been passed by 
the censor, he supposed that this was not 
military information of value to the ene- 
my, but he could not be sure about it, 
and so he refused to say the name even to 


himself. But it was this same island from: 


which ten days ago there had been flashed 
a terse report of fierce fighting between 
outnumbered defenders and an armada’s 
spewing of invaders. Since then no word 
had come either from friend or foe. 

Roy tried not to think of what might 
have happened on the island, or what 
could be happening there now. He wished 
that Elsie would say something. He re- 
remembered how, in almost twenty-five 
years of married life, words never pre- 
viously had failed them. Even last year 
when Stevie had enlisted, and business had 
been so bad that they had decided to re- 
tire and move to the country, it had not 


been like this. As befitted two people who 
knew their way around, they had, he re- 
membered, been almost gay about the 
prospect of exchanging a settled existence 
for a strange new one. : 

The telephone rang, but the call was 
for some other family on the party line. 
Elsie hurriedly left the room. Roy sus- 
pected that she had gone to cry in secret 
over this fresh disappointment. He tried 
to think of some means for comforting 
her, and remembered how, long ago, they 
had agreed that grown-up people did not 
make silly displays of sentiment. 

Elsie came back into the room and 
dialed the next station. They listened to 
another report, which gave them all the 
news except that which they most wanted 
to hear. 


“Maybe,” Roy said, “no news is good news.’ 
surprised when Elsie did not answer. He supposed he had 
sounded like one of those pompous orators. 
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“Maybe,” Roy said, “no news is good 
news.” He was not surprised when Elsie 
did not answer. He supposed that he had 
sounded like one of those pompous pulpit 
orators at whom they and their city 
friends had always looked askance. Never- 
theless he was not sorry that he had said 
it. The more he thought about it, the 
more it seemed to him that it made good 
sense. He wandered over to the open 
window and breathed deeply. 


More minutes droned by on their 
way to eternity. Roy listened to the not 
yet fully familiar rural sounds, and thought 
about the other couples in the crowd of 
which they had once been a part. He 
wondered what those couples would say 
now, if they knew that, in order to con- 
tribute his own bit to the war work, he 
was rising each morning at five o’clock so 
that he might travel twenty miles on a 
rattletrap bus and labor all day in a ship- 
yard. It occurred to him suddenly that 
he did not much care what they would 
say. He thought about his reasons for 
not caring, and (Please turn to page 81) 


He was not 
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I don’t understand you,” he said. “You were frantic when 


you thought I'd been killed. And now, when you know I’m all 


right, are you sorry I’m not dead?” 


les we walked together in an armored silence to our bedroom. 


The Story Thus Far: 
Seven 


years of marriage. and I was twenty-nine now, and not a single momentous thing 
had ever happened to me—except that the man I loved had once loved me, and 


didn’t any more. 


I hadn’t meant to spy. It was only accident that I found out that day when I 
phoned Hugh at his office to make a luncheon date, and he said a business engage- 
ment prevented—and later I saw him on the street ahead of me with pretty little 


red-haired Lacey Lencival. 


So that was one of the things that 
had happened to my marriage, one reason 
a silly thing like a broken mirror had set 
me screaming, one reason the warmth 
from the library fireplace wasn’t able to 
warm me now. Hugh had lied to me, and 
we had grown so far apart that I wasn't 
even able to confront him with it. Hugh 
had lied to me, and he wasn’t willing to 
be taxed with it—and now, on the flimsy 
pretext of needing fresh cigarettes, Hugh 
went out in a driving rain, rather than be 
alone with me and face any questions I 
might ask. © 

Or had he gone out to call Lacey? 

A few moments later the bell rang. 
and I admitted—not Hugh, but a di- 
sheveled young man I'd never seen before. 

“T’m the guy Lacey is supposed to be 
marrying,” he explained to me presently. 
“Her lucky second. I’m the guy she’d 
have been married to now, if your fun- 
loving spouse hadn’t decided to move in.”’ 

Hugh came back a short time later. 
greeted the young man casually enough 
—and telling me they had a business mat- 
ter to discuss, said he’d follow me up- 
stairs in a few minutes. 

So obediently I went upstairs, and 
Hugh seemed to get rid of the wild young 
man without great trouble, for after a 
little I heard the front door close, and 
Hugh’s step on the stairs... . 

I had dozed off when I was shocked 
wide awake by the sound of a shot and 
of a falling body. I switched on the light 
—Hugh was not in his bed. Snatching up 
a dressing-gown, I ran downstairs. 

On the floor near the leather sofa lay 
Hugh, crumpled and motionless. On the 
rug beside him, the dark stain of blood 
was slowly spreading. 

“Hugh!” I cried. “Oh, Hugh!” 

“Katherine,” he said, and his voice 
though weak, was angry and unbelieving. 
“Katherine, I’ve been shot!” (The story 
continues in detail: ) 


I KNELT there in the nightmare con- 
fusion of that room—the window that 
had stuck earlier in the evening still 
stuck, still open, with the rain still slant- 
ing through it; the Venetian glass still 
lying in shattered fragments on the floor; 
and just a few feet away from it, Hugh’s 
body that had looked so crumpled and 
lifeless, with the sinister dark red patch 
making a sort of grotesque extra pocket 
on his white pajamas. I knelt there, and 
I saw all of it, I guess, and I saw none 
of it. There was wild music playing, and 
there were great choruses of angels sing- 
ing. Hugh had spoken; Hugh was alive; 
and I was the happiest human being on 
earth. 

“Darling.” I said, “Oh, darling, I’m 
so glad!” 

Hugh looked a little startled. His 
last words had been: “Katherine, I’ve 
been shot.” The response must have 
seemed strange. 

He said weakly: “I hope you mean 
what I hope you mean.” 

“Hugh,” I said, “if anything had hap- 
pened to you—I mean, if—” 

“T know.” he said. 
to make sure.” 

If you could only hold on to happi- 
ness as it comes—if you didn’t have, al- 
ways, that terrible compulsion forward 
into reality— 

It should have been enough, to kneel 
there beside him, loving him, having him 
alive. But you train yourself to think; 
you make your mind do it; and eventual- 


_ ly your mind is stronger than you are, and 


it takes over, and the thinking goes on 
whether you want it to or not. 


Sr it chanced that the first thing I 
thought of was that Hugh needed more pro- 
fessional attention than I could give him: 

“T’ll call the Doctor. Is there any- 
thing you’d like me to do first, darling? 
Are you in awful pain?” 


“T just wanted 


This is My 


“No,” he said. 
it’s not awful, either. 
a mule kicked me.” 

When Dr. Mayler answered, I said: 
“This is Katherine Vernell, Doctor. Could 
you come over right away?” 

I was about to add, “Hugh’s been 
shot—” and then I didn’t. I didn’t, be- 
cause a question was rising stark and ter- 
rible in my mind. “Hugh’s been shot—” 
By whom? Who shot your husband, 
Katherine? 

And I saw again the face of that wild 
young man, that drunk, staccato, reckless 
young man who had come to see Hugh 
earlier that evening. 

I knew who had shot Hugh. I could 
almost see Malcolm Enderby, tall and 
thin and blond and racked by jealousy— 
I could see him standing face to face with 
Hugh—lI could even see the ugly gun in 
his hand— 

I had completely forgotten Dr. May- 
ler at the other end of the wire. ‘“Cer- 
tainly I'll come, Katherine,” he was say- 
ing now. “What seems to be the trouble?” 

(“Go on, say it, youve got to say 
it!) “Hugh has been shot.” 

The Doctor said calmly: 
he—alive?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, and it was good 
for a moment to remember that part of it, 
that Hugh was still alive. “Oh, yes, and 
he’s conscious. I don’t think it’s terribly 
serious. At least—” 

“Good,” said the Doctor. “You just 
stand by, Katherine, and I'll be there in 
about ten minutes.” 

“Shall I do anything? Do you want 
me to do anything while I’m waiting?” 
Give me something to do, I thought; 
don’t make me have to think or speak. 

“No. You can put a blanket over 
him if you like, and a pillow under his 
head. But otherwise don’t move him. 
And don’t give him any stimulants.” 

I turned back to Hugh. He must 
know that I had guessed the truth. Ina 
moment we should have to talk about it. 
In a moment— 

“He’s coming right over,” I said. 
“He'll be here in just a few minutes.” 

“That's fine.” Hugh tried smiling, 
and had to give it up. He was looking 
pretty white around the mouth. 

He was alive, and I loved him. An- 
other man had shot him, shot him over 
another woman. Malcolm Enderby would 
never have shot him, unless— But he 
was alive; wasn’t that enough? 

Was it enough? 

And he loved me. 

Did he love me? 

“Hugh,” I said—and my voice trailed 
off. I tried to brace myself. There were 
things that had to be said. I had to 
decide; we had to decide. Would we tell 
the truth? Would we try to hush things 


“Tt’s not good, but 
It feels as though 


“T see. Is 
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“Hugh,” I said, “there’s so little time—the Doctor will be here any minute—” 
“I know,” he said, “and I could do with a kiss. Quick!” 
I thought, “Maybe he’s right, not talking about it.” 


up? Was it we, any longer? Did I want 
it to be? 

“Yes, darling?” 
expectantly. 

The words stuck in my throat. In- 


He looked at me 


stead, I asked: “Can I get you any- 
thing?” I had put a blanket over him. 
“T think I could do with a drink.” 
I started for the door, relieved to be 
having an errand. Then I remembered. 
“Tm sorry, Hugh, but the Doctor said 
you weren’t to have any stimulants.” 


“Alcohol’s not a stimulant. It’s a 
depressant.” 
“Qh—” I hesitated. “But I don’t 


think you ought to have a drink, though. 
... Do you mind very much?” 

“No,” he said. “You’re probably 
right.” 


Hew was I going to ask him what 
I had to ask him? How could I get the 
words out? 

“Hugh—” 


“Yes, darling?” His voice was tired 
and it was tender. I couldn’t speak now. 
I had to speak now. 

“Hugh,” I said breathlessly, “they'll 
ask you questions.” He looked at me, 
and I didn’t know how to go on. For 
better or worse, I was thinking; it’s going 
to be tough, but we’ll see it out some- 
how. I didn’t know what to say, though, 
or what to ask. I don’t know what I 
would have said, if we hadn’t been inter- 
rupted. 
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I didn’t hear them coming down- 
stairs, but now I saw Vera and Nancy, 
the new cook and the new maid, standing 
wide-eyed at the library door. Both girls 
had obviously been asleep. Their faces 
were shiny with cream; their, heads were 
carefully sculped in bobby pins; wrinkled 
pink nightgowns hung out below their 
clutched wrappers. They stared at the 
wild disorder of the room, and_ they 
stared at Hugh, and went on staring at 
him in open-mouthed horror. 

“Ts he dead?” Vera asked in a sepul- 
chral whisper. 

“Of course he’s not dead,” I said. 
“Mr. Vernell has had an accident. But he’s 
all right, and the Doctor is on his way.” 

They didn’t move. They didn’t even 
close their mouths. I was impatient. We 
had so little time. And I had to speak to 
Hugh. 

“Well,” I said sharply, “didn’t you 
hear me? It’s all right. You can go up 
to your rooms now.” I walked toward 
them, as though I were going to push 
them out bodily. 


‘Bees stopped staring at Hugh then, 
and fixed their eyes on me, with that look 
of horror in them. 

It came to me hysterically what they 
were thinking, and I had a sudden, nearly 
uncontrollable impulse to laugh. Except 
somehow it wasn’t funny, and I had 
enough sense to see that I must dispel 
that little lunacy quickly. With a great 
effort, I made my voice quiet and pleasant. 

“Y’m sorry, if I sounded cross to 
you,” I said. ‘As you can imagine, I’m 
pretty upset. We very much appreciate 
your wanting to help. But at the mo- 
ment there isn’t anything to be done, so I 
really think you’d better go back upstairs 
and not catch cold for nothing. When 
the Doctor comes and examines Mr. 
Vernell, he’ll tell us what needs to be 
done. Then I'll come and let you know 
if there’s any way you can help.” 

Clumsy, clumsy, but it was the best 
I could do. I tried to smile reassuringly. 


They still regarded me rather suspiciously. 
(“Did she do it, d’you suppose? Gee, 
she sure looked guilty when we walked in 
on them, didn’t she?’’) 
been much good as a diplomat. 
have to do. 


Well, I’ve never 
It would 


And it did. At least, it got them out 
of there—slow and reluctant as people 
being dispersed by a policeman from the 
scene of a good juicy accident—but out, 
anyway. 

I shut the door on them, and went 
back to Hugh. 

“Nice work,” he said. “It was mak- 
ing me sicker just to have to look at them. 
Thank God I’ve got a wife who looks 
pretty all night long.” 

“Hugh,” I said, “there’s so little time 
—the Doctor will be here any minute—” 

“T know,” he said, “and I could do 
with a kiss. Quick!” 

I leaned over and touched my lips to 
his forehead. I thought, “Maybe he’s 
right, not talking about it.” 

The doorbell rang. 

I went and answered it. Dr. Mayler 
said: “I'll give him a quick once-over, 
and then we can see about getting him to 
the hospital.” 

I took him into the library. 

“Well,” he said, beaming at Hugh, 
“a fine thing to do—get yourself shot in 
the middle of the night when decent peo- 
ple are in bed where they ought to be.” 

I decided I loathed the entire medical 
profession, benevolence, bedside manner, 
corny jokes and all. 

It didn’t seem to bother Hugh, 
though. 

“T just thought it was about time you 
got something fancier to play with than 
those female nervous breakdowns, Doc. 
Got some good pills for me?” 

Dr. Mayler was briskly shedding his 
coat, whipping things out of his little bag. 

“How’d it happen—burglar?” 

“Yep. He got away, too. Unless 
he’s lurking under the sofa or something.” 

Hugh had not discussed it with me, 
before the Doctor came—and I had ac- 
cepted his silence, accepted it as meaning 
that we must face things together, take 
whatever consequences might come. 

I saw now that he had meant no 
such thing. The silence to him had repre- 
sented nothing but a cheap tacit con- 
spiracy. Fix it up easy, tell any lies you 
happen to think of, brazen it out; Kathe- 
rine will back you up, no matter what 
you decide to say. - 

And when the police come? What 
then? They won’t be so easily satisfied. 


“You might as well tell us what happened,” said Duward. 
Hugh grinned. “I can’t tell you much.” 


They won’t put answers inte your mouth. 
They won’t— 

“Made quite a mess, didn’t he?” The 
Doctor gestered toward the open window 
beneath which the broken glass still lay. 

“Oh, that,” said Hugh. “No, can’t 
blame that on him.” Who did he sound 
like? He sounded like someone else... . 
He sounded like Malcolm Enderby—the 
brief, subject-less sentences. ... I re- 
membered saying to Malcolm Enderby: 
“You talk like a telegram... .” A million 
years ago, that had been... . 

“Friends of ours—friends of my 
wife’s—did that,” Hugh went on. “Broke 
the mirror. Earlier. Burglar must have 
messed it around a little too, though. 
Guess that’s how I happened to hear him.” 

Dr. Mayler had his things ready. 
“Well, let’s have a look at you.” But 
another thought struck him. “Have you 
called the police?” 

“No,” said Hugh. ‘We should, eh?” 

“Might as well get it over with.” 
The Doctor turned to me. “Will you take 
care of it, Katherine, while I go poking?” 

I had been standing there, frozen. 
I went on standing there, frozen, aghast 
at Hugh’s hypocrisy, at his easy, glib, 
cold-blooded lies. 

In the confusion and the horror of 
realizing what had happened, I hadn’t 
got it straight in my own mind: what we 
ought to do, whether indeed it might be 
best to lie about it. 

But not like this. Not blithely, friv- 
olously. Not this facile seizing on the 
first easy way out, just because the Doc- 
tor had happened to put the words into 
his mouth— 

“Katherine!” I heard the Doctor say. 

I must have seemed strange to him, 
standing there so dumbly. I knew I 
would have to be more careful. 

“Ves,” I said. “Yes, of course, the 
police.” 

What would I say when they asked 
me about it? Not the truth, of course. 
Not the absurd lie, either. Just: “I 
don’t know. I haven’t the slightest idea 
how it happened.” No, that would be a 
lie, too. 

What could I say? 

It was, fortunately, a decision that I 
didn’t have to make. The police were 
pleasant, and they were polite, and they 
asked me practically nothing. My name 
and address, name of person who had had 
the accident, what relation was I to him, 
how was he, was there a doctor seeing to 
him? They said they’d come right over. 


I WENT back to the library, and the 
Doctor was looking pretty pleased with 
himself, and so was Hugh. They were 
examining a small object Dr. Mayler held. 

“Here it is,’ he said. ‘Nasty little 
customer, isn’t it?” 

“What is it?” I said. 

“The bullet. Just a twenty-two, but 
you'd be surprised at the trouble they can 
make. Luckily, this one didn’t, though.” 

“Where was it?” I asked. 

“Over there near the baseboard. It 
seems to have hit this rib first, and sort 
of skidded its way around, and then 
ricocheted off onto the wall. At least, 
that’s what I’m hoping... . Of course, 
we won't be able to tell for sure till I 
get you to the hospital and give you a 
real check-up.” 


“Tm not going to any hospital,” 
Hugh saiff. 

“Now, look here,” said Dr. Mayler, 
“there’s no need for you to get all het up 
about it. I—” 

“Tm not all het up; I’m perfectly 
calm,” said Hugh. “I’m just not going 
to any hospital, that’s all.” 

“Well,” said the Doctor, sighing, “I 
don’t suppose I have any right to conk 
you and drag you there.” 

“T don’t suppose you have.” Hugh 
grinned. “Why don’t you truss me up, or 
whatever you feel like doing, and then 
run along home?” 

“Tt’s not as simple as that; it’s no 
laughing matter to get yourself plugged.” 

“T know. But you can fix me here, 
can’t your” 

“T suppose so. I suppose so. I'll 
ring Miss Fairfax and have her come 
over. You’ve got to have a nurse, you 
know, for a couple of days, anyway.” 

“All right.” 


Acam Dr. Mayler turned to me, and 
asked me to make the call, and again he 
had to repeat his request before I really 
heard him. I was in some sort of daze. 
I knew I should have to snap out of it 
somehow, but I didn’t seem able to. 

I phoned Miss Fairfax, and she said 
she’d be over in a couple of minutes. I 
had a crazy feeling that I was doing 
everything over and over and over, as in 
a wild, senseless dream. I was on a 
treadmill of phone-calls, eternal phone- 
calls to eternal people who eternally as- 
sured me they’d be over in a couple of 
minutes.... 

The floor rocked beneath my feet, 
the walls came lurching at me, I found 
myself clinging to the door for support a 
moment before I went back into the 
library. Dr. Mayler looked at me sternly. 
“What’s the matter, Katherine? You go- 
ing to faint on us?” 

“No,” I said. “Of course not. I’ve 
never fainted in all my life.” 

The next thing I knew, I was flat on 
the floor, and I felt very groggy, and my 
head ached and some sharp-smelling in- 
sistent stuff was being waved under my 
nose. 

“What?” I said weakly. ‘“What—” 

“There, there!” said Dr. Mayler. 
“Take it easy, now. It was a perfectly 
natural thing to do.” 

I couldn’t see Hugh, but I heard his 
voice. “It was a very wifely thing to 
do, Katherine. Thank you, darling. I 
wouldn’t want a wife who went around 
all calm and collected when I was being 
shot at.” 

I struggled to my feet, against the 
Doctor’s protests. “I’m perfectly all 
right,” I said. I wasn’t, but it certainly 
wouldn’t help matters for me to go 
swooning again. 

The doorbell rang, and I pulled my- 
self together and went to answer it. My 
heart was pounding, and I wondered if I 
could face the police with any kind of 
decent composure. Would they guess at 
a glance that something was wrong? 
Would they read all my suspicions, all my 
secrets, the moment they looked at me? 

I opened the door. It was Miss 
Fairfax. 

I showed her where to leave her 
things, and ushered her into the library. 
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“Is he dead?” Vera asked in a sepulchral whisper. 


“Of course he’s not dead,” I said. 
had an accident. 


The next moment Dr. Mayler had all but 
ushered me out. 

“T don’t want you fainting on us 
again,’ he said. “You go off to the 
kitchen and whip yourself up some coffee 
or something. IT’ll call you when we’re 
through, and Hugh will be all strapped up 
neat as a pin.” 

“But”? 

“Do as he says, Katherine,’ Hugh 
ordered. “After all, he’s the doctor.” 

My world collapsing about me, and 
all anyone could do about it was to make 
feeble little jokes. 

I said: ‘‘All right, Pll make us all 
some coffee.” 


“Mr. Varnell has 
But the Doctor is on his way.” 


I went to the kitchen, the shining 
white and yellow kitchen. I measured 
water and coffee into the percolator, and 
set it going on the stove. I laid out a 
large tray with cups and saucers, sugar 
and spoons. And then there was nothing 
to do. I couldn’t go back to the library, 
not until [ was summoned. 

I wandered about the downstairs of 
the house, like some distracted stranger. 
It was a beautiful house, but meant noth- 
ing to me. I might have been seeing it 
for the first time. It might have been a 
pleasant, impersonal “model home” in 
some department store. Hugh had car- 
ried me across (Please turn to page 86) 
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“Don’t let them get to the basement,” Sergei said. “We've got to keep them from putting out the fire.” 
“They won't get to it until it’s hot enough to roast them alive,” said Nikolai. ... He reached for a 


grenade, and hurled it with all his might. 


ii The Story Thus Far: 
HE Germans had come. From their window Sergei and Natasha watched 


them down the village street, forcing their way into one house after another. 
Sergei made sure his rifle was safely concealed; then Natasha helped him to the 
hiding-place prepared in the loft. ... Natasha told the Germans, when they thrust 
into the house and questioned her, that her husband was dead; they did not believe 
her, and made a search—were growing hot on the scent when Natasha managed to 
distract their attention with a jug of vodka.... That night Sergei arranged with 
Natasha that she should follow soon, then slipped out in the woods to seek the 
guerrilla camp in the marsh.... He made it at last, and killed two Germans on 
the way—but Natasha did not come. (The story continues in detail :) 


After leaving Pavlenko, Sergei went 
outside in the cold air. It had stopped 
snowing at dawn, and the sky was deep 
blue. Smooth mountains of white clouds 
were piling up in the north. The tops of 
the spruce and firs waved gently in a 
northeast breeze, but on the ground under 


the heavy boughs, the air was calm. Off 
in the distance a group of men with spades 
and crowbars was digging into the partly 
frozen earth. Logs had already been cut 
for the roof of the new cave, and after 
these were in place, boughs would be laid 
over them. The covering of winter snow, 


together with a charcoal-brazier, would 
keep the cave as warm as a heated room 
in a dwelling. 

The front was twenty miles away. 
It zigzagged through the forests, follow- 
ing streams and hills with alternating lay- 
ers of barbed wire, mine-fields and _six- 
pronged tank hurdles. During the day 
artillery rumbled constantly, its deep- 
throated booming sounding like a pro- 
longed thunderstorm. At night the guns 
blinked through the trees, and on the 
horizon there were flashes that looked as 
though hundreds of electric-light bulbs 
were being turned on and off at random. 
Every once in a while a dazzling white 
glow appeared over the front when a 
parachute flare opened and floated down 
so slowly that it looked as if it were sus- 
pended in the air. 
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The author of “Tobacco Road” 

minces no words in this hard-hitting 

novel of those greatest of all fighters 
—the Russian guerrillas. 


There were many lean-tos scattered 
through the grove, and Sergei found one 
that was unoccupied. He crawled under 
the sharp-pitched roof and rolled up in a 
blanket. It was warm there; the sun 
shone on his face. He lay awake for a 
while, thinking of Natasha, and wondering 
if ever again they would be together. 


I. was midafternoon when he woke 
up, and the sun had sunk low over the 
marsh. The air was cold again, with a 
wet mist blowing down from the north 
and freezing on the limbs of the trees. 
While he lay there watching the dim sun 
sink lower and lower, the mist began turn- 
ing to sleet that beat against the roof of 
the lean-to with a harsh metallic sound. 
He got up, unrolled the blanket around 
his body, and stretched his arms and legs. 


. A few yards away a man wearing a 
hooded short coat made of canvas was 
stooping over a charcoal fire. Sergei 
walked over and held his hands close to 
the warmth of the coals. The man was 
tending a big steel gasoline drum that had 
been cut in half. In it were dozens of 
large potatoes bobbing up and down in the 
boiling water. 

Sergei stood beside the fire, watching 
the man inquisitively, but neither spoke. 
Suddenly a potato was impaled on a sharp- 
pointed stick and thrust into Sergei’s 
hands. He grasped the hot potato, and 
the stick was withdrawn without a word. 
He bounced the potato up and down, first 
in one hand and then in the other, blowing 
at it as hard as he could all. the time. 
When it was cool enough to hold, Sergei 
broke it open and bit into it. He chewed 
the potato hungrily for several minutes. 

“My name is Sergei Korokov, tovar- 
ish,” he said, looking at the man beside him. 

The man in the hooded canvas coat 
showed no sign of having heard him. 
Bending over the fire, he piled coals under 
the pot until the water was boiling noisily 
in large round bubbles that burst and 
splashed over the potatoes. 

Then, still not looking up from the 
fire, he said: 

“My name is Fyodor Smirnovich.” 

The heat from the glowing coals and 
the warm mist from the boiling water, 
made his face look flushed and excited. 

“How long have you been here in the 
boloto?” (marsh) Sergei asked. 


F vonoz did not answer. He was look- 
ing at the red-hot coals as though they 
revealed images that were speaking to him 
in a language only he could understand. 
Then he raised his head; and Sergei saw 
that he was about his own age, thirty-five 
or thirty-six, and that his deep-set blue 
eyes were clouded as though a storm had 
settled in them. His shaggy light hair was 
only partially covered by his cap and the 
overhanging hood of the canvas coat. 

“How long have you been here, 
tovarish?” Sergei asked again. 

“Three weeks,” he replied as though 
he had heard the question for the first 
time. “I came here the same night the 
nemchura” (pack of Germans) “burned 
down my house.” 

“Why did they burn down your 
house?” 

“Why do they burn down anybody’s 
house? Why do they do all their de- 
struction? Why do they burn and kill?” 

Sergei waited, watching Fyodor’s face, 

“They are barbarians—thieves—mur- 
derers—nemchura! There’s nothing too 
fiendish for them!” 

Fyodor stopped, looking at Sergei 
with wide fiery eyes. He had raised his 
voice until he was shouting; now, turning 
back to the fire like a man _ stricken 
dumb, he poked at the big steel drum and 
the coals, turning over the glowing embers 
deliberately and carefully as though each 
particle meant something he did not wish 
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to share with anyone else. He probed and 
pushed and turned, rolling the coals over 
and over again, his mind completely ab- 
sorbed with his thoughts. 

The sleet was beating down harder all 
the time and stinging Sergei’s face and 
hands. They were standing in an open 
space unprotected by the trees, and every 
now and then a gust of wind swooped 
down through the opening in the grove 
and slashed savagely with its icy blasts. 

He glanced at Fyodor from time to 
time, watching the expression on his face 
and wondering why he had stopped talking 
about the burning of his house so abrupt- 
ly. Fyodor continued to poke the coals, 
rolling them over and over with the point 
of the stick. 


Sms his eyes glassy and star- 
ing, Fyodor broke the stick in half and 
threw it on the ground. 

“They are gone. Gone forever. I'll 
never see them again. They’ll never come 
back.” 

“Who?” Sergei asked. 

“My family. ... My wife. My 
little girl.” 

“Killed by the Nemetskies?” 

“Killed! They weren’t killed. They 
were tortured to death by fiends. A human 
being wouldn’t torture a dumb animal to 
slow death, hour after hour. But those 
degenerates aren’t human beings. They 
can’t even kill mercifully.” 

He turned his head and looked far off 
across the marsh. The sleet beat against 
the canvas hood over his head and bounced 
off in graceful arcs. 

“They came to our house. My wife 
was sick in bed. They made her get up. 
They stripped the clothes from her. She 
was soon to have a child. They—” 

He turned and looked at Sergei. His 
sharp piercing eyes were blazing with the 
fiery lights of fury. 

“A Nemetski stuck his bayonet into 
her.... She fell on the floor, crying for 
pity, begging for mercy. I couldn’t go to 
her. They tied my hands behind my back 
and held me in a corner... . Then what 
do you think the fiends said?” 

Sergei glanced at Fyodor’s face, mov- 
ing his dry lips but unable to say any- 
thing. 

“They said: ‘Now there’s one less 
Russian to pollute the earth.’ ” 

His eyes blinked, and he rubbed them 
with the knuckles of his hands. Sergei 
gazed at the ground. 

“Then—my daughter—my little girl,” 
he said slowly. There was a long pause 
before he said anything more. “I’ve never 
told anyone this before. You're the first 
person I’ve spoken to about it, tovarish. 
But you’ve got to know. They may get 
me any day. I want somebody to know, 
so the fiends won’t go unpunished.” 

4 Sergei nodded, unable to look at Fyo- 
or. 

“She was young—very young—and 
she was beautiful. But she was only 
twelve years old last summer. .. .” 
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Sergei looked at the partly eaten 
potato in his hand. He had squeezed it so 
tightly that its white pulp was bursting 
between his fingers. He could still taste 
the potato in his mouth, but he could not 
swallow any more of it. He spat it out 
and threw the uneaten portion from his 
fingers. The sleet beating against his face 
felt like balls of fire when it touched his 
skin. The hot moist vapor boiling upward 
from the water choked his lungs and made 
breathing painful. 


He tried to keep from thinking of 
Natasha; but every jolting throb of his 
heart reminded him of her. He realized 
then that he had tried to keep from think- 
ing of her because he was afraid she was 
being tortured and abused as Fyodor’s wife 
and daughter had been. Now that he had 
listened to Fyodor, he knew there was no 
use in pretending that he could live with- 
out thinking of the pain and torture that 
she might be suffering. Natasha was 
clever, but she was surrounded by Ger- 
mans, hundreds and thousands of them. 
She would have only the barest chance of 
escaping the fate Fyodor had described. 

“T never saw or dreamed of such 
beasts as they were,” Fyodor said, sound- 
ing as though he were miles away. 

Sergei felt his fingernails cutting into 
the palms of his hands. He rubbed his 
open hands on the coarse cloth of his coat 
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to ease the pain. He looked around at 
Fyodor, surprised to see him standing only 
an arm’s-length away. 

“There have never been such beasts 
in the world before,” Fyodor said. “They 
are inhuman fiends.” 

Sleet had begun to cling to Fyodor’s 
shaggy light hair. It hung there glistening 
in the glow of the fire like fragments of 
diamonds. 

“Then they set the house on fire and 
made me watch it until the roof fell in. 
After that they took me down the road to 
the village and threw me into a stone 
building with fifteen or twenty others they 
had arrested in the village. Some of the 
men had broken arms and bleeding faces. 
They had shot off one man’s left arm. 
Another man had all his teeth knocked out. 
Before putting us into the building, they 
made us take off our coats and boots and 
put them into a truck. During the night 
I crawled through the ventilator on the 
roof. While I lay there waiting, I could 
see houses burning all around the village, 
and hear machine-guns killing the people. 
I waited on the edge of the roof until 
there was only one guard at the rear of the 
building, and then I jumped down on top 
of him, knocking him breathless and 
strangling the life out of him before he 
could fire his rifle or shout for help. After 
that I ran off into the dark. They never 
caught me.” 


Srosaoaion 


“They are barbarians—murderers! There’s nothing too fiendish 
for them!” Fyodor had raised his voice until he was shouting; 
now, turning back like a man stricken dumb, he poked at the 


steel drum and the coals. 


Sergei looked into his face. It was 
white and drawn, and his eyes were nar- 
row slits beneath his forehead. 

“Now I am a killer of Nemetskies,” 
he said. “I’m going to kill them by the 
hundreds—by the thousands. I have noth- 
ing else left to live for now.” 


Chapter Six 


Tes sun had disappeared complete- 
ly over the rim of the marsh, and the 
short quick winter twilight was already 
turning into night. Sergei laid his hand on 
Fyodor’s shoulder. The charcoal was burn- 
ing out, and the large spewing bubbles had 
stopped popping to the surface of the 
water. Fyodor was staring at the dying 
coals. Sergei gripped his shoulder tightly. 

“Pavlenko has directed me to organize 
a raiding party,” he said in a low voice. 
“There will be seven of us. We will de- 
stroy a radio station tonight.” 

Fyodor did not respond immediately. 
He pulled his cap down tighter over his 
head and threw back the hood of his can- 
vas coat. After that he thoughtfully 
stirred the dead coals with his boot-toe. 

“T’d like to go with you, tovarish,” he 
said, looking around at Sergei. “I want 
to go with every raiding party. As soon as 
I get back from one raid, I want to turn 
around and go out with another one. How 
soon will you leave?” 

“As soon as I select the other five. It 
is getting dark fast.” 

“T’ll be ready when you come for me. 
I’m going to look at the rifles now.” 

He got up and walked away. 

Sergei stood beside the potato pot un- 
til he had disappeared in the grove. The 
sleet was coming down harder than ever, 
beating harshly against his back and sting- 
ing his cheeks. He could hear Fyodor’s 
boots crunching on the crust of frozen 
snow and sleet... . 

He found Nikolai sitting against the 
wall in one of the large underground 
rooms, silently eating black bread and 
canned fish. The floor was covered with 
spruce and fir boughs, and_ stretched 
across one of the walls was a long red 
banner with white lettering. The banner 
had been brought from a collective farm 
reading-room by one of the guerrillas. The 
banner read: Lone Live THE FREEDOM 
OF OUR FATHERLAND. 

There were fifteen or twenty men in 
the room, besides Nikolai, and most of 
them were lying on their backs resting. 
Two men were hunched over a low wooden 
box playing chess by the yellow light of an 
oil wick in a bottle. 

“Tt’s just as I feared,” Nikolai said, 
looking up and pointing a disdainful finger 
at the can. “Now that all the sausage is 
gone, there’s only Nemetski fish to eat.” 

“The first thing we'll do when we 
drive the Nemetskies from the country,” 
Sergei said, sitting down on the floor be- 
side him, “will be to have a real meal, 
from vodka and caviar to creamed cher- 
ries and champagne.” 

Nikolai held up the can of fish, pass- 
ing it first under Sergei’s nose and then 
under his own, and made a wry face. 

“Tt’s just like the Nemetskies to make 
us eat ersatz,” he said. “This is one of the 
things they are going to be made to pay 
dearly for when the war is over.” 


He took another mouthful and put 
the can aside. : 

“T looked for you this afternoon, 
tovarish,” he said. “But when I found you 
sleeping like a baby in a shed, I decided 
it would be cruel to wake you up.” 

“I’m rested now. It was the first 
sleep I’ve had in two nights.” 

“Your wife did not come, did she?” 

“No,” Sergei said. 

“Don’t give up hope, tovarish. She 
may have been delayed for some reason 
we know nothing about. A clever woman 
has a good chance of being able to outwit 
them.” 

Sergei nodded. He gazed at the 
flickering yellow light over the chess- 
board. 

“Pavlenko has told me to raid the 
radio station in Budnya tonight.” 

“T’d like to go with you,” Nikolai said 
quickly. 

“TJ was hoping you would come. I 
wanted you to be with me.” 

He got up and walked around the 
room, looking closely at the men. They 
had overheard him telling Nikolai about 
the raid, and each of them watched him 
expectantly. No one volunteered. They 
had volunteered when they became guer- 
rillas, and to be selected to take part in a 
raid was an honor. They waited hushed 
and motionless. 

“T need one man who is familiar with 
Budnya. He must know every turn of the 
streets in the dark.” 

“That’s me, tovarish!” one of the men 
said, jumping to his feet. “I’ve lived in 
Budnya all my life.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Alexei.” 

“We will leave within half an hour.” 

Sergei walked around the room. 

“Who is the best dynamiter in the 
Soviet Union?” 

“T’ve dynamited some of the biggest 
boulders in the country,” one of the chess- 
players said, standing up. 

“Then maybe you can dynamite some 
of the biggest bandits in the world,” Sergei 
told him. 

“T was given a decoration for ef- 
ficiency in my work,” a tall dark-haired 
man said in a deep booming voice. 

‘What is your occupation, tovarish?” 

“T was the senior hog-throat-slitter 
in a slaughter-house in Smolensk.” 

“We couldn’t do without you for a 
single second, ¢ovarish! Get ready to 
leave. If we can’t drive the hogs back 
into their pen, we’ll do the next best thing 
to them.” 


Senses crossed the room and stood 
at the door. : 

“We need a good marksman,” he 
said. “Is there a good sharpshooter 
here?” 

A fair-haired boy, who looked to be 
about twenty years old, stood up. 

“T’ve never won any prizes,” he said, 
“but I’m a good shot. I learned how to 
shoot in Siberia.” 

“In Siberia!” Sergei said in surprise. 
“Were you banished there, tovarish?” 

“No! I wasn’t banished there!” he 
replied excitedly. “I went there one sum- 
mer to visit my brother!” 

“What was your brother doing in 
Siberia?” 

“Well, he was banished there, and—” 


Everybody in the room broke out 
laughing, and the boy’s face flushed red. 
Sergei slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Everyone will meet me here,” Sergei 
said, pausing in the doorway. “We will 
leave as soon as I come back.” 

He went down the path toward Pav- 
lenko’s cave. The sleet had stopped, but 
the wind from the north was colder than 
ever. It whistled through the treetops, 
shaking the branches and sending showers 
of sleet that had been blown from the 
limbs, singing to the ground. 


Viaore stepped into the path as 
Sergei was about to enter the cave. 

“Hello, Vladimir,” he said in sur- 
prise. “You look excited about some- 
thing.” 

The boy clutched his arm with both 
hands. 

“Let me go with you tonight, ¢ovar- 
ish!” he begged. ‘Please let me go! I’ve 
been here in the camp all this time, and 
nobody will let me go on a raid. They 
say I’m too young, but I’m not! I can 
shoot, and I know how to throw grenades. 
I can do anything anybody else can do. 
Please take me with you tonight, tovar- 
ish!” 

“What does Pavlenko say about 
this?” 

“Well, he says I’m too young, too,” 
Vladimir said sadly. “But you could tell 
him you wanted me to go with you, 
tovarish!”’ he added hopefully. 

Sergei squeezed his arm. 

“Tf Pavlenko says you are not old 
enough, then you are not old. enough. 
But maybe sometime soon he will change 
his mind.” 

“Do you think he will?” 

“Tt’s possible. Let’s wait and see. 
How do you feel about that?” 

“All right!” he said quickly. “T’ll 
wait.” 

Sergei entered the cave and stood in 
the doorway until Pavlenko looked up. 

“Everything is prepared for the raid, 
tovarish brigadier,” Sergei said. 

Pavlenko poured tea into two of the 
tin cups beside him, and stirred each one 
in turn with the wooden spoon. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

They drank the hot tea, sipping it 
slowly for several minutes.. Pavlenko put 
down his cup. 

“You must not fail,” he said. “No 
matter what happens, you must not fail. 
We accomplish what we set out to do. 
Our work is too important for us to fail. 
Excuses are not acceptable.” 

“T understand,” Sergei said, looking 
straight into his face. “The Nemetski 
radio station will be destroyed before the 
night is over, or not a single one of us 
returns.” 

“Good,” Pavlenko said, nodding. “It 
must be destroyed, but don’t forget that 
it is equally important that the lives of 
our people be saved. No man must die 
if it’s possible to save him and at the 
same time accomplish the task. The lives 
of our people are dear to us. No matter 
what task you are doing, Korokov, always 
remember that.” 

He turned on the small radio beside 
him. Music flowed from the small metal 
box and filled the room. The familiar 
tune of the Soviet Sonata, which they 
both knew (Please turn to page 105) 
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Fyodor waited until the sentry turned; 
then he leaped like an agile cat 
springing at a bird. 
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THE STORY OF THE 
SIGNAL CORPS 


A. Fort Monmouth and other Signal Corps camps and schools I have 
watched the young men pour in. They have been in the Army only a day or two. 
They are fresh from Induction Center, groggy from their first shots, awkward and 
uneasy in their new uniforms, still somewhat dazed by the speed of their trans- 


formation from civil life. 
the Signal Corps. 


They’re in the Army now, What’s more, they’re in 


I watched them file into the Replacement Training Center, where they are 


classified. 


It looks much like an efficient schoolroom; the rookies, both draftees 


and volunteers, wait on benches, until the non-coms at the rows of desks are ready 
to interrogate them. It’s up to the latter to see in what special Signal Corps school 


they will best fit. 


There are dozens of different schools 
at Fort Monmouth and at Camp Crow- 
der, the big new Signal Corps installation 
in Missouri. The idea is, first, to fit the 
recruit in the niche where he will do the 
most good; second, to make him as hap- 
py at it as possible. 

“How are you, Carl?” the sergeant 
says, glancing at the new man’s “20 
Card,” which gives his vital statistics. 

“T’m okay, Sergeant.” 

“Tell me your dog-tag number.” 

This is a little trick; by this time the 
recruit is supposed to have memorized the 
six or seven digits on his identification 
disk, but very few can reel them off cor- 
rectly. 

“Well, now, Carl, I see you haven’t 
had any experience of electricity. Have 
you any other technical skills?” 

“T can drive a truck.” 

“Vour mechanical-aptitude test is 
high. You know about what goes on inside 
the motor?” 

“Not much, I guess.” 

“T’li give you a test. Take your time. 
Don’t be nervous.” The sergeant takes up 
a question-sheet, and puts the question 
slowly. ‘What are the grooves called in 
the clutch-shaft? What type of thread is 
used on spark-plugs in late-model cars?” 

“T can’t answer those, but I can cer- 
tainly drive a truck. Let me try it, and 
you'll see!” 
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A Louisiana corporal gives a lesson in radio to privates 
from New Jersey, New York and Chicago. 


One by one the sergeant and his as- 
sistants went through the lot of rookies. 
One boy, a cook by trade, was sent 
straight to the cooks’ school. A husky 
bartender passed his code-aptitude test 
fairly well and was assigned to the radio 
school. One university instructor was dis- 
patched to message center. A farmhand 
became a lineman. The wire school took 
three men; a soda jerker, a dry-goods 
clerk, and a youngster of eighteen, a vol- 
unteer, who had never had a job. 

Steadily the questioning — efficient, 
friendly, quick—proceeded. One by one 
the boys lined up. 

“Now, let’s look and see: What ideas 
have you got about where you’d be most 
useful? Remember, this is your future 
we’re talking about, so think it over care- 
fully.” 

One rather timid youngster thought 
that he might not be good enough for the 
message-center school, which is for the 
superior men. The non-com grinned and 
said: “Well, I see by the card that your 
1.Q. is higher than mine, so you might as 
well brace up and give it a try.” 


Sica Corps means communica- 
tions. It means use of every device, from 
signal-lamps and flags and homing pigeons, 
to the most elaborate possible super-mod- 
ern radio apparatus to get the message 
through. It is a double-arm of the United 


Men of the Signal Corps learn at Fort Monmouth to 
operate the field-telephone switchboards. 


They Get the 


States Army, because it is both a fighting 
arm and a supply service; it maintains 
communications during operations at 
home and on the field, and at the same 
time it is responsible for the purchase and 
supply of signal equipment for all branches 
of the Army. 

The purchasing bill for the Signal 
Corps now amounts to the staggering sum 
of four billion dollars a year. Deliveries 
of Signal Corps equipment are now being 
made at the rate of three million dollars 
per day. 


Orr Signal Corps performs a variety 
of functions. For instance, in Washington 
I had a quick glimpse of that extraordi- 
nary room where the Signal Corps keeps 
up instant communications with our Army 
posts all over the world, from the Aleu- 
tians to Karachi, and from New Zealand 
to Eritrea and back again. 

For instance, I saw in Philadelphia 
the largest supp!y depot of its kind in the 
world, where the Signal Corps stores and 
ships an inventory that includes forty 
thousand different items, in a building 
that covers acres of floor space and em- 
ploys several thousand people. I will not 
soon forget the voice of the commanding 
officer as he showed me a massive series 
of reels of copper wire, more precious now 
than gold. He said: “It makes me feel 
good every time I come down into this 
armed basement and see this wire. I know 
just what it will do.” 

I studied maps showing how the Sig- 
nal Corps operates the communications 
system in Alaska where commercial radio 
and cable companies don’t function. I 
looked at movies and movies and more 
movies, because the Signal Corps makes 
the Army’s training films and keeps its 
photographic history. I saw the mete- 
orological and weather equipment that 
the Signal Corps develops. I heard about 
the apparatus and equipment with which 
the Signal Corps trains men in aircraft 
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Take-off! 


One of the Signal Corps homing 


pigeons trained to carry messages between points of observation. 


warning, especially at anew camp. And I 
learned above all that the Signal Corps is 
a huge expanding school for the technical 
manpower of this embattled nation. 


Wem has electricity to do with win- 
ning the war? The new rookies don’t have 
to ask this question long. They learn that 
the foundation of modern blitz tactics is 
the combination of airplane, tank and ra- 
dio, and that none of these is much good 
without the others; in a word, the pace 
of modern warfare makes communications 
of greater importance than ever before. 
Tanks and planes are useless without ra- 
dio, and it is the Signal Corps which fur- 
nishes all their radios, though it does not 
operate them. 


_ 


A student soldier at the Fort Monmouth Signal Corps 
school learns to-operate a teletype machine. 


The Signal Corps is, in other words, 
the nervous system of the Army in all its 
branches. An army without proper com- 
munications is a mob in a wilderness, and 
it is the Signal Corps that keeps our in- 
dispensable communications going. In the 
United States, radio and other electrical 
devices have reached their greatest use 
and development, and the Signal Corps is 
symbolic of an electrical- and a radio-mind- 
ed nation. 

So what the Signal Corps attempts 
to do is turn men into. machines, as it 
were. It demonstrates the cardinal and es- 
sential necessity to use electricity in war- 
fare; electrons go to war. Every Signal 
Corps recruit, if he is any good, becomes 
a trained technician. He learns to employ 
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Gen. Albert Myer originated wig- 
wag, started our Signal Corps. 


electricity—in all its tenuous and mul- 
tiform and puzzling branches—as a 
weapon. 

In field training or actual operations 
the basic Signal Corps unit is the Signal 
Company, which is attached to a division. 
The Signal Corps itself does not work 
within the smaller units. It works with 
wire, switchboards, field trucks, radio 
units of various types, messengers, coding 
devices, pigeons if necessary, and radio in- 
telligence—that is, locating enemy radio 
installations and trying to read enemy 
messages, 


‘Tw first thing the Signal Corps does 
on entering the field is to lay its wire. One 
of its big trucks (Please turn to page 100) 


Communication with headquarters. This command car 
carries both phone and key-type radio equipment. 
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S. today 


An Intimate Glimpse Into An American Home 


BY HENRIETTA RIPPERGER puortocrapus BY LEO AARONS 


ee 
\ Via I said, “I guess we can manage a one-day trip without a man 
along.” 

“Yes, but who wants to?” Babs looked appealingly at me across the corner 
of the breakfast table, then renewed her attention to the toaster. “I’m making this 
for you, Eileen,” she said. “JI want my nephew to be a nice fat baby.” 

Kileen smiled appreciatively. One of the things she enjoys most about living 
with us while Dick is overseas and she is waiting for her baby to come, is the light- 
hearted protectiveness of her seventeen-year-old sister-in-law. 


“Oops!” Babs caught a slice as it “But, Daddy, aren’t you really going 
popped up. “This is the spookiest gadget.” to let George off to go with us?” Babs. 
“What do you expect an electric made a doleful face. “That’s a heck of 
toaster to do,” Ed asked, “—ring a bell a note. “It’s his last Saturday before 
like a sidewalk elevator?” He put down college opens. I should think your old 
his napkin. “Well, I’ve got to push off.” factory could get along without him this 


“Hey, what goes on here?’? Babs shielded her face and put 
out a hand to the pot as yellowish smoke puffed up from it. 
I exclaimed: ‘Oh, that must be the extra matches!’ 


once, so’s he could take care of your wife 
and daughters for you.” 

Ed patted her curls as he came 
around the table. “I guess you three girls 
can take care of yourselves all right.” 

“That’s chivalry for you,” Babs said. 
“The American husband and father!” 

Ed laughed. He had offered us the 
car and what gas was in it to drive out 
to the lake for a last picnic and swim of 
the season. He stood for a moment by 
my chair. “Here, Moms, better take the 
ration-book. Couldn’t get any gas last 
night. I’m entitled to some more, but 
I tried three filling-stations without any 
luck. If you see a chance to get some, 
do.” He leaned down and kissed me. 
“You've got enough to take you out there 
and back if you’re careful. All you’ve 
got to do,” he finished without even a 
prophetic gleam in his kind gray eyes, “is 
not to run out of gas on a lonely road.” 

Babs fixed him with a baleful eye. 
“What kind of dim-wits do you think 
we are?” 

“T don’t think; I know.” Ed grinned 
and went out. ; 


Le really might have been an un- 
eventful day if Babs hadn’t spotted a 
roadside log cabin on the way to the lake 
and insisted on going in for something 
cold to drink. Considering the bright day- 
light outside, the interior was extraordi- 
narily dark. There was a bar along the 
far wall; and although it was only about 
eleven in the morning, there were a 
number of men in front of it. They 
looked us over as we came in, and I 
realized it was not the sort of place for 
unescorted women. One of the loungers 
in particular impressed himself on my 
mind. Perhaps it was his outfit—a green- 
and-white-checked coat over colored shirt 
and slacks; perhaps it was his face, which 
was heavy with an upper lip overhanging 
the lower in a broad V; or his black eyes, 
which had a concentration I did not like. 
Nor did I like the fact that he looked 
fixedly at Babs. I thought of mentioning 
this to her and leaving, our glasses still 
untouched on the table, but decided not 
to. Plainly, she had not noticed him. 
Babs’ greatest protection is the fact that 
such things don’t even touch her. I 
would forget him too... . 

It was almost noon when we turned 
down the dirt road that ran to the edge 


of the lake. A northwest breeze swept 
down out of a brilliant blue sky piled with 
white clouds and darkened the water, driv- 
ing it on in exciting little waves that 
slapped the shore. There was the smell 
of wetness and of dead leaves and of 
earth along the bank. We could hardly 
wait to get into our bathing-suits. Eileen 
and I swam rather sedately about in front 
of a short beachy stretch, while Babs 
dived from a great square boulder. As 
she came thrashing through the water, an 
enormous old turtle with a shell like the 
seat of a wooden chair rose where she 
had been and peered inquisitively after 
her over the surface. Something about 
the horny, reptilian head was vaguely 
reminiscent. Rolling in her crawl, Babs 
lifted her head and saw him, but she 
plunged on, unconcerned. He sank and 
slowly disappeared. After the swim, I 
lifted a small box of paper and kindling 
out of the car and Babs started a very 
professional fire. 

“Here,” Eileen said, “I can do some- 
thing.” She set the coffee-pot on the 
stone next to the blaze. 

“Hey, what goes on here?” Babs 
shielded her face and put out a quick 
hand to the pot as a yellowish smoke 
puffed up from it into the breeze. 

“Oh, goodness, that must be the ex- 
tra box of kitchen matches.” I stopped 
contritely; then: “I packed the coffee and 
the lump sugar in the pot. There wasn’t 
any water in it, dear. The matches were 
on top.” 

“Well, that’s one thing noé to tell 
Daddy.” Babs grinned down at Eileen’s 
rueful face. “And now, why don’t you 
two just sit down somewhere and relax 
and let me cook the chops?” 

At last it was almost time to go. I 
wandered about picking autumn leaves 
and goldenrod. 

“Tt’s really kind of nice,” I said, “not 
to have any men along. They never want 
you to stop for leaves. They always say, 
‘Where, dear?’ when they know it was at 
least a half a mile back.” 

We talked about Dick, stationed in 
Ireland; and about George, Babs’ great 
love, and how once he got back in the 
pre-medical course, he would never have 


a vacation again. Then silence fell. It’s 


a funny thing about men. In a house, it’s 
sort of a relief to have them go out for a 
little while. You can get to a lot of 
things that would bore or bother them if 
they were home. But you enjoy it be- 
cause you know they’re coming in again, 
presently, bringing with them the little 
air of excitement, and the little tighten- 
ing up of morale that comes when you 
hear the door-knob turn. But going some- 
where without them is different. Babs 
felt it too. She sat up and stretched. 

“Well, kids,” she asked, “what do 
you say we push off for home?” 


W: were only about two miles from 
town when a gasoline truck swung on the 
highway ahead of us. 

“Oh, boy,” said Babs, “here’s where 
we get that gas for Daddy. He'll be 
tickled pink.” 

“How?” Eileen asked, turning a puz- 
zled face toward Babs, who was driving. 

“Listen, my pet.” Babs leaned out 
and watched the truck which seemed to 
be slowing for (Please turn to page 64) 


“W hat’s the matter?” IT asked. “Did a car hit him?” 
“I hit him,” said Babs excitedly. 
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BY ZACHARY GOLD 


He became a legend, a cam- 


® 
pus legend, that handsome, 
1 C gay, gallant boy who had been 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROBT. PATTERSON busted out of college. 


ie talk about him now every pledge week, and on the week-end of the 
Homecoming Game when the old grads drop in at the house. They sit in the lounge 
talking of the things they remember: the Varsity shows, the more memorable foot- 
ball games, and what Harry or good old Johnny is doing now. But sooner or later 


someone mentions his name, and then for the rest of the evening they talk about 


Ritchy Lemorlake. ... 

He is a legend by now, and like all legends just a little shadowy. Of course 
there is his picture hanging in the long foyer, one face in a group: long, thin, with 
fine eyes and straight blond hair. But no one hears from him, and no one sees 
him. Occasionally there will be a rumor that he was seen clerking in a Chicago 
store, or that someone ran across his name in a story from Hollywood, doing pub- 
licity work or some such thing. But no one knows for sure. 


“Remember the party he threw just 
before he left?” someone says, ‘Remem- 
ber how he threw the lily out the window 
of the train?” 

He never did throw the lily; it re- 
mained on the windowsill of his room. 
But there’s no sense bringing that up. 
Ritchy is a legend, and legends have a 
certain carte blanche. Little things like 
that keep cropping up in my mind when- 


ever I hear them talking; it’s as if they 
were looking at old snapshots, blurred a 
little in focus, faded a bit, not quite clear. 

Of course I was only a freshman dur- 
ing his last year, and I never knew him 
very well. He was a senior, a big man on 
campus, smooth, poised, assured—every- 
thing that I was not. I saw him at the 
football games, sometimes, or ice-boating 
on the Jake; and Friday nights when there 


was boxing in the Field House, Ritchy was 
always there sitting in an end seat with 
just a hint of tenseness in his shoulders, 
never cheering, never completely swept 
away. 

But those were odd glimpses that 
never meant a great deal. It was only in 
the last three days he was in school that I 
really fell into the pattern of his life; we 
all did. And somehow it is never Ritchy 
alone that I think of: it’s always in re- 
lation to somebody—to Ed Grimes, or to 
Eve Kalfer, or to his parents. It’s un- 
fortunate in a way, since it keeps me 
tongue-tied when they talk of him now. 
No one, it seems, is interested in the home 
life of a legend. 


er there the day his parents came 
up. Outside, some of the fellows were 
throwing a football around; it had stopped 
snowing, but the day was still gray. In- 
side, the radio was blaring music, and in 
the lounge the Sunday comics were scat- 
tered all over the room. There was a 


Eve spoke up sharply: “Don’t be a fool, Ritchy.” But Ritchy kept looking at Ed. 


“Do you know what we should be doing now? 


We should all be in the library, 


reading good books. Isn’t that right, Ed?” 


bridge-game going on in the card-room. 
On one of the empty tables in the mess- 
hall an engineering major was carefully 
putting an airplane model together. As 
a freshman and a fraternity pledge, I was 
on door duty at the House that Sunday. 

I saw them get out of the car and 
start up the walk toward the door. I 
didn’t associate them with Ritchy; some- 
how they didn’t look like his parents. I 
don’t quite know what I’d expected them 
to be like, but somewhere I’d picked up 
the idea that they were wealthy. 

These people weren’t wealthy. They 
wore good clothes, and the car they drove 
was a medium-price model, not more than 
a year or so old; but they weren’t wealthy 
people. 

“Is Dick in?” his father said when I 
opened the door. 

“Whore” 

You never thought of him as Dick; 
his name was Ritchy, and that was as 
much part of him as his slow, mocking 
drawl or the careful way he shaped his 
hat each time he put it on. 

, “Dick Lemorlake,” his father said. 

“Oh! Ritchy.” 

“You must be new.” Ritchy’s father 
laughed. “Is he in?” 

“Not right now.” 

“Do you expect him back soon?” 

I didn’t know. There were times 


when Ritchy disappeared for days; there 
was a stretch when I didn’t see him 
around the House for a full month. I was 


about to mumble something, but just 
then Ed Grimes poked his head over the 
banister on the first floor landing and 
called: “Hi, there!” 

Ed came down, grinning. He was 
wearing a sweatshirt and running-pants 
from an old track suit. It was Ed’s study 
costume; everybody in the House knew 
what it meant when Ed wore those old 
running-pants. 

“Down for the day?” he said. 

“We wrote Dick we might make it.” 

“He’s out just now,” Ed said. He 
waved them into the lounge. “You know 
the place. Make yourselves at home.” 

He cleaned some of the papers off the 
floor and the sofa, still talking. “Ritchy’s 
out on a field trip, I think. Geology.” 
He threw the whole mass of papers onto 
a small stand near the fireplace. “You 
know. Rocks.” 

Ritchy wasn’t; I knew that. He was 
out with Eve Kalfer. I had seen them 
leave earlier in the morning in a rented 
car. But if Ed was mistaken, or if he 
was just making talk, I wasn’t going to 
contradict him. And in any case it really 
wasn’t my business. 

They were nice people, the Lemor- 
lakes. His mother was a small woman 
with quick graceful gestures, and his fath- 
er was lean in the same way Ritchy was. 
Looking at them, you thought of the Mid- 
dle West, of the suburb of a fairly large 
city, and a solid, comfortable house on a 
wide tree-lined street. 

We brought out the scrapbook, and 
they looked through it dutifully, though 
they must have seen it dozens of times 
before. Ed pointed out the new cups we 
had won; Honorable Mention in Home- 
coming Decorations; First Prize, Inter- 
Fraternity Softball League. Mr. Lemor- 
lake made a small joke about not seeing 
many scholarship cups on the mantel, and 
we all laughed. They sat in the lounge all 
afternoon talking to Ed. 


Posey finally came at about seven 
that evening. We heard the car grate on 
the cinder-covered ice in the gutter before 
the house, and Ed said: “That must be 
him now.” 

Mr. Lemorlake stood in the doorway 
to the hall, and when the door opened, he 
shouted: “Surprise!” 

It must have been a surprise. Ritchy 
stood there, his face stiff; he seemed al- 
most angry. Then suddenly he laughed. 

“Dad! Mom! Lord, it’s good to see 
you.” Eve was just behind him, shaking 
out the fur collar of her coat. “You 
know Eve,” Ritchy said. “Did you eat? 
When did you come down?” 

“We made it early this afternoon,” 
his father said. 

“Why didn’t you write? I’d have 
had the fatted calf at the door.” 

“We did write,’ his mother said. 
“Didn’t you get the letter?” 

There was that curious stiff look on 
his face again. “You did? You must 
have slipped it into a lecture on the good 
life, Dad. I always skip those parts.” 

He took off his coat and threw it to 
me: “Hang it up, will your Mom, you’re 
looking wonderful.” Then turning to his 
father: “Come on upstairs. I'll show you 
how I’m spending your money.” 

A little parade marched up the stair- 
case. Ritchy, his father and mother, and 
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Eve tagging along behind; there was a 
rule at Lamont University forbidding co- 
eds the upstairs of fraternity houses, but 
I suppose Eve thought she was well 
enough chaperoned. 

Ed and I stayed in the hall down- 
stairs, watching them. 

Mr. Lemorlake’s voice drifted down: 

“You're looking fine, Dick.” 

“The healthy life, Dad.” 

“Working?” 

“Same as ever.” 

“Ed said you were out with your 
geology class.” 

“What geology class?” 

It was getting cold in the lounge, and 
Ed poked together some logs and started 
a blaze in the fireplace; he snapped on 
the radio, hunted around a bit and then 
snapped it off again. Upstairs, we could 
hear an occasional burst of laughter. The 
bridge-game in the card-room broke up 
finally and some of the fellows drifted in. 
Van, the head of the House, began idling 
at the piano, striking chords, running bits 
of melody. Outside, it had begun to snow 
again, a light fall but steady. 


‘Tas Lemorlakes left about an hour 
later, and Ritchy stood at the door, say- 
ing: “I’m sorry, Dad. Next time we’ll 
make a day of it.” 

“Forget it,’ Mr. Lemorlake said. 
“Those things happen.” 

“Got your skid-chains on?” 

“T’ve had them on for a week.” 

“Take it easy. It’s nasty driving.” 

“T haven’t had an accident in thirty 
years,” Mr. Lemorlake said. He poked his 
head into the lounge. “So long.” 

“Regards home,” Ritchy called. 

Eve had come down and was sitting 
on the edge of the piano bench; Van had 
finally decided on “Night and Day.” 
Ritchy still stood at the door; a blast of 
cold air blew in, and a fine mist of snow. 
We heard the motor turn over and bark 
into life. 

Ritchy shut the door gently and came 
into the lounge, brushing the shoulder of 
his jacket dry. 

“You didn’t have to lie to them, Ed,” 
he said. 

“T had to tell them something,” Ed 
said flatly. “They said they wrote they 
were coming down.” 

“What difference does it make to 
you?” 

“No difference, except that I kept 
them company for five hours.” 

‘No one forced you to,” Ritchy said. 
“They’re quite capable of amusing them- 
selves.” 

Ed shrugged angrily: “Don’t you ever 
do anything right?” 

“Tl take care of my own fences.” 

“Vou better start, then. They need 
mending.” 

Eve said softly from the piano-bench: 
“What’s all the shooting for, Ed? If 
we'd known, we would have been back 
earlier.” 

“Maybe.” 

“You didn’t know they were coming, 
Ritchy?” Eve said. 

“What difference does it make?” 
Ritchy said shortly. “Come on, L’ll take 
you home.” 

At the piano, Van shifted into ‘“Mood 
Indigo.” Someone snapped the electric 
switch, and we sat there quietly listenin 
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to the music in the light from the fire- 
place. We heard Ritchy and Eve leave, 
but no one said anything. 

That’s all there was to it, and per- 
haps it isn’t even worth telling. But those 
are the things I remember, and if no one 
is interested in the home life of a legend, 
that isn’t my fault. It’s just a glimpse of 
Ritchy and Eve and a Sunday night be- 
fore the heavy snows start to fall; and 
that’s all. Or perhaps one thing more. 

Ed Grimes was in love with Eve. 


I wasn’t a romantic secret. They 
had gone out together a few times in their 
freshman. year; but after that, somehow, 
it was Ritchy and Eve. Ed never did 
anything about it, but he never pretended 
that he wasn’t in love with her. It was as 


simple as that; it wasn’t a secret at all. 
We must have stayed up until one or 
two that night, listening to Van play. In 


They didn’t hear me, for they were talking. 
not??? Ritchy said. 
love,” Eve answered. 


the half darkness someone would call out 
the name of a tune, and Van, bending over 
the keyboard, would nod, and then after a 
moment move smoothly from one tune to 
another, picking it up in his own way, 
playing with it. 

He got tired finally, and it broke up. 
But I didn’t go right to sleep that night. 
The music and the mood refused to wear 
off. I remember I was a little homesick 
then; but it was mixed up with a hundred 
other things. I sat up in bed, looking out 
of the third-story window, watching the 
steady fall of the snow. I planned my life 
that night; I was going to become smooth 
and grave, a little silent, and able to drink 
beer by the barrelful. I was going— 

“Hey! Where’s everybody? Hello! 
Where’s everybody?” A door slammed 
violently shut downstairs. “Hey!” 

The voice shot through the house like 
sudden thunder in a summer storm. When 


“Why 
“You’re not in 
At least not :cith me.” 


“Why not?” 


I got down to the hall, almost the first, I 
saw Van holding Ritchy by one arm. 

ag “For God’s sake, Ritchy, shut up,” he 
said. 

“What’s the matter with this house? 
Why is everybody asleep?” 

His hat was on lopsided, and he was 
dragging his coat along the floor. I re- 
member noticing how smooth his cheeks 
were, soft with a light down, as if he 
didn’t shave very often. His face was al- 
most dead white; he looked as if he had 
been sick. He was dead drunk. 

It was out of key, wildly out of key. 
Ritchy rarely drank; he was moderate in 
everything he did. There was always 
something reserved about him, a formal 
quality. I never saw him wear a lumber- 
jacket or an unpressed pair of trousers; 
you were never aware of his clothes, but 
they were always right. It was that way 
with his manner, his way of doing things. 

“Let’s get to bed, Ritchy,” Van said. 

There was no use talking to him. “I 
want to make a speech. Call a meeting.” 

“Tt’s after four,” Van said. 

“The beginning of the evening. I’m 
going to cail Eve and make a date.” 

He started for the phone, but Van 
held his arm, and Ed Grimes stepped down 
from the stairs and stood in front of him, 
blocking the way. 

“It’s pretty late, Ritchy,” Ed said. 

Ritchy screwed up his face. “Jeal- 
ous,” he said. “Jealous, eh?” 

It was almost a burlesque; it sounded 
like a line out of some blood-and-thunder 
melodrama. But Ritchy said it seriously; 
he played it straight. 

“Eve’s asleep,” Ed said. 

“Don’t tell me where she is.” He 
wrenched loose from Van’s hold to push 
toward the phone. 

Ed grabbed his jacket and twirled 
him around; and then, sharply, he cracked 
him on the jaw. Ritchy slumped over. 
Ed lifted him to his shoulder and started 
upstairs. 

“All right,” Van said. ‘“Let’s break it 
up now.” 

Nobody said a word. They cleared 
out of the hallway. The doors snapped 
shut. Passing Ritchy’s room on my way 
to the third floor, I heard Ed’s voice: 
“Are you all right, now? Do you hear 
me? Are you all right?” 

“Leave me alone.” 

Ed came out of the room. 
sleep it off,” he told Van. 


“Fe’l] 


Waex I got back from morning 
classes the next day, Ritchy was still in 
his room. 

“See if he’s up,” Van told me. 

Ritchy was dressing. He had missec 
the chair the night before and his jacket 
lay sprawled on the floor. His hat was 
cocked on a lampshade, and all the odd: 
and ends from his pockets were piled neat: 
ly on the dresser top—match-books, scrap: 
of paper, coins—as if he had been taking 
a methodical inventory. 

“Good morning,” he said. 

“They'll be eating lunch soon down 
stairs.” 

“Late as that?” 

“Tt’s after twelve.” 

The wind off the lake cracked agains 
the partly opened window and sent th 
shade shivering upward. Outside, ther 
was new snow on the ground, piled in thi 


garden, rolling with the slope of the lawn. 
Some of the fellows had been up early to 
build a snow man in front of the house. 
It was beginning to melt in the sun. 

“What time did I get in last night?” 
Ritchy said. 

“Around four.” 

“Happy?” 

“Some.” 

“Sick 2” 

“No.” 

“Did I say anything?” 

“You wanted to know why every- 
bedy was asleep. You wanted to call 
Eve.” 

“Did I?” 

“No.” 

There was a black-and-blue mark on 
his jaw where Ed had hit him the night 
before. He must have seen it, shaving, 
but he didn’t say anything or ask about it. 
Standing before the dresser mirror, he 
ran a comb through his hair two or three 
times. He was wearing the same clothes 
he had worn last night, but somehow, 
miraculously, they didn’t seem wrinkled: 
gray tweed suit, white shirt, black knitted 
tie. He picked his jacket off the floor, 
brushed it once and then slipped into it. 

“Let’s go,” he said, and walked out. 


Les envelope must have been in the 
inside pocket of his jacket; for it had 
slipped out and Jay now face up on the 
floor. I bent for it automatically. 

“Ritchy!” I called. But he was al- 
ready halfway down the stairs. 

A letter lay loose under the envelope; 
a half-sheet with the Lamont University 
shield embossed on top. I read halfway 
through it before I realized what I was 
doing. Then I finished it. 


Dear Mr. Lemorlake: 

It has been called to the attention of 
this office that you have failed to attend 
certain of your classes an inordinate 
number of times. As stated in the Uni- 
versity catalogue, this means automatic 
failure. Since you have been on proba- 
tion for the past semester, this office is 
forced to take a severe view of the mat- 
ter. Until further notice, therefore, you 
will refrain from attending scheduled 
classes and all other University activities, 
Please report to this office at your ear- 
liest convenience. 


It was signed by the Dean of Men. 

It had the true dean’s touch to it, the 
musty sound of a jargon which has no real 
meaning. For a moment I scarcely un- 
derstood. Expulsion is a remote and in- 
credible possibility to a freshman, a none- 
too-real bogey. But then, suddenly, it 
dawned on me, and I stood there gaping, 
holding the letter, not knowing what in 
the world to do with it. 

Downstairs the phonograph was play- 
ing, and the sound, blurred and fuzzy, 
echoed through the house. I heard some 
one yell. I ran to the staircase to catch 
Ritchy, but he was already gone. 

“He must have known yesterday,” I 
was thinking; he must have known all the 
time. It was incredible, almost impos- 
sible to believe. “He must have known 
even when his parents were here,” I 
thought. And he hadn’t told them? How 
had he possibly held it back? How had 
he carried it off? And then, sharply, the 
image came of (Please turn to page 73) 


Redbook’s Crossword Puzzle of the Month 


EDITED BY ALBERT H. MOREHEAD 
The definitions below are tricky—look out for puns, anagrams, 


“hidden words,” 


phonetic spellings, and other word: games. But a straight dictionary definition is usu- 
ally included, i, 
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ACROSS 
Press fifty into 
camp 

Strike back for 
your friends 


: Discuss plates, 


but leave us out 
Bulkier in a 
rug, eh? 
Confusedly I 
met the issue 
Wife’s brother 
in Wilna 

T lean like an 
imbecile 
American team 
contains no 
German 

Hide, you can’t 
travel openly 
to wed 

Island that 
named a cat 

Tt acts in all 
acts 

Plenty of ease 
in this shelter 
Give directions 
from crisp beer 
Hate to get a D 
before the exam 
Called for a 
doll here 


_ Naught is lost 


when Ada goes 


for saws 


A mixed diet is 
correct 

Came to the top 
Disturbances 
suggested by 
Nazi leaders 
Poor writer 
includes slow 
mover 


Coeds’ act is 
hailed 


if you can find it. 
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A hound makes 
Harry err 

Take a dare and 
interpret this 
O art, thou art 
a game 

The vaults 
begin to wail 
Impregnate 
with sap of 
trees in a 
different form 
Go —— and do 
things 

Tail veers from 
one thing to 
another 
Timber I see 
makes sense 
Mix-up in 
author Harte’s 
name 

Have thorns; 
create sores 
Eat or try to 
make a speech? 
Addressed from 
the cross 
(Mark xv. 34) 
Heavens! A 
giant! 

T rest from my 
efforts 

Used for a 
Roman god 
Fabled saviours 
of Rome 
Dispatches, 
often said of 
dispatches 
Brooklyn oyster 
without R at 
last is out of 
season 

Raider from a 
German city 


ee 


DOWN 


Take a bite, 
Victor 

Run, Al, from 
the moon 

A young girl is 
always active 
Mixed fish does 
this in your 
mouth 

More than one 
minister causes 
a scrap here 
Pocket acces- 
sory with clip 
en closed 

I’m agreeable, 
but am I able? 
Revolution of 
isle ends our 
source of flax 
This type is 
0. K 


Perish, Ted, 
because you ate 
too little 
‘Transpose to 
let in the 
waterway 

The poles seem 
to slant 

Open space has 
its points 

Dear but tiny 
in a short street 
Lapel buttons 
fitted to steers’ 
shoulders : 
Takes away C, 
then started 
back 

Them as has 
and gits 

Is gone a long 
way from the 
safari 

The Fascist is 
too spotty 

A car gets into 
the alms-box 


The solution appears on page 74. 
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“Be ——, sweet 
maid.” 
—Kingsley 
‘Take a whiskey, 
but not straight 
Shear a clasp 
apace 
Get together 


for a fitting 


Trish spelling 
needs correction 
Sounds to grasp 
Gee! ra! ra! ra! 
The rent is 
overdue 

Fool of a driver 
who picks up 
the Spanish 
Having you on 
Eros is irksome 
Time out for 
the S. S. Cree 
I start to be a 
painter 
Grounds for 
saying a lot in 
a postscript 
Peter, Mr. 
Moto, goes 
when hero 
Flynn returns 
Keep a profit 
for another time 
Summoned to 
court and 
indicted with- 
out din 

Met to arrange 
for a pole 
Dotted with 
islands 

Agree to rent 
the meadows 
first 

Eat in Germany 
at Krupp 
headquarters 
Historian can 
be decorative 
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BY JAN STRUTHER 


WHO WROTE “MRS. MINIVER” 


all her doings. 


Mie igs 


A GREAT deal has been said and written lately about Mrs. Miniver, and the 


American public has been good enough to show a deep and sympathetic interest in 


It occurs to me that this same warm-hearted public might be in- 


terested to hear more about the present situation and activities of her husband, 
Clem Miniver. The following is, I think, a pretty accurate account of how the first 
three years of the war have affected him. and most of the other men of his age and 
position in the British Isles, whether their names happen to be Miniver, Mac- 


Donald, Morgan or Micklethwaite. 


Up to three years ago Clement Mini- 
ver was considered pretty comfortably off. 
He earned about £1,500 a year ($6,000, 
according to the present rate of exchange). 
This was enough to enable him to have a 
good-sized house in the country within 
commuting distance from London; he 
could keep a car, and a motorboat on the 
river; he could go away to the seaside or 
to Scotland with his family for the sum- 
mer, and even take trips abroad with his 
wife occasionally. 

He had a fairly good, though small, 
cellar; he expected his sherry before din- 
ner when he came home from the office, 
and a highball later.in the evening. His 
suits were made up for him by his favorite 
tailor, and when he and Mrs, Miniver 
went up to London to see a show, once or 


twice a month, they sat in the higher- 
priced seats. Friends came to their home 
for week-ends; there were automobile ex- 
peditions in the countryside on Sundays, 
and summer picnics on the river. 

Clem Miniver was mainly an archi- 
tect of public buildings—hospitals and 
swimming baths and play centers were his 
specialty. He was particularly interested 
in this type of work because his tastes 
lay in the direction of community plan- 
ning. He didn’t consciously have any 
strong views on civic duties, but I think 
he vaguely liked to feel that he was con- 
tributing to the general welfare. He was 
forty-five when the war broke out—too 
old for the forces. The bottom fell out 
of business; his firm was idle for many 
months—no town councils were spending 


After Dunkerque .. . like almost every other civilian, Clem was 
called to an urgent job—attached to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings ... put to building hostels and living-quarters. 


money on public works, and his few 
private clients were certainly not building. 

He had some money saved up, how- 
ever, and for the first six months of the 
war he did not feel the pinch badly, 
though the future worried- him and he 
chafed against his enforced idleness. He 
threw himself into his volunteer war 
work—the river patrol; he dug up his 
garden and turned the tennis court into a 
vegetable garden. His motorboat was 
one of those which went out across the 
Channel at midnight to help bring back 
the British soldiers from the Dunkerque 
a Of this experience he talks very 
ittle. 

But after Dunkerque things changed. 
Like almost every other civilian, Clem was 
called to an urgent job—he himself was 
attached to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings. All over Britain, in the remote 
parts of the countryside, new factories 
were being hurriedly and secretly built. 
Weapons of war had to be made; the 
British Army had lost all its equipment 
at Dunkerque, and invasion was expected 
daily. For a while men and women were 
working sixty hours a week to turn out 
the guns, planes and tanks. Britain stood 
alone against the Axis, and everyone in 
the island was mobilized to fight or to 
provide the fighting men with what they 
needed. 

Clem was put to building hostels 
and living quarters for the workers who 
would be moved from their homes to work 
in the new factories. It was a hurry job. 
Billets were giving out, and the workers 
had to be housed. 

Clem now lives near his work in 
London in a small apartment that he 
shares with a friend, who also works in the 
Ministry. The days of $6,000 a year, the 
small car, the well-filled cellar and the 
vacations in Scotland are over. His sal- 
ary is about half of what he earned in the 
old days, and of his salary he pays more 
than a quarter to the government in taxes. 
If he were childless, and his money came 
from investments instead of being earned, 
he would be paying as much as half of it 
in taxes—and, indeed, if he were still 
earning his pre-war income, as much as 
$2,204 would be going to the British gov- 
ernment. 


So how fortunate it is, he tells his 
wife, that he doesn’t earn that much now. 
In fact, he reckons that he and his fam- 
ily now have about $2,300 to live on—and 
he knows that he is very lucky; many 
of his friends who had an income equal to 
his own before the war have less than he 
has now. 

It means that he cannot see his fam- 
ily very often. He has lost the car—for 
no one is allowed gas for private use now 
—and he cannot afford weekly rail fares. 
The two younger children, Judy and Toby, 
are going to the village school instead of 
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The creator of Mrs. Miniver, the character that 
inspired one of the great motion-pictures of 


1942, tells us what three years of war have ; 
done to Clem Miniver and to his formerly com- REDBOOK’S ENCORE OF THE MONTH 


fortable way of living. 


to the private school which was picked 
out for them. When he does get down for 
the week-end, he helps in the house and 
the garden, for Mrs. Miniver runs the 
place almost single-handed now—Gladys 
the maid and Ada the cook have both 
been drafted into war industry; the gar- 
dener is a sergeant in Egypt. 

A good deal of time is spent during 
these precious week-ends putting tiles on 
the roof and repairing fittings, for it is 
about impossible to get such jobs done 
now—the carpenter’s man and the plumb- 
er’s mate and the electrician are all in 
war work. But his ingenuity can’t make 
new fittings and new light globes, and no 
one else can supply them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miniver share the one 
reading-lamp that is left in the living- 
room. The drink before dinner is no 

~more.:.a precious bottle of sherry is brought 
out on special occasions, when Vin, his 
Air Force son, gets leave; but the highball 
before turning in is a matter of memory 
only—with whisky twenty-five shillings a 
bottle. Mr. Miniver is very nearly a tee- 
totaler now, and Mrs. Miniver declared a 
“year ago that she always preferred milk 
anyway—till the milk ration came in and 
she found that two pints a week made a 
glass of milk a luxury too. Both of them 
miss their cigarettes, but Clem can get 
enough pipe tobacco for a pipe or two 
a day. 


L was rather unfortunate that, just 
before the war, Clem had decided to have 
two new suits made, because, in happy 
anticipation of this, Mrs. Miniver gave 
away two old suits of his to the Czech 
refugees. When the war came Clem can- 
celed the orders for the new suits, and 
decided to carry on with what he had: 
but some months ago his suits began to 
look really threadbare, and one Saturday 
evening he decided that on Mcaday he 
would go and buy a reach-me-down suit 
from a cheap tailor. That evening, how- 
ever, clothes rationing was announced on 
the radio. 

His shoes were worn; he needed a 
new raincoat very badly; and Mrs. Mini- 
ver said that his pajamas were a disgrace. 
If he got all of these and his suit, he 
would use up fifty out of his allowance of 
sixty coupons, which has to last fourteen 
months. And sometime during next win- 
ter he will have to have some woolen 
socks (for offices are cold places to work 
in wartime), and these will take nine cou- 
pons a pair. His shirts are pre-war too— 
but a new cotton shirt will relieve him of 
five coupons. 

When last seen, Mr. Miniver was 
wearing a suit slightly too short for him, 
and his shoes were patched. The suit is 
one of the new utility suits, made of gov- 
ernment standard cloth. Clem doesn’t like 
the cut very much, but Mrs. Miniver says 
the color is (Please turn to page 103) 


Reprinted from the NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE by special permission and 
by special arrangement with the author. 


Mr. Miniver works late hours at the Ministry, dashes back to the 
apartment, puts up the blackout, and sets out again for his A.R.P. 
post, where he is on duty till midnight. 
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BY PETER PAUL O’MARA 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR SARNOFF 


The Story Thus Far: 


C srosse had not known; she had not understood. Brought up in the 
little Southern town of Samberley, she’d never before met people like that hand- 


some wolf, Captain Stuart Blackpool IV. 


When war conditions forced Caroline’s widower father’s factory to close, she 
had gone to young-old Bill Conison, proprietor of the local newspaper, for a 
job. Bill had turned her down, but had wired Senator Chaddock in Washington 
to arrange a job for her. So she had gone to Washington, and had made good 
at her job—first as filing clerk, then as private secretary. 


But there she lived almost exclusive- 
ly in a city of women, first with young 
Christina Gustaben of Minnesota, then 
with older and more sophisticated Lacey 
Morlone—wise, fascinating Lacey, who 
had been a great friend of Bill Conison’s 
at one time. And then—lonely lovely lit- 
tle Caroline had allowed handsome young 
Captain Blackpool to pick her up in an 
art gallery, and she had fallen for him 
hard. But when Bill Conison chanced to 
make a remark about Blackpool’s mar- 
riage and Caroline asked the young offi- 
cer why he hadn’t told her of it, he casu- 
ally explained that it was over and done 
with three years ago—that Sara had di- 
vorced him because he had been playing 
around with a friend of hers... . Caro- 
line told him she could not see him again. 

Bill Conison came to see her, and 
showed his practical interest by figuring 
out a munitions job that her father’s little 
factory could handle, so that it re-opened. 
It was when Mr. Hasbrey came to Wash- 
ington in connection with this that he met 
Christina, and was greatly taken with her. 

But all this time Caroline’s heart was 
still with Stuart Blackpool, and finally she 
called him up and made a dinner date. 
They saw a good deal of each other that 
week, and then one day: ; 

“Look,” he said, “look, Caroline. I’m 
going to a house-party next week-end. I 
can get you invited to it.” 

“A house-party?” 

“Some friends of mine near a little 
town called Merlane in Maryland. Lacey 
knows them—the Hilbridges. Their par- 
ties are fun.” 

She hesitated. To go away for a 
whole week-end at the same house-party 
with him was certainly daring the gods. 


The love-story of a 
small-town girl who 
went to Washington 
seeking a career, and 
who discovered that_ 
it was not too quiet 


along the Potomac. 


But a house-party ought to be all right. 
There would be a lot of people around, 
and one was safe enough, even from one’s 
self, in the middle of a crowd. 

“All right,” she said at last, “get me 
invited, and I'll go.” 

Christina had heard of the Merlane 
Hilbridges and was suspicious of this 
week-end arrangement. Then Stuart sent 
a box of orchids to Caroline, and Chris- 
tina saw the note on the card with them. 

“Because I love you more every 
day,” it read. “And because I expect to 
love you twice as much on Monday as 
I do now, if that’s possible.” 

This was obvious enough to anyone 
except innocent Caroline; and Christina 
went to Bill Conison for help. He in turn 
went to Lacey Morlone, who knew the 
Hilbridges, and she arranged to get her- 
self invited to the house-party also... . 

Caroline was dancing with Blackpool 
that first evening at the Hilbridges’. 
Earlier Blackpool had come into her room 
from the one given him just opposite and 
had tried to make love to her... . 

Lacey was very gay. “Hi, baby!” 
she said. “Hi, Captain Beautiful! Thirsty 
work, dancing, eh? Let’s have a drink. 
Let’s all have a drink. Come on, Georgie! 
Bartender!” 

But George Hilbridge spoke up. 

“T won’t drink with that guy,” he 
said. “TI don’t like him and I never did. 
Some people,” George went on with ag- 
gressive dignity, “think I don’t know 
what goes on under my own nose. But 
I do know. And no guy can use my house 
and make himself too familiar with a girl 
who’s my wife’s guest. What the hell 
does he take us for?” 

In a dream Caroline felt her arm be- 
ing disengaged from Stuart’s, and saw 
Stuart move forward and put his hand on 
their host’s shoulder. 

“Take it easy, George,” he said quiet- 
ly. ‘“You’ve been drinking.” 

“Well,” George said, “have a drink 
yourself, you flying tomcat!” 

He threw his glass full into Stuart’s 
face. Stuart caught his arm; then Lala 
Hilbridge thrust her way into the group. 

“George!” she said. “Let him go, 
Stuart.” (The story continues in detail: ) 


Scan released him, and George 
stood in front of his wife, looking sheep- 
ish and trying to preserve the last shreds 
of his belligerence. 

“All right,” he said. 
out of the house, see?” 


“But get him 


City of 


“George!” Lala’s voice was very 
sharp. “I’m sorry, Miss Hasbrey. I’m 
sorry, Stuart. He’ll apologize in the 
morning. Come along, George.” 

She put her hand on his arm, and 
he went with her through the crowd, 
shambling along obediently at her side. 

Caroline awoke a little from her 
dream and looked around her. Every- 
body was looking at her. When she met 
their eyes, they looked away, polite and 
incurious. There was no condemnation 
in those eyes and no enmity, only the 
certainty of knowledge. One or two peo- 
ple even smiled at her sympathetically, 
and she felt naked and ashamed. 

She turned helplessly to Stuart, and 
watched him calmly take out his hand- 
kerchief and mop his face and uniform 
where the drink had spilled on him. He 
felt her eyes on him, and looked up to 
grin cheerfully at her. 

“Don’t miud old George,” he said. 

“I wonder what got into him, blow- 
ing his top that way?” Lacey said. 

Stuart put his hand under Caroline’s 
elbow. She shivered violently. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked sharp- 
ly. “Caroline, what is it?” 

“T want to go home,” she said. 

“Darling, you didn’t let George up- 
set you?” He looked at her anxiously. 
“He’d been drinking. He didn’t mean 
anything by it.” 

“T won’t stay here!” she whispered 
almost hysterically. 

He stared at her for a moment in 
worried silence, and then he shrugged, 
capitulating. ‘All right, darling,’ he said 
gently. “Get your things, and I’ll get the 
car. I'll meet you out front.” 


” 


15 the car, Caroline sat straight and 
stiff, as far away from Stuart as she could 
get. She was cold, both inside and out- 
side, and she had to use all her strength 
to keep from shivering. 

“Tt’s silly to pay any attention to 
what he says,” Stuart said, speaking for 
the first time since they had left the 
house. ‘‘Just let it go in one ear and out 
the other.” 

She did not answer him. If he did 
not feel it himself, there was no way that 
she could explain to him how utterly and 
completely horrible had been the thing 
that had happened. He would laugh at 
her if she told him that it had taken every 
ounce of her strength and her pride to 
walk through those crowded rooms and 
out of the house, not running, not hiding 
her face, not bowing her head and closing 
her eyes against the polite, curious gazes 
of all those strangers. 

“Anyway, darling Caroline,” he said 
in a quiet voice, “there’s nothing to be 
ashamed of. We love one another, and 
there is no shame in that.” 

There was something the matter with 
that statement, and she turned it over in 
her mind, trying to find the fault. They 
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loved one another, and there was no 
shame in love. That seemed to be all 
right. If they loved one another, there 
was no reason for shame. Jf they loved 
one another. But she didn’t love him! 


For a little while, there was no shock 
involved in that realization. She turned 
a little in her seat to look at him curi- 
ously, to try and find out what had hap- 
pened to her. He was just as he had been 
an hour ago, his profile just as fine and 
clear and beautiful. And when he turned 
to smile at her, the same tiny fires lit in 
his golden eyes, and his clean mouth 
curved just as softly and just as tenderly 
as it ever had. But the smile did not 
touch her. It did not touch her at all. 

He took his hand from the wheel and 
put it over her hand, lying on the seat 
beside her. Dry and warm his fingers 
were, and strong when they closed upon 
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He stared. “You mean, you want to go home?” he said carefully. 


ener 
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“Wasn't that what we were talking about?” Caroline asked, and she 


actually smiled at him. 


hers. But his touch meant nothing. It 
did not arouse the blood in her veins, or 
make her skin tingle with electricity. 

And now a great desolation engulfed 
her, a sense of loss and pain, and she 
knew that the Stuart she loved had died 
back in Lala Hilbridge’s house. Perhaps 
he had never lived. Perhaps she had only 
dreamed him, and had clothed him in the 
corporeal body of this stranger who sat 
beside her in the car. It did not matter. 
The Stuart whom she had loved no‘longer 
existed. . . . 

“T can’t imagine what got into 
George,” Stuart said after a while. 

Caroline, isolated in her sense of 
loss, tried to think of what he was saying 
so that she could escape from pain for a 
little moment. 

-“Please drop me at Christina’s,” 
she said. 

“Whatever you like, my darling.” 


She clenched her hands, trying to 
hold on to the flash of anger that she had 
felt against Lacey. But the desolation 
came back, crowding in on her, smother- 
ing her, and with it came a new terror of 
loneliness. Stuart was gone, for good 
this time, beyond hope of recovery. And 
what would she do without him? How 
could she, having known love, live with- 
out it? How could she go back to the 
long drab meaningless days, the eventless 
months, of the days before Stuart? She 
had been a woman for a little time; how 
could she be again an office machine, with 
no soul to disturb her at inconvenient mo- 
ments with the lovel:: memory of love? 


Waen Stuart stopped the car before 
the boarding-house, Caroline started to 
get out, but he stopped her with a hand 
on her arm. “Caroline!” 

She turned (Please turn to page 83) 
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BY EDMUND WARE 


ILLUSTRATED BY RUDY POTT 


().... in his dim-remembered youth, Henry Jendrake Bardith must have 
thrilled to a sunset, a starlit night, or the marching of majestic clouds. Some- 
where he must have looked upon a beautiful face, and in the attic of his soul 
stored a measure of the poetry of love. Albeit Mr. Bardith still believed in these 
things, and even advertised them to others in his skillfully worded circulars of 
the H. J. Bardith Travel Agency, he supposed that far horizons and the tang of 


adventure were not for him. 


In Mr. Bardith’s own life, romance 
had been stifled by innumerable realities, 
of which his wife Muriel was one. Mr. 
Bardith didn’t blame Muriel for being 
a reality. He didn’t blame anyone for 
anything. Once in a while he dreamed 
that Muriel might give him a larger share 
of the devotion she bestowed on her two 
docile goldfish; and sometimes he imag- 
ined, just for fun, that Thursday-night 
suppers might consist of breadfruit and 
African lobster tails, instead of mutton, 
peas, potato and wrinkly apricots. There 
were still other times when he thought 
mistily of going somewhere besides his 
office, and of returning anywhere but 
home. But Mr. Bardith had never done 
anything about it. He believed he never 
would. 

At forty-two, Henry Jendrake Bar- 
dith was a patient prisoner in routine, a 
trusty in a brown suit, brown shoes and 
brown overcoat. He had no regrets, save 
for the fact that the second World War 
had brought travel to a standstill and 
caused the rationing of gasoline. Mr. 
Bardith uncomplainingly accepted an A- 
card, which found its way inevitably into 
the pocket of his son. Junior was seven- 
teen. 

“Pa, can I have the car today?” 

“Well, Junior, you had it yesterday; 
and what with the gas shortage, and our 
tires smooth, I don’t think it’s patriotic 
to—” 

“Aw, gee, Pa! 
movies with Eddie Macon. 


I wanna go to the 
And besides, 


“Pa, can I have the car today? 
What good’s my driving license 
if you won't let me drive?” 


what good’s my driving license if you 
won’t let me drive?” 

In habitual support of her son, 
Muriel Bardith asserted that Henry didn’t 
really need the car. “Why don’t you 
walk to your office?” she asked. “Mr. 
Forbrush walks, and he’s a banker.” 

So, because Junior had a driving li- 
cense, and because Mr. Forbrush was a 
banker, Henry Bardith relinquished all 
claims on his car, and walked to his office. 
He continued to walk. He rather enjoyed 
it. With pleasant irony, he told himself 
that the walk freshened him for his work 
—of which, currently, there was none. 

But even with his car monopolized 
and his business dead, Mr. Bardith was 
grateful for many things. There was the 
sanctuary of his office with its golden oak 
desks and four superfluous typewriters, 
including one which wrote French, and a 
little one with elite type; there were the 
large cardboard cut-outs of ships sailing 
in a dusty sea atop the filing cabinets; 
there was the comfort of sufficient money 
saved. And of late, ever since the chim- 
ney fire in his home, there was a ray of 
understanding from his daughter Gladys, 
who was a year younger than Junior. 


Tae night of the fire, Junior had 
rushed out dramatically to ring the alarm, 
and seemed disappointed when the fire de- 
partment extinguished the blaze in a mere 
five minutes. And Muriel, in dressing- 
gown and curling clips, had stormed at 
the water damage to her living-room rug. 


Muriel asserted Henry didn’t real- 
ly need the car. “Why don’t you 
walk to your office?” she asked. 


_after the fire. 
leave him alone?” — 


Mr. Bardith’s 


“Henry, I don’t see why you didn’t 
have the chimney cleaned last fall! Just 
look at my beautiful rug! It’s ruined!” 

Mr. Bardith, who had prided himself 
on thinking first in the emergency of 
Muriel’s goldfish, stood in the open door- 
way holding the bowl. Within, the fish 
swam idly, oblivious to peril. Water had 
slopped from the bowl and trickled down 
the front of Mr. Bardith’s bathrobe. His 
initial sensation of gallantry in action had 
changed to one of clamminess. 

“T didn’t think about the rug,” he 
apologized. “I just thought about your 
goldfish. First thing that came to mind.” 

“Tt’s a wonder,” said Muriel, rescu- 
ing the bowl from his arms, “that we 
weren’t all burned in our beds. Inciner- 
ated!” ; 

“Well, now, Muriel, really, I—” 

“Anyway,” interrupted Junior, “you 
should have had the chimney cleaned, 
just like. Ma said. Eddie Macon’s old 
man had theirs cleaned.” 

It was then that Mr. Bardith’s daugh- 
ter took his part. He was strangely 
moved by the sound of a voice lifted in 
his defense. The sensation was unique, 
and heartening. He thought Gladys ex- 
tremely pretty in her blue kimono and 
slippers. It was as if he had noticed her 
for the first time—or rather, as if some- 
one nice were noticing him. 

“Pa’s not to blame,” said Gladys. 
“Why don’t you leave him alone? It 
was just one of those things.” 

“But my rug! Oh, my poor rug!” 

Turning to his wife, Mr. Bardith 
said: “I'll carry it out to the car, dear, 
and take it to the cleaner’s.tomorrow.” 

“You use the car tomorrow, Pa? 
How’m I and Eddie Macon going to get 
to the hockey game?” 

“Maybe,” said Henry, “you could 
leave a little early, and just drop the rug 
on the way to the game.” 


“Pa’s not to blame,” said Gladys 


“Why don’t you — 


Infidelity 


“Me drop the rug? Me?” Junior 
sighed tragically. “After all, Pa, the fire 
was your fault.” ; 

Gladys’ blue eyes sparkled warningly 
in her brother’s direction. “Selfish! Go 
ahead and take the old car! I'll simply 
telephone the cleaner and have him come 
and get the rug. So there!” 

“Why, that’s an idea, Glad,” Henry 
said. “Never occurred to me. Settles 
the whole thing. Well—guess it’s time we 
all got back to bed.” 

Muriel replaced the goldfish-bowl on 
its accustomed table, and after murmur- 
ing words of endearing solace to its oc- 
cupants, started toward the stairs. She 
paused to touch her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. ‘“There’ll be precious little 
sleep for me tonight.” 

“Count sheep,” said Gladys gently. 


His daughter’s réle in the chimney- 
fire episode was a bright spot in Mr. 
Bardith’s family life. In fact, it was so 
bright that he half-doubted its reality. To 
test Gladys’ affection, but perhaps more 
to savor it again, he invented the dog pro- 
posal. Purposely dawdling over his coffee 
one morning, even though Muriel re- 
peatedly declared her wish to clear the 
table, Mr. Bardith contrived to leave the 
house just as Gladys started for school. 

“Glad,” he said, walking beside her, 
“what would you think if I got a dog?” 

“Why, Pa? Lonesome?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say that. But”—Mr. 
Bardith hesitated cautiously—“I’ve no- 
ticed how much pleasure your mother gets 
from her goldfish, and I thought maybe 
if I had a dog, I’d enjoy him, too.” 

“Better just keep him in your office, 
Pa. The rug, you know.” 

“That’s right, the rug. Maybe I 
could get one to match the rug, though 
—eh, Glad?” 

She looked up at him and laughed. 
“Do they have green dogs, Pa?” 

For an instant, seeing into his daugh- 
ter’s eyes, Mr. Bardith was almost elated. 
But the instant passed swiftly. Two of 
Gladys’ school friends hailed her; and as 
she rushed across the street to join them, 
he felt himself futilely trying to keep her 
near to him a little longer. 

“Glad,” he called, hastening after her, 
“here’s something for you. A dollar—for 
movies, and ice-cream. Wait a minute!” 

“Never mind, now, Pa!” she shouted 
over her shoulder. “I’m having my hair 
done this afternoon, anyway. Good-by!” 

Mr. Bardith stepped back onto the 
sidewalk and watched the three girls greet 
each other. He knew Gladys’ friends well, 
but in their eagerness at meeting, they 
failed to notice him. They did not, how- 
ever, fail to notice Mr. Forbrush, the 
banker, who at that moment emerged from 
his house, pulled on his suéde gloves and 
started off to his office, swinging a cane. 


There are laughs and pathos in this 
delightful story of a man stifled by in- 


numerable realities and by his only 


True, Great, Everlasting Love. 


“Here you are! Dark, isn’t it?” The voice was a girl’s—clear, gay. 


“That was awfully nice of you,” stammered Mr. Bardith. 


quick too. 


I—I like quick people.” 


*‘And very 
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Mr. Forbrush was a splendid figure, 
dashing, white-mustached, and long-strid- 
ing. As Mr. Bardith observed his daugh- 
ter and her friends following the banker 
with admiring eyes, and whispering in his 
exalted direction, he felt summarily for- 
gotten. Perhaps he too should carry a 
cane instead of an umbrella. Perhaps he 
should have been a banker. 

On that morning, and for many morn- 
ings thereafter, Mr. Bardith wondered if 
his office weren’t a trifle too much of a 
sanctuary. Where once had been a com- 
radely secretary, there was now a vacant 
chair. Mr. Bardith missed the flap and 
flutter of mail dropping through the slit in 
his office door. The telephone no longer 
rang, except when Muriel wanted him to 
stop at the bakery for éclairs, or when 
salesmen called. 

In his yearning for friendship, Mr. 
Bardith invited salesmen, and became an 
easy mark for them. He thought it un- 
fair to take up their time without making 
a purchase. This had led to his acquisi- 
tion of the superfluous typewriters, now 
five in number. He would undoubtedly 
have bought more, if typewriters hadn’t 
been frozen, along with foreign travel. 

During the winter Mr. Bardith pon- 
dered quite earnestly about dogs. He vis- 
ited a number of kennels, and scratched 
the ears of many setters, spaniels and re- 
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trievers. He bought a thin volume en- 
titled “Your Dog, Its Care and Training.” 
But he put off making an actual choice, 
partly because there were no green dogs, 
but mainly because of a jolly vendor of 
printing who called at his office one after- 
noon in February. 

Mr. Bardith regretted that he had no 
excuse at this time for printing circulars, 
but he engaged the young salesman in an 
hour’s conversation, in return for which 
he ordered an assortment of stationery. 
Some was plain, some monogrammed; 
some bore the H. J. Bardith letterhead— 


‘complete with a halftone of a full-rigged 


barkentine, hull down on a blue horizon. 


i Mr. Bardith, a union between his 


new stationery and his five typewriters 


seemed predestined. It provided an out- 
let for his imagination, and filled his days 
with fanciful correspondents and fictitious 
business relations. Seating himself at one 
of the typewriters, he would insert a sheet 
of stationery, spin the roller, and type. 


My dear Mr. Bardith: 

I am eager this year to extend the 
range of my travel, perhaps as far as 
Czechoslovakia. An acquaintance has 
assured me that you are able to give me 
excellent advice. Therefore, will you 
kindly— 
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“Henry,” stormed Muriel, “just look at my beautiful rug! It’s ruined!” 


It mattered not to Mr. Bardith’s rev- 
erie that Czechoslovakia was now as un- 
reachable as the stars. In the course of a 
business day he wrote himself several such 
letters, mailed them, and jubilantly re- 
ceived them next morning through the slit 
in his door. He prided himself on his 
ability to write inspiring and authoritative 
answers, even though his own travel ex- 
perience had been limited to Atlantic City 
and Bangor. He would write: 


Dear Mr. Harper: 

I strongly recommend that you spend 
some time in Prague, which is one of the 
world’s oldest and most beautiful cities. 
You will see traces of Moorish architec- 
ture, and you will find an atmosphere of 
refined antiquity. 

The Hotel Alcron is modern, how- 
ever, and very comfortable. The rate of 
exchange between the American dollar 
and the Czechish kron is currently .... 


Or, 


My dear Miss Moresby: 

Mafaos is approximately two thou- 
sand miles up the Amazon River. The 
trip is long, but not difficult in the proper 
season. The tropics have always held 


deep fascination for wanderers, bringing 
to mind a line written by the late Rud- 
yard Kipling .... 
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“J didn’t think about the rug,” he apologized. “I just thought about your 


goldfish. First thing that came to mind.” 


Toward the end of a rainy day in 
March, Mr. Bardith was in the midst of 
one of his finest letters. He was planning 
a honeymoon for a mythical young couple 
who enjoyed outdoor life. Oblivious to 
the gusts which flung the rain against his 
dreary windows, he wrote with all the pas- 
sion and poetry in his lonely heart: 


.... for certainly I not only appreciate 
but encourage and abet your desire to be 
alone on this, of all occasions. That is 
why I suggest Mystery Lake, north by 
plane from Hudson, Ontario. In this 
vast wilderness the stars hang low at 
night, and the silence is your friend. By 
day there are beaches of white sand; and 
the wind is washed by eight hundred 
miles of forest. I wish that I might, for 
my own sake, have some small part in 
making your trip more beautiful, and I— 


Reluctantly Mr. Bardith left his type- 
writer to answer the intrusive telephone. 
His abrupt return from the land of mid- 
night sun to a view of the rain-swept street 
below unnerved him. Muriel’s voice, com- 
ing over the wire, was petulant: 

“Ts that you, Henry? Why didn’t 
you answer? They’ve been ringing and 
ringing. Where have you been?” 

“Why, right here, dear. I was ab- 


sorbed in some work. I guess I just didn’t 
hear the phone.” 


“Well, I wish you’d be more wide 
awake. Now, listen, Henry: on your way 
home, stop at the Goodie Shoppe and get 
a dozen macaroons, and a box of cream 
cheese.” 

“Yes, dear. Anything else?” 

“There is. It’s about Junior and the 
car. He had to drive all the way home 
from the movies on a flat tire. The 
spare’s no good. Can’t you get him an- 
other secondhand tire?” 

“T’ll try, Muriel.” 

“Well, do it tomorrow. I don’t want 
you to be lateto supper. Gladys is going 
to the high-school dance tonight, and she 
can’t help me with a thing. Don’t forget 
the: macaroons and cream cheese. And— 
wait, Henry, don’t hang up till I’m 
through! Stop at the pet shop and get 
some more goldfish food. That’s all.” 

As Mr. Bardith pulled on his rubbers, 
took up his umbrella and prepared to 
leave his office, he was disturbed by an 
unkind thought about the goldfish. It 
seemed to him that in the past six months 
they had grown even more obese, ignorant 
and footling. Or was he simply compar- 
ing them with the flashing trout-and mus- 
kellunge native to the north country of 
which he had so recently been dreaming? 

In the puddled street below his office, 
Mr. Bardith opened his umbrella, crossed 
to a mail-box, and mailed the day’s letters. 
He made his purchases in the Goodie 
Shoppe, which smelled of chocolate syrup 
instead of wind-clean pines. The pet shop 
smelled alarmingly of pets. 

A further sense of the unchanging 
dullness of his life penetrated Mr. Bardith 
as he tucked his bundles under his arm and 
trudged homeward. He was examining the 
sensation rather guiltily, for he felt it dis- 
loyal to Muriel, Junior and Gladys, when 
—suddenly the lights of the little city 
went dark. He was startled for a moment 
before he remembered that at six-thirty 
there was to be a practice blackout. All 
lights were to be put out; and all cars, 
except scheduled buses, were to turn off 
their headlights. 

In the rain and darkness Mr. Bar- 
dith’s umbrella grew companionable. So 
did the bundles. Dark figures of pedes- 
trians loomed terrifyingly toward him, 
then passed in the night. A small spirit 
of adventure awoke in him. He clutched 
his umbrella as though it were a weapon, 
and walked sturdily into the wind. 


As he paused uncertainly at an inter- 
section, feeling for the curb with a cau- 
tious toe, he was startled by someone 
standing near him—a shadow among shad- 
ows. A swooping gust of wind tugged at 
his umbrella, and tore it from his hands. 
He groped helplessly, but the shadow be- 
fore him, moving with sprightly precision, 
retrieved his umbrella and handed it to 
him. 

“Here you are! Dark, isn’t it?” 

The voice was a girl’s—clear, gay. 

“That was awfully nice of you,” 
stammered Mr. Bardith. “And very quick 
too. I—I like quick people. I’m ever so 
much obliged.” . 

In the sudden-sharp lights of an ap- 
proaching bus, her face and figure took 
shape before him. She was wearing a 
camel’s-hair coat, and her chin nestled at- 
tractively in the upturned collar. As the 
bus drew nearer and slowed toward the 
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stop, Mr. Bardith noted that the girl’s 
hair was raven black. In a wind-blown 
strand escaping at one side of her jaunty 
hat, raindrops glistened like pearls. 

But not until the bus drew to the curb 
did he see the wraith-like loveliness of her 
face. The wide star-shot eyes glowed full 
upon his. She smiled, and said: “It was 
fun. I’m glad I could catch it before it 
blew away. Isn’t the rain wonderful? 
Good night.” 

“Good night,” he said, and watched 
forlornly while she swung away, and up 
the step of the waiting bus. 

That she should appear and vanish so 
swiftly seemed to Mr. Bardith like a kind 
of tragic miracle. He heard the bus door 
clank shut behind her. To him it was the 
portcullis of a castle. The engines roared, 
and between him and the girl-of-the-dark- 
ness a moat widened, and became a gulf. 
Just once again he saw her high-boned. 
lovely face framed in the silver-streaked 
window. He waved, and her white hand 
flashed against the pane. Then the bus 
showed him its dwindling red lights, and 
on the rear platform an illumined globe 
across which blazed the names of remote 
destinations: Chicago, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles! 


Mg. BarpitH didn’t realize the mo- 
ment when the blackout ended, but he 
found himself looking at his umbrella, 
which he held still open, point down on 
the sidewalk. He suddenly relished the 
sting of wind and rain, and his heart 
awoke and sang a tune of gallantry. 
Armor gleamed in the stin! Spears clashed 
in the dust and shock of tourney! In 
fancy, kneeling before the girl-of-the- 
darkness, Sir Bardith touched his lips to 
the hem of her skirt, and in his mailed 
fist held her satin hand. 

In defiance of the storm, Mr. Bardith 
recklessly closed his umbrella, tilted the 
brim of his hat, and started homeward at 
a brisk pace. His shoulders were back, 
his chin high. His sordid bundles con- 
tained incense, myrrh and precious stones. 
His umbrella, now tightly wound, was a 
cane—or, no! It was a rapier! Squaring 
off to a threatening telephone pole, Mr. 
Bardith made a thrust, and cried: “On 
guard! Have at thee, sir!” 

He marched on victoriously, and at 
length arrived at his home. In the front 
hall he furtively opened his umbrella, 
stepped into the view of his family, and 
closed it. He smiled at them, said ‘“Hel- 
lo,” and awaited their blessing. ’ 

“Henry, you’re soaking wet—and 
late, too! Did you get the goldfish food? 
Can’t you just carve before you change 
your clothes?” 

“Hey, listen, Pa! It’s insulting to 
not have a decent set of tires on the car. 
Here I and Eddie Macon had to drive on 
a flat all the way back from the movies, 
and people laughing.” 

“Does your umbrella leak, Henry?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Why didn’t you use it?” 

“T did use it.” 

Unassailable in his vision of the girl- 
of-the-darkness, Mr. Bardith didn’t even 
wince when Gladys turned on him, say- 
ing: “Pa, with a flat and no spare, how’m 
I going to get to the dance without get- 
ting my new slippers simply soaked?” 

“Calla (Please turn to page .77) 
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ERTAINLY there is no easier way to waste breath 


WHERE C than to tell a person not to worry. Worry is 


ARE WE GOING 
AND WHY? 


not something that is done deliberately and 
with the conscious mind: it is something done by 
part of the mind not under conscious control. 
Surely nobody would worry if wishing not to were 


all that one had to do. And yet, like the fear of un- 
seen objects in the dark, some of the worry can be dissipated by turning light on it. 
During a war, there are people one loves in the fighting forces, and so a certain 
amount of worry and unhappiness is normal and unavoidable; but superimposed 
on that, there is a great load of anxiety that has somehow attached itself to the 
legitimate worry. It is this excess worry that is waste at this time, this worry which 
is sabotage; and this worry can be removed, or at least partly dispelled, by first 
bringing it out and looking at it, and then doing certain definite things. 


While it may sound strange, this 
displaced worry, as we may call it, has 
usually had its beginnings in the early re- 
lationship between the parent and child. 
No relationship can be completely ideal. 
We each of us fail some time or other in 
our efforts to adjust to our children or our 
parents or our husbands or our brothers. 
In every relationship there are times when 
it is unsatisfactory and even burdensome. 
There are few parents who have not at 
some time or other felt in the depths of 
his or her heart that the sacrifice that 
they have been called on to make is a bit 
too great. It is a rare husband or wife 
who has not questioned at. some time the 
wisdom of their marriage. Many a child 
has felt unduly the pressure of its obliga- 


Each of us finds something from the past to grieve 


about, and exaggerate. 


tions to its parents and wished to be 
free of it. 

So now each of us finds something 
from the past to grieve about and exag- 
gerate. How inevitably do you hear some- 
one say who has just had a loss by death, 
“Oh, if I had only been more understand- 
ing!” or, “If I had only on that particular 
day done such or such a thing.” 

We say that that is part of the “un- 
reasonableness” of grief; and that, indeed, 
it is just what it is. For these early feel- 
ings are normal reactions, and it is only 
in the light of later separation that they 
take on an altogether unnatural value. 
Looking back on them, we do not see our- 
selves as normal people, reacting as such, 
but imagine ourselves monsters who com- 


the game. 


mitted murder in our hearts—or at least 
a little bit of murder—and who deserve 
to be punished now. 

“Of course if I got my just deserts,” 
the grieving mother of a soldier said to 
me, “he would never come back.” And 
all of this she felt over some slight neglect 
of him when he was in the first years at 
school. Now her feeling of guilt has been 
greatly magnified by the present circum- 
stances and has acted to enhance her 
worry over his danger in the Army. 

When a beloved person leaves us for 
even a short time, there is always a little 
of that feeling that, as Stevenson says, 
“every day and all day long we have 
transgressed the law of kindness.” How 
much stronger is this feeling when wel- 
fare and even life is actually jeopardized. 


Ore worry is deepened also by a 
comparison of the present with the pres- 
ent-imaginative. For we tend, reasonably 
enough, to idealize the present that we 
do not have. We think, “If he were here 
now, all would be perfect.” Part of our 
mind knows better—but only a very small 
part. And the emotionalism of the part- 
ing has not been a very good basis for 
stability, either. This love relationship 
has not gone awry, and yet something of 
the same sort of adjustment has had to 
be made as if it had. Somehow the heart 
has to be made to find a balance, reach 
a plane of stability and, you might almost 
say, fold itself up and put itself away un- 


Go into some sort of active war work. ... Get into 
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til after the war, if there is to be the 
steadying of the personality necessary to 
a successful existence alone. 

The soldiers themselves have to do 
this, but in another way. They find a 
new love—and it is a wise woman who 
encourages it—for after a period of 
mourning, and more or less maladjust- 
ment, they come to love “the outfit.” If 
they have a strong leader who makes a 
good father substitute, so much the bet- 
ter; but at all events “the outfit” tem- 
porarily may become father, mother, wife 
and family to them. There is a funda- 
mental emotion in the old song of Napole- 
on’s grenadiers: “Let my wife and child 
beg their bread if they hungry be! My 
Emperor needs me.” It is necessary to 
accept and understand this devotion to the 
symbol of the Army because it is through 
just such attachments and loyalties that 
the safety of each soldier is increased. 

It is a thing hard for the noncom- 
batant to understand! In civil life the 
unit is the family, but in military life it 
is “the Second Division” or “the Fighting 
69th” or even more simply “Bill and Joe.” 
And they largely have replaced the family 
“for the duration.” It takes just that to 
make the continued abnormality of the 
situation normal, and it has to be rejoiced 
in rather than worried about. 


‘Tees is in fact enough to worry 
about in the future. Even if he comes 
back, will he be the same? Well, he will 
not be the same. He will not be the same, 
whether husband or son. It would be a 
strange person who went through a war 
without being modified by it. Nor will 
there be time for him to mature slowly, 
for from the beginning these men know 
that they risk death or, what is worse to 
the minds of many of us, mutilation. 

Yet we know that in civil life every 
street-crossing or holiday ride held the 
same threat, and we did not worry about 
that. We would have considered it very 
morbid to wait for his return in an am- 
bulance each night. Why is it that now 
we pin our worry and grief onto such dra- 
matic things? We could look up the 
statistics and be comforted, but we will 
have none of that. It is a real danger, 
yes; but like the fear of death, it is mag- 
nified by all the neurotic elements in our 
personality—and all of us have some 
neurotic elements: it is the penalty of 
civilization. 

The men themselves develop a strong 
feeling of fatality. “If the shell has your 
number on it—” But civilians do not feel 
that way about them. We try to reason 
away our sense of impending doom, but 
the fear that is in us is stronger than rea- 
son. We feel—irrationally—that we our- 
selves will be singled out for punishment, 
for retribution. The reason is not far to 
find. All of us have been taught, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” Our civilization is based 
on it, except for capital punishment in 
which we go (Please turn to page 66) 


A large order? 


Yes, but it can be done. 


The noted physician and writer gives you 
a list of do’s and don’ts that will enable 


you to win the battle against worry. 


‘difficult to clear later, and if 


he does come home his tastes __ 
will have changed. Move 
things around. Utilize the 
_ room aS some other “purpose. 


“THIRD: 


Reject a schemes for life as 


usual. Change your actual 


physical schedule if possible— 


meal hour, bed hour—anything 


to break up the familiar routine | 


that you held together. Even 
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_ ee it will be infinitely more _ 
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BY MAX WERNER O)ne Mere 


Author of “The Great Offensive” 


E are again in a winter war. It is the fourth 
winter campaign of the Second World War, 
the second winter war in Russia, and the 


WHERE 


ARE WE GOING 


AND WHY ? 


second winter campaign in which the United States 
is a participant. These coming months—from De- 
cember, 1942, to April, 1943,—are bound to be 


crucial months of the Second World War. Ma- 
jor battles during this time are possible, but they are not probable. 


This winter will be the time of major preparations. 
It will be during this time that matériel 


portunity to the anti-Hitler coalition. 


It offers the great op- 


and military superiority over the Third Reich will be achieved. This ought to be 


the last war winter. 


When this winter shall have been passed, the trend of vic- 


tory over Hitler will begin and continue uninterruptedly. 
Such is the Allied war. plan, and it can be realized. 


The Second World War has become 
a war of attrition. As such its course al- 
ready displays a similarity to that of the 
First World War. In that war, also, four 
winter campaigns were fought. Then too 
Germany then made its greatest military 
effort in the fourth winter campaign. But 
Germany was unable to endure a fifth win- 
ter campaign: the collapse came in late 
summer of 1918. We must now follow the 
schedules of the First World War. Then 
Germany gained its greatest victories be- 
fore and after the winter campaigns: 
these were the victory over Russia, and 
the Ludendorff offensive in the spring of 
1918. But these were only illusory gains, 
followed by collapse. The Allies did not 
know then that the high point of German 
strength had been already reached. This 
time, victory is to be prepared by more 
careful planning, with exact military cal- 
culations. More must be achieved in the 
winter of 1942-1943 than in the winter 
of 1917-1918. Greater foresight and a 
stronger concentration are necessary. 

Allied victory in 1918 came nineteen 
months after the entry of the United 


' This photograph taken somewhere on the Russian front 
last winter shows Hitler’s invincible soldiers huddling 
close together after their capture by the Red Army. 


States into the war. The nineteenth 
month after the entry of the United 
States into this war will be July, 1943. 
But the decisive time of preparation with 
the full participation of the United States 
now must be this winter campaign of 
1942-1943. 

The first two winter campaigns of 
World War II, the campaigns of 1939- 
1940 and 1940-1941, were by far less cost- 
ly and difficult than the first two German 
winter campaigns of World War I. But 
the winter campaigns of 1941-1942 and 
1942-1943 were and will be incomparably 
tougher than those of the First World 
War. In general it may be said that the 
measure of German exhaustion in four 
winter campaigns of the Second World 
War will be about the same as in the 
four winter campaigns of the First World 
War. 


Se the fall of 1941, Hitler has lost 
his stride. The fact that there is a war of 
attrition already means a strategic failure 
of the Third Reich. Blitzkrieg meant a 
strategy which divested the enemy of the 


possibilities of developing its entire 
power, and on the other hand. was also the 
effort to save Germany from the risks of 
a war of attrition. It was thus that all 
German campaigns of the Second World 
War were planned—beginning with the 
rape of Poland—and through the invasion 
of the Soviet Union. In July, 1941, in 
the fourth week of the German-Russian 
war, the German General von Hasse 
wrote: 

“Surprise and speed are the pre- 
éminent characteristics of German 
tactics in all the campaigns of this 
war. The suddenness and the impact 
of the first attack are to surprise and 
paralyze the enemy.” 


Moscow strikes back. The Russian machine-gunners 
were photographed in the firing line west of Moscow, as 
they were slowly pressing the Germans back. | 


59 
® A noted military expert outlines the plan 
which the Allies must follow in order to 
| i eC turn the winter of 1942-43 into the last 
winter campaign of the war. 


Frostbitten, hungry, frightened, these German soldiers who were taken prisoner in Russia 
last winter may tell a thing or two about Russian climate to those of their comrades who are 
about to fight the winter campaign of 1942-43. They too trusted the Fuehrer. 
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But in Russia this method failed. 
The war in Russia was prolonged into a 
winter campaign which Hitler endeavored 
to avoid at all costs. The 1941 German 
war-plans set the goal of defeating the 
Soviet Union before the beginning of 
winter. Hitler made known this goal in 
his famed “proclamation to the troops” 
on October 2, 1941. 

So firmly convinced was the leader- 
ship of the Wehrmacht that this plan must 
succeed—and on the other hand so great 
were the difficulties of a winter campaign 
in Russia—that the Wehrmacht was not 
at all prepared for a winter war. After 
the catastrophe of the first winter cam- 
paign in Russia struck the Wehrmacht, 
Hitler knew that now another winter cam- 
paign in Russia would be unavoidable. 
He attacked in Russia in the summer of 
1942 in the shadow of the Damocles 
sword of the coming new winter war. 


Bevoxe us we now have the experi- 
ences of the German winter campaigns 
of 1941-1942. The crisis of the German 
conduct of the war did not consist of the 
German soldier’s unpreparedness for the 
climatic conditions of the Russian winter, 
nor in his being unsuited for them. The 
sufferings of German soldiers were of no 
interest to Hitler militarily. But impor- 
tant militarily, in the winter campaign, is 
the failure of the German war-machine 
for offensive purposes. This upset the 
entire German war plan, convulsed the 
German strategy and gave the entire war 
a new trend. There was a single German 
military expert who already at the begin- 
ning of 1939 saw the failure. of the Wehr- 
macht in the winter campaigns in Russia. 
This man was an otherwise little known 
Captain Schoeneich, who in January of 
1939 wrote: (Please turn to page 92) 


Dr. Goebbels asked Hitler’s subjects to contribute “any kind of warm 


22 


clothing.” He got just that. The two Germans in the photograph are 
shown wearing women’s woolen gowns over their overcoats. 
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Excerpts from “perhaps the most sensa- 
tional book that has come out of Germany 
since the beginning of the war” 


WHERE 
ARE WE GOING 


AND WHY? 


IKE an army, civilian morale moves on_ its 
stomach. And the better part of a high na- 
tional spirit is a well-filled national pantry. These 
are axioms which cannot be stated unconditionally. 
For other factors may enter into the complex, such 
as a growing sense of the righteousness or wrong- 


ness of the cause one is fighting for, and destroy the 


consistent relationship between food and morale. Take Loyalist Spain, Britain 


and Russia as examples. There, in war, morale actually moved in inverse ratio 
to supplies of foodstuffs; as food supplies went down, morale moved in the op- 


posite direction: upward. 


But regarding Nazi Germany, the 
axioms fit as snugly as Goering’s tunic. 
In Germany, there had been no disturb- 
ing factor such as a clear conscience 
among the broad masses of the people re- 
garding their leader’s acts. I do not mean 
what Germans say about their govern- 
ment’s actions. I mean what they feel 
deep down inside about them. Just as 
eternal boasting is a sign of some weak- 
ness in the make-up of a bully, so constant 
drum-beating to attest innocence, repeated 
protestations of guiltlessness, are a sign 
the drum-beater doesn’t quite believe his 
own case, or that he is convincing anyone 
else of it. ; 

Why does each and every one of Hit- 
ler’s speeches follow the same, monoto- 
nous pattern of nine-tenths reviewing the 
wrongs done to Germany by the world, 


These excerpts from “Last Train 
from Berlin” are reprinted by 
special arrangement with Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., Publishers. 
Copyright, 1942, by Howard K. Smith. 


In order to give you these graphic pages from “Last 
Train from Berlin,” which presents a startling profile of 
changed Germany, we have postponed this month’s chapter 
of our Profile of Changing America. 


and one-tenth threats aimed at cowing op- 
ponents? The answer is that the nine- 
tenths are meant for the German people 
whom the Nazis distrust, and who dis- 
trust, deep down inside, the Nazis. The 
fact that the Fuehrer feels called upon to 
repeat the same pathetic story with the 
same pitiful ear-scraping screams of right- 
eous indignation each time he enters the 
forum is proof of nothing more nor less 
than that he doesn’t quite believe his peo- 
ple believe him. 

Or why does Ribbentrop lock up a 
vast staff of office-workers in the upper 
rooms of the Adlon Hotel before each new 
act of aggression, to prepare mountains of 
documents proving Germany was not men- 
acing, but menaced, when he knows the 
outside world does not believe him: ob- 
viously, he must try to convince the Ger- 
man people. As loudly and voluminously 
as possible he must deluge them with pa- 
per evidence to convince them that their 
national conscience is clear. 


Wan British troops entered Syria, 
Iraq and Iran; when American troops 
joined in the occupation of Iceland, there 
were no theatrical performances accom- 
panied by carloads of documents, no in- 


Last Lrain 


cessant tub-thumping for weeks after- 
wards by a uniform press to drive the 
conviction in. There were official state- 
ments, brief and frank. But Hitler and 
Ribbentrop cannot let matters rest at that. 
The characteristic difference between Axis 
and Allied propaganda is one I have al- 
ready indicated. The German propagan- 
dists are still, after nine years of power, 
or three of war, pounding the moral tom- 
tom; still emphasizing Germany’s right- 
eousness in fighting the world. Allied 
propaganda seldom, if ever, touches on 
this question; it deals only with the tech- 
nical question of how this thing we all 
know is bad can be crushed. Although 
every Allied statesman fears being called 
on the carpet by his people regarding pos- 
sible failures in the technical question, 
none fears being called to account on the 
moral one. But every German leader 
does, 

In this frame of mind, to Germans 
bread—and by this I mean the symbol for 
food, clothing, shelter; all the things hu- 
man beings live by and with—is axiomati- 
cally the principal constituent of morale. 
In war, the principal element of the Hitler 
Myth for me had been, of course, Hitler’s 
phenomenal military triumphs. In peace, 
the most disturbing element was the suc- 
cess with which Hitler maintained home 
consumption economics; and this, not 
even the shocks of war seriously influ- 
enced. Despite the inevitable strain on 
consumption economics his rearmament 
program and his campaign entailed, the 
home front continued to be enigmatically 
and disturbingly well provided. Food and 
clothing were not exciting; they were, like 
morale, indifferent. But what was surpris- 
ing in view of the circumstances was that 
they, again like morale, were not at all 
bad. 


The result of early sell-outs in Berlin was that the rush hours shifted up to midday and 
finally to morning, when housewives gathered outside the shops. 
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from Berli 


Butter was not abundant, but it was 
sufficient. A goodly slab of meat, a medi- 
um-sized Schnitzel or a couple of long fat 
sausages were available before the war for 
almost every meal; and after the begin- 
ning of the war for a smaller but not in- 
sufficient number of meals. This, gar- 
nished with carrots, beans and potatoes, 
constituted a normal repast; thereto a 
crock of beer or a bottle of good Moselle 
wine. For a people engaged in a life-or- 
death war, in which absolutely everything 
was in the scales, the German people for 
two years of war ate amazingly well. 


ens the Great Watershed. The 
quality of things declined perceptibly and 
automatically from the first day of the 
Russian campaign. Then quantities of 
things were cut into. Two months after 
the outbreak, these two developments 
seemed to gain speed in a downward direc- 
tion. And by: the time Dr. Dietrich had 
“conquered” Timoshenko’s armies, a spiral 
had begun. The old charm had been bro- 
ken. ... Scarcity, with vengeance slaked 
by postponement, set in. By the time I 
left Germany, I could honestly report for 
the first time that the German people are 
undernourished. 

During the long years of apparent 
Nazi prosperity, accounting for the exist- 
ence of that visible well-being was. difficult, 
for the Myth discouraged any attempt 
at reasonable explanation. One simply 
had to accept it as magic. Now that 
the mirage of the supernatural has been 
swept away by one circumstance after an- 
other, it is not hard, in retrospect, to di- 
vine the grounds for it. For two years of 
war Germany staved off the diminishing 
of supplies and the decay of capital equip- 
ment which processed supplies, by rapid 
acquisition of the supplies of her neigh- 
bors by quick blows, which because of 
their speed were relatively painless for 
the German people. The conquest of 
France, for instance, yielded a wide-open 
treasure chest to the German civil popu- 
lation. The German troops simply pilfered 
the contents of the rich boulevard shops of 
Paris and the well-stocked pantries and the 
-wine-cellars of the French countryside. .. . 

Whether the recklessness with which 
the High Command laid bare these con- 
quered riches to its soldiers, and in more 
generous measure, to its officers, was 
moral or not is beside the point. The 
main consideration is that this was a 
strategic mistake. It hastened the exhaus- 
tion of these resources. A wiser, more 
gradual exploitation might have made 
them last twice as long, or longer. But 
they apparently felt the need to let their 
people enjoy the fruits of victory in a 
hurry and a-plenty. At any rate, by the 
time the Russian war began, Germany 
was already actually scraping the bottom 
of Europe’s economic bin (which, doubt- 
less, is one reason why the Russian war 
began). Too ruthless, too haphazard an 


exploitation had drained the wrecked los- 
ers dry. 

To prepare his troops for the grand 
attack, to carry out the Aufmarsch of his 
forces against the Russian border, Hitler 
no longer had the coffers of food, fuel and 
textiles of the enslaved nations to draw 
from. Further, the Russian front was 
longer and better defended than the bor- 
der of almost any nation he had saved the 
world from hitherto; it required far more 
soldiers (it is estimated that the Russian 
campaign required double the number of 
soldiers which fought in the West) than 
any other campaign up until that time. 

That Hitler’s armies should eventual- 
ly have to suck at the bungholes of their 
last, long-spared reservoir—Germany it- 
self—was inevitable. Take the prime ex- 
ample of meat: Once, when I was writing 
a feature for one of my broadcasts on how 
such a gigantic aggregation of men as an 
army is supplied, the Propaganda Ministry 
prepared a little hand-out for me in which 
it was stated that a single army consumes 
in a single day one hundred head of 
slaughtered livestock. In view of its 
source and the nature of the information, 
the figure can be accepted as reliable. 
Now, a conservative estimate of the num- 
ber of German armies operating on the 
Eastern Front is twenty. There are prob- 
ably, in reality, half as many more. But 
even on this estimate, this means a drain 
on livestock supplies as high as two thou- 
sand head each day for the Russian cam- 
paign. Thus, at the end of eight weeks, 
ninety-six thousand head had been drawn 
away mainly from Germany’s own stock. 
By the time of Dr. Dietrich’s visit to Ber- 
lin the number had reached two hundred 
and sixteen thousand. And by the day the 
civilians of Rostov threw the S. S. out of 
that city and initiated the Great Retreat, 
the figure had reached almost three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand head of good 
German livestock! That they were main- 
ly German is certain. Innumerable stories 
written by the soldier-reporters of the 
Nazi Propaganda-Kompanie testified that 
the Russians were the first of Hitler’s op- 
ponents who left nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, behind in their retreat. 


ye effect on supplies for the Ger- 
man home-front was immediate. For the 
first two years of the war the German 
meat ration had been five hundred 
grammes per person per week. That 
amounts to about five steaks, a little big- 
ger than medium-size, each week. At the 
beginning of the Russian campaign, the 
government announced the first cut in 
German rations since the outbreak of war 
—a reduction of meat rations to four 
hundred grammes a week. 

The war dragged on beyond schedule, 
and another cut became necessary. But 
an official reduction was never made. 
From a source in the Nazi food ministry, 
whose reliability cannot be doubted, I 


I sat in the station restaurant (at 
Basle, Switzerland), gawking. ... 
The menu was filled with entrees 
and desserts. : 
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learned that the food ministry had de- 
termined to introduce the cut, lopping off 
another fifty grammes, leaving the total 
ration at 350 grammes a week. And if the 
campaign lasted much longer, this too was 
to be reduced by another fifty grammes. 

The propaganda ministry... . always 
in touch with trends in popular senti- 


ment, interceded and protested that an- 


other official reduction would have an ex- 
tremely bad effect on morale and hasten 
the decline that had already set in. By 
this time Goebbels was already faced with 
the decline in morale, and had begun those 
now-famous “explanatory editorials” in 
Das Reich... . 

The solution to the meat problem was 
eventually settled by compromise—and 
here we have another typical Nazi “‘solu- 
tion” to a given problem. The cut would 
be made. But it simply would not be an- 
nounced. Appearances would thus be 
maintained, and the two parties concerned 
satisfied; only the people were left out of 
consideration. So, while there was no of- 
ficial announcement, less meat was deliv- 
ered to butchers’ shops and to restaurants. 
In restaurants, for a one-hundred-gramme 
meat coupon, the chef simply dealt out an 
eighty-gramme piece of meat. 

But even this could not be maintained. 
Food supplies were not, to use a figure, 
walking down a staircase; they were slid- 
ing down a chute, and a very slippery one. 
More reductions were introduced in the 
sume manner, until they passed the limit 
of imperceptibility, until it became ob- 
vious that it was not the chef who was 
depriving you, but the government. Res- 
taurants not only reduced the quantity of 
their servings, but in the first days of 
autumn began to run out of meat alto- 
gether before the end of serving time. In 
order to maintain appearances, the Hotel 
Kaiserhof began the practice of issuing a 
menu with two meat dishes on it, when 
the kitchen actually could serve but one. 
Just before noon, the hour when law per- 
mitted serving to begin, the waiters would 
simply visit each table and run a pencil 
mark through the second dish on the 
menu as though it had been available but 
too many orders had exhausted the sup- 


ply. The strategem fooled at least half 
the clientele, that half which came after 
one o’clock and thus had no reason to 
doubt appearances. The poor butchers had 
no such simple way out; they could only 
shrug their shoulders and point at empty 
counters when customers came in after 
the sell-out. The result of early sell-outs 
was that the rush hours gradually shifted 
up to midday and finally to early morn- 
ing, when housewives gathered outside the 
shops before opening time. 


| before I left Berlin I had an op- 
portunity to make a statistical measure- 
ment of that stage in the progressive re- 
ductions. I was sitting with a group of 
correspondents and petty officials of the 
Propaganda Ministry in the Press Club on 
Leipziger Platz, where the healthiest ra- 
tions in all Berlin were served. The meat 
course was served, and the little officials 
set up their evening howl at the tiny 
blobs of meat on their plates. The size of 
the portions was actually a little better 
than the standard for all Berlin. But the 
bureaucrats demanded justice and scales. 
They would weigh the portions. The 
waiter, noticing me, a foreizner, said there 
were no scales. But one grouser, who had 
been down in the kitchen during an air- 
raid one night, had seen scales and could 
tell him where the scales were. So, re- 
luctantly, the waiter produced the scales 
and the various portions were weighed. 
Each was exactly forty grammes. A little 
simple mathematics yields the result that 
in five months the German meat ration of 
five hundred grammes a_ week had 
dropped to 160 grammes a week. I think 
it is not an exaggeration to say that for 
the mass of the German people, five 
months of war in Russia had cost them 
four-fifths of their weekly meat ration! 

It is not as easy to measure other 
foodstuffs. The quality of fats, for in- 
stance, is so elastic that its nutritive value 
can be reduced by dilution to a great ex- 
tent before the change becomes percep- 
tible—a device which the food ministry 
took full advantage of regarding cooking 
fats, lard and oil. In the long run this 
can only be noticed by its bad effect on 


“And what’s more, it isn’t even very funny.” 


the health and strength of the people, 
which eventually made itself visible. But 
the fact that dilution was occurring be- 
came obvious before this effect set in, for 
the Eastern Front drained away already 
scarce fats so quickly that swift and large 
reductions had to be made within a very 
short period, and the stage of perceptibili- 
ty was entered early after the beginning 
of the campaign. I experienced it person- 
ally twice, and had to abandon the rela- 
tively good meals of the Press Club on its 
own doorstep a few minutes after I had 
eaten them. 

After the second occasion, I began 
having my meals in my apartment most 
of the time, eating meat imported from 
Switzerland and butter from Denmark. 
On one occasion a German friend who ate 
this food at my table grew nauseated and 
ill because, she said, the fat was too rich 
and plentiful for her constitution after 
having -survived on German fats for two 
years. The fact is, that the only decent 
fats in Germany are shipped off to the 
East for the troops. What civilian food is 
prepared with is a weak Ersatz, which is 
made by filtering restaurant rubbish in a 
special contrivance all restaurants have 
been forced to install in their kitchens. It 
is given flavor by addition of chemicals. 

Most foodstuffs become worse and 
less in stages. But the main constituent 
of the German diet, the very staff of Ger- 
man life, potatoes, disappeared with 
alarming suddenness one day in early au- 
tumn. This was the most serious defi- 
ciency of all. For potatoes are to Ger- 
mans what bread is to Americans and 
spaghetti to Italians. Germans eat twice 
as many potatoes a year as Britons, and 
thrice as many as Americans. Through- 
out the entire war there had been a super- 
abundance of potatoes in Germany. At 
the beginning of the war all restaurants 
were required to post little signs on their 
walls offering second and third helpings of 
potatoes, without extra charge, to patrons 
who felt they had not had enough to eat. 
That patrons took advantage of this ar- 
rangement is evinced by an official state- 
ment that consumption of potatoes has 
gone up about twenty per cent since the 
beginning of the war. Potatoes were, in 
short, the last and most reliable line of re- 
serve on which the food ministry always 
knew it could fall back.... But one day 
the unexpected happened, and there was 
not a single potato in all Berlin. 


is potato crisis had but little to 
do with the Russian war. It was just an- 
other one of the many circumstances that 
“ganged up” against Hitler. The reason 
for the scarcity was not martial but me- 
teorological. The summer had been brief 
and unusually wet, and autumn unusually 
cold. The incessant rains took a heavy 
toll of the crop; then the early cold made 
it impossible to remove the potatoes from 
earth-pits to be transported to cities, for 
they would freeze before they could be 
moved, or before the pits could be closed 
again. The Nazis claim only about five 
per cent of the crop was lost; but the ac- 
tual figure, according to my friend in the 
food ministry, was over thirty per cent. 

To housewives who had watched all 
their other shopping items dwindle, the 
sudden disappearance of this thing they 
thought they could always rely on was a 


severe shock. For almost two weeks there 
were no potatoes in Berlin. It was at 
this time that the government cut passen- 
ger schedules on the railways and began 
using heated third-class railway coach- 
es for transporting potatoes to consump- 
tion centers. Even after this, however, 
supplies were scanty and the quality of 
the potatoes bad, and ration-cards for po- 
tatoes were introduced, something no 
German would have thought possible! 


Oi vegetables came to count as 
luxuries. Tomatoes were rationed too for 
a while, then disappeared altogether to 
canning factories, where they could be pre- 
served and sent to the Eastern Front. 

The new situation taxed the ingenuity 
of housewives. In order to get two dif- 
ferent vegetables from the markets on one 
day, they invented the system of “rotat- 
ing queues,’ whereby one woman could 
stand in two lines at one time. The 
scheme operated this way: Frau Schmidt 
reached the market early in the morning 
and got a place in the potato line, the 
most important of them all. She imme- 
diately set about making friends with 
Frau Mueller behind her. When relations 
were cemented and an oral pact made, 
Frau Mueller agreed to hold Frau 
Schmidt’s place in the potato line while 
the latter went over to the carrot line and 
repeating the procedure, succeeding in in- 
ducing Frau Hinkel to hold her place while 
she returned to the potato line in order 
to hold Frau Mueller’s position, while 
Frau Mueller went over to the carrot line. 
At length Frau Schmidt’s turn for pota- 
toes arrived; and after she had bought her 
potatoes, she rushed over to take her po- 
sition, by now at the head, in the carrot 
line. Thus, and thus alone, could one buy 
two vegetables. Of course the scheme was 
eventually prohibited by the police... . 

Lesser amenities of life followed the 
same pattern of decline: first, dilution of 
quality, then decreases in quantity, which 
continued until many commodities disap- 
peared altogether. The little two-by-one- 
half-inch cake of soap one got to keep 
one’s person clean each month yielded per- 
ceptibly less lather each distribution pe- 
riod, a development which was registered 
not only in the qualities of the soap itself, 
but also by the increasingly bad odor in 
crowded subways, trams and in theaters. 
Cosmetics disappeared. Tooth-paste was 
chalk and water with weak peppermint 
flavoring, and a tube of it hardened into 
cement unless used rapidly. Ersatz foods 
flourished. Icing for the few remaining 
pastries tasted like a mixture of sac- 
charine, sand and cheap perfume. White 
bread was issued after the third month of 
the campaign only on the ration cards 
formerly for pastry. A red-colored paste 
resembling salmon in color and soggy saw- 
dust in taste, appeared in restaurants on 
meatless days. Several strange bottled 
sauces made of incredible combinations of 
acid-tasting chemicals made their appear- 
ance in shops to answer the public’s grow- 
ing demand for something to put a taste 
of some kind in their unattractive and 
scanty meals. ... 

I want to emphasize that all these 
scarcities and absolute disappearances of 
things was not spread over two and a half 
years of war. They came all at once. In 
five months the face of Germany’s supply 
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“Can you unfreeze my funds?” 


situation changed with a swiftness that 
was staggering. The only figure which de- 
scribes it was one I have used—a dizzy, 
downward spiral. 

Clothing offers one of the best exam- 
ples of this rapid decline. All through 
the war, clothing was not good, but one 
had no difficulty in getting one’s allotted 
number of “points” worth, as allowed Ly 
the annual ration-card. This was still 
true at the beginning of the Russian war. 
But by the time the Germans entered 
Kiev, clothing rationing had become pure- 
ly theoretical. Clothing simply ceased to 
exist, to borrow the term the High Com- 
mand was then applying to the Russian 
armies. In show-windows all-important 
appearances were kept up; the windows 
were full of fine shirts, red pajamas, 
striped socks and real woolen sweaters. 
But the give-away was an inconspicuous 
little card down in the corner of the win- 
dow which stated the contents of the 
window might not be sold until decora- 
tions were changed. Decorations simply 
did not change. In June, I put in a bid 
at one shop for a pair of those red paja- 
mas. When I lefi Germany six months 
later, decorations—i.e., my pajamas—still 
had not changed. 

Inside, shops were empty. Shelves 
were stone-bare. There was nothing, ex- 
cept a lone, worried salesman, who was 
always sorry but if you would come back 
next week, perhaps new stocks which had 
been ordered would have arrived. About 
shoes, the Nazis were frank. At the very 
beginning of the campaign, they issued a 
leaflet to each family in Berlin explaining 
that civilians could expect no more shoes; 
all leather was needed for the soldiers. 
The leaflets did state, however, that ‘“‘spe- 
cial conditions” might justify the grant- 
ing of a permit to buy shoes; but nobody 
in my rather large circle of acquaintances 
ever discovered what these special condi- 
tions were. My charwoman, who walked” 
in shoes held together by packing cord, 
the bottoms stuffed with cardboard—her 
only shoes—could not discover the condi- 
tions after three applications to the au- 
thorities for a new pair. 

The next blow was to the shoe-repair 
shops. The authorities stopped delivering 


leather to most of them, and they had to 
close. The population had to concentrate 
on the few remaining ones, which were 
soon overworked and began turning down 
new orders. As their leather allotments 
from the government were not commen- 
surately increased, the cobblers who re- 
mained open eventually had to resort to 
wood for heels on women’s shoes, and 
merely tacking small wedges o- old leath- 
er on the worn-out spots on men’s shoes, 
instead of replacing the whole heel or 
sole. The Nazi government’s “corpora- 
tion” for leather (a government bureau 
manned by the biggest shoe industrialists, 
similar to all the German Wirtschafts- 
gruppen) had already ordered semi-experi- 
mental production of shoes made of straw, 
wood and glass, but these materials were 
in such short supply that shoes produced 
from them soon became unobtainable, as 
the materials were needed for more im- 
portant branches of production... . 

The third traditional category of 
things essential to man after food and 
clothing—shelter—too, has entered a pre- 
crisis stage. ... 


= the “Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” the whole Nazi contrivance seemed 
to have been precisely so constructed, that 
it would run along nicely without a single 
complaint until one fine day the whole 
thing and all its parts would go to pot at 
once—the axle would break, the tongue 
and the bridle, and every screw and spoke 
decay all at once. Berlin had one of the 
best municipal transport systems in the 
world. It is now a crippled shadow of its 
former self. Buses which had groaned 
successfully through years of hard la- 
bor suddenly, em masse, stopped running. 
There was nobody to repair them, no 
parts to repair them with, and petrol was 
too scarce for their old inefficient highly 
absorbent motors. Trams jolted to dead 
stops and had to be hauled off to terminals 
to wait, like everything else, for the end 
of the war for repairs. One bus or tram- 
line was discontinued after another... . 

The economic situation inside the 
Hitler household has become dismal. All 
the little things that make life pleasant have 
disappeared. (Please turn to page 102) 
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(This story is continued from page 43) 
a turn. ‘“He’s delivering gas to a filling- 
station, isn’t he? All right, we drive in 
right behind him and get ours. They 
can’t say they haven’t got any when we 
saw it come.” The truck turned sharp 
right onto a dirt road. “He’s taking the 
short-cut over to Route Eleven. There’s 
a filling-station right where the dirt road 
comes out.” 

“But we’re going away from home,” 
I began doubtfully. 

“All in a good cause.” Babs took 
the turn and bounced us down over the 
culvert. The car followed a soft road 
which ran across a swampy stretch and 
then plunged into woods that met over- 
head. Bright patches of sky were visible 
through the leaves, but a kind of twilight 
lay like a carpet on the gravel. The truck 
led us on. Suddenly, without any warn- 
ing, our engine coughed a little, and the 
car rolled to a standstill. Far ahead the 
bouncing tail of the truck vanished around 
the bend. We were alone. 

Across Eileen, Babs and I looked at 
each other. 

“Well, we’re out of gas,” Babs said. 
“T guess we’re not as smart as we thought 
we were.” 

A late bird gave forth a few high 
notes in the treetops and then was still. 
It began to seem very lonely indeed. 

“Something’s coming.” Eileen peered 
nervously down the road. 

Around the bend, so recently left va- 
cant by the truck, a small car was coming 
on. It was driven by a lone soldier. He 
stopped, his fender almost against our 
own. He was sandy-haired and quite un- 
distinguished-looking except for his eyes, 
which were of a blazing blue and had a 
laugh in them. 

“Hey,” he said, “would you mind 
pulling out of the road so I can get by?” 

“Sorry—we’re stuck.” Babs smiled. 

He studied the situation. “T’ll give 
you a shove.” He nudged our car to the 
side of the road. 

“Thanks.” By this time I was stand- 
ing by his running-board. “Would you 
mind taking me along to a garage or at 
least a telephone?” It would be better 
for me to go with the stranger, and the 
two others to remain together. 

He cast what I thought was a some- 
what disappointed glance at the girls; 
then he leaned over and opened the door. 
I climbed in and we drove off. 

“T’m real pleased to meet up with 
you,” the soldier said. His name, I had 
found out, was Michael. “Matter of fact, 
I’m sort of whistling to keep up the old 
courage, and I hate doing it alone.” 

“What’s the matter?” I looked up 
in some surprise at this tawny boy who 
sat so tall beside me. 

“T went home on a couple of days’ 
furlough to see my grandmother.” He 


explained she had given him this car. “I 
was supposed to report back for duty 
early this morning.” 

“Oh, dear,” I said, as he paused. 

“But you don’t know my grand- 
mother. She’s just a little bit of a thing, 
but she’s awfully determined. She isn’t 
going to have her boy ‘all wore out.’ She 
took away the alarm-clock while I was 
asleep, so I never woke up till almost 
noontime.” 

I did not answer. I was thinking 
about Grandma and her little scheme and 
all the invisible cobwebs set up by affec- 
tion, through which men so often have to 
break to reach their posts of duty. 

“Golly!” We swerved to avoid a 
turtle placidly crossing the road. A car 
coming the other way had missed it by 
inches. The turtle, the coupé, the driver, 
were a single picture in my mind as we 
drove on. And then I sat up stiffly. 

“Wait, that man in the car—” I 
told Michael about the horrible man. “He 
was watching the girls while we got a 
rootbeer in a roadhouse this morning. 
I’m sorry,” I finished, “but I’ve simply 
got to get out and go back.” 

“We'll both go back.” He was al- 
ready turning the car. “I’m A.W.O.L. 
anyhow. Protecting the girls will give me 
a really good excuse.” 


Morcrrazt saw it first.. “Good God- 
frey,” he said, “what happened?” 

Another car stood beside our own, 
but it wasn’t that that caught my vision. 
It was Babs bending over something by 
the side of the road. My heart stopped. 
Eileen? No, there was Eileen sitting on 
the running-board. Hearing us, Babs 
stood up, distress all over her face. The 
boy named Michael and I reached the 
fallen figure in almost the same instant. 
It was the man in the checked coat and 
the arty green slacks. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. “Did 
a car hit him?” 

“T hit him,” Babs said excitedly. 

“But he’s out like a light!” Michael 
was plainly unconvinced. 

“Well, I didn’t mean to hurt him. 
Honest, Mother, I didn’t. Honest, it 
wasn’t my fault.” 

“He must have followed us,” Eileen 
put in. ‘He just came down the road 
and stopped and got right out and—” 

“And he poked his goofy old face 
right in over the door at me, and here 
Eileen’s having a baby and everything. 
Oh! ’Scuse me!” She looked meekly at 
Michael. 

“Think nothing of it.” Michael’s face 
relaxed into a grin. 

“So I gave him a push. I had no 

idea he’d go over so easy. I guess he hit 
his head on something. He just lay there 
with his eyes closed, like in a movie. 
I dragged him over here to the grass so 
he’d be more comfortable.’ Babs’ voice 
dropped to a worried note. “You don’t 
think he’s dead, do you?” 
, At this moment the man_ rolled his 
head and opened his eyes. They were 
yellowish and devoid of expression, yet 
menacing, like those of a snake. He saw 
Babs, looming over him. He closed them 
with a groan. 

“T bet a bird like this has got an 
extra can or two of gas cached some- 
where.” Michael was poking around the 
coupé as he spoke. He lifted the back. 


“T thought so. Two five-gallon cans, 
both full. Here’s where we take one.” 

“All right. But I’m going to leave 
the money for it.” I counted out a little 
pile of coins from my purse then went 
around and put them beside the remain- 
ing tin. I smiled up at Michael passing 
with the can in his hand. “I’m fussy 
whom I’m indebted to,” I said. 

Michael emptied the tin into our tank 
and put it back. ‘And now,” he said, 
“we better get this guy into his car.” He 
put his foot out. “On your feet!” The 
man opened his eyes heavily; then recog- 
nizing a uniform, he got up groggily. 

“How do you feel?” Babs studied 
him anxiously. “All right now?” 

“Don’t you worry about him.” 
Michael propelled him toward the car. 
The man climbed, grumbling, under the 
wheel. Michael reached in and snapped 
on the head and rear lights. “Just in 
case,” he said. 

We all walked back together to our 
car, where Eileen was sitting—looking, I 
noticed, a little drawn. This had been 
quite a day for her. We must get home 
now. Michael, Babs and I smiled at each 
other. It had been us against the intruder. 

“Gee, it was swell of you to come 
back.” Babs was all friendliness. ‘The 
good old U.S. Army! Always there in 
case of need.” 

“We have a boy in the Service too,” 
I put in. “Haven’t we?” 

Eileen’s thin hand lay against the 
side of the car and I placed mine on it. 

“Oh, yeah?” Michael’s glance at 
Eileen was full of quick sympathy. ‘‘What 
outfit?” We told him. “We might meet 
up some time.” 

“Tf you do,” I said, “be sure to tell 
him how you protected the women of his 
family.” We got into the car. ‘“Good-by 
now, and thanks for everything.” 

Michael stood with his hand on the 
door next to Babs. 

“About that ‘case of need’,” he said, 
“from what I’ve seen around here, you 
don’t need us men much. You can pretty 
well take care of yourself.” 

“Oh, sure. But—” Babs turned her 
brown eyes toward his. “Well, all the 
same—we miss you!” 

She started the car; we drove away. 


Ano then we were going into our 
own driveway. While Babs put up the car, 
I walked slowly to the house with Eileen. 
At my suggestion, she went upstairs to lie 
down. I entered the living-room. I con- 
fess my nerves were badly shaken. It 
was not only the sense of danger met, 
although that had left a tremor behind it; 
it was also the sense of change, a realiza- 
tion of how fast our men were moving 
into action, and of how girls of Babs’ age 
really might have to take care of them- 
selves for a long, long time. 

I found Ed peacefully reading his 
paper to the accompaniment of the base- 
ball news over the radio. As I dropped 
into my chair, he glanced up. 

“Have fun?” he asked with casual 
kindness. “Anything happen?” 

Did anything happen! I opened my 
mouth to speak, but at that moment Babs 
wandered in. 

“Oh, nothing special, my pet,” she 
said. “Oh, yes, I forgot. We bought 
you your gas!” She leaned across him 
to spin the radio dial, yawning slightly. 


flow American it is...to want something better! 


IT’S PRETTY GRAND, you know, to live in a country that’s forever 
hunting “something better.” A more efficient locomotive is hardly 
through its tests till someone’s working on a better one. A new record 
in turning out ships is topped the next week. 


But this hunt by energetic America for something better doesn’t ‘stop 
with the dig things. A better recipe, for instance, or a better screw-driver, 
or a better movie “packs ’em in.” That’s part of what makes America! 


AMONG the many “‘better things,” and one not to be 
overlooked .. .is a moderate beverage, an ale in fact, that 
has been discovered and approved by many. So many, 
that in this land where the question “Is it better?” is on 
every tongue, it has become... 
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Here's a pointer on good living... 


Roast turkey, dressing, ice cream, pie, 
With raisins, nuts, and fruit heaped high— 
Man, what a treat Thanksgiving brings— 
A Happy Blend of aut good things! 


You know, aut whiskey traits don’t click; 
Some get along—some fight and kick; 
So CALVERT shuns conflicting traits 

And weds just friendly, happy mates! 
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Happy Blending makes Thanksgiving!” 


That’s just what CALVERT offers, too— 
A feast of whiskey traits for you! 

A Happy Blend of qualities 

That’s tops for holidays like these! 


Add CALVERT to your feast-day treat, 
In cocktail, highball, punch, or neat— 
This mellow harvest of the best 

Will win the thanks of host and guest! 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof — 
65% Grain Neutral Spirits... Calvert “Special”: 86.8 Proof —72/2% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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(This article is continued from page 57) 
back to the older law of “an eye for an 
eye.” And so also we do in regard to 
war; and while part of us accept this as 
a necessity, another part holds ourselves 
to blame, and we are tormented by a deep 
sense of guilt for having transgressed. 

In the deepest recesses of our minds 
we fear that we may be punished even by 
the death of the loved object who fights. 
The more highly responsible we feel to a 
code of ethics, the more likely this feeling 
of guilt is to be strong in us. In the 
fighting of a war (aside from its objec- 
tives), the clock of civilization has been 
stopped for a while. And we, like the 
soldier, must learn to serve our country 
in an older and more direct way. 

But before a philosophy can be de- 
veloped, there are certain practical things 
to be done, and they can be just as spe- 
cific as the routine for any other type of 
re-education. .. . 

If a high sense of purpose is de- 
manded of those who fight, it is, indeed, 
demanded also of us; and however large 
or small each man’s contribution is, it is 
his contribution to the progress of the 
race. Once we would have been told that 
“he also serves who only stands and 
waits.” And that is true often, but it is 
not good advice to one whose worry is 
about the life of his or her child or hus- 
band. An elderly friend wrote from Lon- 
don that in spite of the terrors of the 
bombing, it was a great comfort to feel 
that he was also on the firing line and 
could at least be active. I think many 
of us would feel that way. 

But after all our devices have been 
used, there will still be left an inevitable 
load of distress—inevitable and normal. 
And to meet this, is is necessary to sum- 
mon our religion and our philosophy. We 
must face that lurking fear that perhaps 
the price we pay for freedom is too dear. 
The mothef of five boys consoled herself 
with the knowledge that war would not 
be as terrible for them as a concentration- 
camp. And we know that that is true. 

The question is not, after all, solely 
what we think about the war, but what 
the boy thinks of it. Emerson has said in 
four brief lines something that we should 
have graven on our hearts: 


Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply,— 
“°Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


And it has been truly said that life itself 
is impoverished when it may not be risked. 

Whether our consolation be in reli- 
gion or philosophy, in the end it will be 
we ourselves who stand or fall. For meet- 
ing the dangers of our loved ones with 
courage and resolution, we share in their 
experiences and build in them a faith and 
love in us which is only possible when 
they feel that we appreciate the necessity 
for the sacrifice they may have to make. 


(This story is continued from page 30) 
in a foreign country, to tell fairy-tales than 
sit down and weep by the waters of Baby- 
lon. ‘How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land?’ They ought to have sung 
it. Loudly. The Babylonians would have 
been most interested.” 

She was walking up and down, ex- 
citedly waving the letter, talking in that 
rapid un-English way that always slightly 
annoyed Rosa, even though Joy was the 
creature she loved best on earth. 

“T don’t feel I can undertake it, 
Joy,” she said wearily. “I know nothing 
about theatrical work.” 

“Don’t answer the letter till tomor- 
row,” said Joy. “Sleep on it.” This was 


her invariable advice when she and Rosa‘ 


disagreed. It gave her time to bring the 
older woman to her own point of view. 

As Joy worked that morning, she sang 
under her breath, and her mind was bright 
with visions of fairyland. She saw wood- 
en houses beside the water, and dancing 
peasants with ballooning skirts, with bright 
handkerchiefs tied over their heads, and 
trolls running out of a door in the snow 
mountain behind the village. Gradually 
the colors fitted themselves into a sort of 
patchwork quilt before her eyes. In the 
background pale blues and greens, the 
blue of shadcw on snow, the green of the 
fairy folk, and in the foreground the danc- 
ing peasants, a brilliant kaleidoscope of 
color, marigold-orange and mallow-purple 
and poppy-red 

“T suppose we aren't allowed actually 
to design the costumes?” she said to Rosa. 
“T suppose the designer of the scenery 
does that? I wonder who he is.” 

“Whoever he is, I don’t doubt you 
could get him under your thumb!” 

“Then you’ve decided to accept this 
order?” asked Joy. 

“Vou have,’ said Rosa. And then 
she chuckled dryly. “I am quite aware, 
Joy, who it is who has been making the 
decisions in this establishment just lately.” 

Joy dropped her work and flushed 
hotly. “Rosa!” she cried in reproach. 

“T’m not reproaching you,” said Rosa. 
“I’ve been glad to have them made for 
me. This war‘has separated the sheep 
from the goats, the young from the old. 
Age isn’t a question of years. If you can 


still have faith in the future, you’re 
young. If you can’t, you’re old.... I’m 
old... . Decisions have to do with the 


future, and I want no more of them.” 

“You’re not feeling ill, Rosa, are 
you?” asked Joy in consternation. 

“Not in the least,” said Rosa. “But 
life’s too hard nowadays. I’m fed up.” 

There was pity in Joy’s heart as she 
went on stitching, but at the same time a 
slight loss of respect for the woman she 
had always revered. Whatever happened, 
one ought not to be fed up. That man out 
in the streets, that battered man who had 
fought in almost every country in Europe, 


There'll Always be Beauty 


was not fed up... . She wondered what 
sort of picture he had drawn around that 
bloodstain. 

When she went home that evening, 
she saw it; a brown boat with a red sail 
upon a wine-dark sea. “A scene in the 
Aegean,” he told her. “Had a good day?” 

“Tt was a dull day for my fingers, 
but a good day inside my head,” said Joy. 
“T was making a gray dress with black 
trimming for an old lady who hasn’t re- 
alized that the older you get, the gayer 
your clothes cught to be. But in my head 
I was designing costumes for a ballet. I 
wish you could design the scenery.” 

“Very well, I will,” said the artist. 

“But I think somebody else is do- 
ing it!” laughed Joy. 

“No harm in my doing it too,” said 
the artist. “I’ve designed stacks of scen- 
ery in my day. What sort of ballet?” 

She told him about it, and lingered so 
long listening to his descriptions of Nor- 
wegian fjords that the shadows deepened 
in the streets and the sky turned from 
smoky blue to dusky orange. 

“Time you went home,” he said at 
“Where do you live, by the way?” 
She told him, but she did not ask him 
where he lived himself. She guessed that 
his nightly lodging might vary with the 
state of his finances, and she had already 
had experience of his pride. But she did 
ask him his name. “Matthieu Cellois,” he 
replied; and if she had been a painter, she 
might have recognized a name once well 

known among European artists. 


last. 


Nese day, for the first time in weeks, 
he was not at his accustomed pitch, and 
his pictures had been all washed away by 
rain in the night. It had been a fairly 
quiet night, but not wholly quiet; and 
even though London is so vast a city, she 
felt a little sinking of apprehension, as 
one always did nowadays when someone 
was not there; and she missed those bril- 
liant notes of color on the pavement more 
than she would have believed possible. 
And the next day he was still not there, 
and she feit sick with fear for him... . 
But she posted the letter she had written 
in Rosa’s name, accepting the order for 
ballet costumes, and she went on planning 
the dresses and making tentative sketches 
for them. 

The next night they had the worst 
raid they had experienced yet. The other 
occupants of the house fled to the shelter, 
but Joy sat knitting alone in her room, 
which seemed more than ever like a bird’s 
nest in a gale. It had never swung so 
wildly; the noise had never been so deaf- 
ening; and her anxiety for Matthieu had 
shaken her nerve. There was a red glow 
of fire behind the drawn curtains, and for 
the first time in her life she was in the 
grip of real terror. Her hands shook so 
that she could not hold her knitting; and 
when she tried to obey Matthieu and sing, 
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her throat was so dry that no sound would 
emerge. Her panic seemed to her to go on 
for hours, though in reality it was only for 
a short while. . 

And then, just when she felt that she 
could not bear it any more, that her con- 
trol must break, she heard during a lull in 
the racket the feet of a lame man stum- 
bling on the stairs. She knew at once who 
it was, and a sudden lovely sense of joy 
and peace flooded her. She picked up her 
knitting again, and when he opened the 
door, she was dropping stitches fast and 
singing—an old song, an English folksong. 

He came in with a cheery, ‘Good 
evening,” carrying a portfolio under one 
arm, his leisurely movements a complete 
contrast to the urgency of his stampede up 
the stairs. He did not mention the raid, 
even though he must have passed through 
hell as he made his halting way through 
the streets to get to her. The inference 
was that this was merely a social call, hav- 
ing nothing to do with a man’s instinct to 
protect the woman he loved from deadly 
danger. Joy accepted the convention, 
pulled up her best chair for him with a 
charming smile of experienced hospitality, 
set out the cigarettes with an air, and re- 
trieved the ash-trays from beneath her 
bed, to which haven they had slithered 
from the mantelpiece during a particular- 
ly convulsive heaving of the house, quite 
as though that were the natural place for 
them to be. 

“Fine moonlight night,’ said Mat- 
thieu conversationally. 

“Delightful,” said Joy. “Do you 
like Turkish or Egyptian? Sit down. 
What have you been doing with yourself 
these last two days?” 

“Designing scenery for that ballet of 
yours,” said Matthieu, holding a lighted 
match with a hand as steady as a rock, 
and not appearing to notice what hard 
work Joy had to keep her cigarette steady 
enough between her trembling lips and 
fingers to catch the flame. She was not 
really afraid now, but there was still this 
infuriating trembling of her body. And 
she was shaking, too, with the reaction of 
her anger. Here she had been worrying 
herself sick about him, while all the time 
he had been sitting quietly at home de- 
signing scenery! He might at least have 
chalked a message of reassurance on the 
pavement. But then of course he could 
not know that she had been crazy enough 
to fall in love with a pavement artist after 
a mere ten minutes’ conversation. 

“And I’m in a bit of a mess with it,” 
continued Matthieu. “I’ve come for ad- 
vice and assistance. Have you done the 
sketches for your costumes yet, so that we 
can compare them?” 

Joy nodded, and fished them out 
from beneath her chest of drawers, whith- 
er they had slithered from the window- 
sill; and as she did so, hell broke loose 
again, and further conversation was im- 
possible. Matthieu, grinning at her, 
spread them out on the table, his own be- 
side them; and then, as they stood look- 
ing at them, he flung one arm round her. 
He had the strength of a colossus, she 
thought—his arm was like iron. They 
stood there laughing, though they. could 
not hear each other’s laughter, and look- 
ing at the bright defiant patchwork of 
color spread out upon the table... . 

“Good,” said Matthieu, when the next 
lull came. “You've a fine color sense and 
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plenty of imagination, but your anatomy 
is quite atrocious. Now let’s get to work. 
We'll get these drawings codrdinated by 
the time the All-Clear sounds.” 


Trey worked all night in their small 
corner of hell. They did not work very 
well, but they had not known it was pos- 
sible to work at all under such conditions. 
It would not have been possible, but for 
the courage of the man beside her. Her 
courage was of the kind that gathers up 
the spirit into a taut hard armor of iso- 
lation, but his was of the type that ex- 
pends itself in warmth and strength to 
the full radius to which the spirit of a man 
can reach. 


Yet when the All-Clear had sounded, . 


and the dawn had come, and Joy pulled 
back the curtains, he was the more ex- 
hausted of the two. 

“T can’t say I expected to live through 
this night,” he said. “Did you?” 

“Yes, I think I did,” said Joy. “How- 
ever frightened I am, I always expect to 
live.” 

“That’s youth,” said Matthieu, feel- 
ing his chin. ‘Have you a male lodger 
in this house whose razor I could borrow 
before he returns from the shelter? Some- 
how I always feel younger when I’ve had 
a shave.” 


“Old Mr. Dawson,” said Joy. “And 


he keeps his shaving things in the bath- 
room on the first floor. 
away, I’ll get breakfast.” 


While you’re 
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During my furlough I lost a bet. 


The gas had gone, of course; but she 
lit a bright and fragrant little fire with 
paper and cardboard and the cedar box 
that she kept her handkerchiefs in, and 
heated the coffee over it; and tidied the 
room and spread a gay checked cloth on 
the table, and set out biscuits and marma- 
lade; and she washed her face and brushed 
her hair and painted her lips. When Mat- 
thieu returned, his tired face lit up. 
“There’s a mess outside,” he said, “but 
you’ve got a good answer here.” 

“Come with me to Rosa’s,” said Joy, 
when they had finished their breakfast 
and smoked the last of the cigarettes, and 
it was time for her to start out. “I'd like 
her to see those designs of yours.” 

It was a transparent lie, but she did 
not want him to leave her. He saw that 
she did not, and thanked God. 

The walk through the streets took a 
long time, for Matthieu’s progress was 
always slow, and many times the direct 
route was blocked by wreckage, and they 
had to find another; but his energy had 
returned with breakfast, and his amusing 
colorful talk kept Joy’s thoughts off the 
sights about them. But in any case this 
man’s life had now become her world; 
what moved beyond it had taken on the 
vague outline and muted murmuring of a 
fantastic dream. 

Yet the dream turned to sharp night- 
mare when they reached the mews and 
found the house at one side of it a pile of 
ruins, and the narrow lane blocked by 


fallen bricks. Beyond the mound they 
could see helmeted firemen moving in the 
cobbled yard, and the acrid smell of 
smoke had vanquished the familiar scent 
of the herbs. She was glad, then, of Mat- 
thieu’s arm about her again, though she 
did not cry out at all. 

“Stay here while I investigate,” he 
said when she had steadied herself. “Stay 
here and think of the ballet till I come 
back.” 

She could not think of the ballet, of 
course, for she had not through long years 
learned to control her thoughts as he had. 
That secret of sane living, the direction of 
the attention at will, the one controlling 
the other as a rudder a boat, was not hers 
yet. She stayed where he had left her, 
and thought of Rosa. 

“Rosa?” she whispered, when he came 
back. 

“All right,” he said quickly. . “She 
wasn’t in the house.” 

Joy sagged against the wall, white- 
faced and trembling. She loved Rosa, and 
the last ten minutes had been the worst 
of her life. She could not speak. 

“Miss Macdanforth was not in the 
house,” repeated Matthieu in a steady 
tone. “There was no one in the house 
last night.” 

Joy’s wits began to return. “Then 
where was Rosa?” she asked _ hoarsely. 
“She never goes to a shelter; she always 
stays in her room, the way I do.” 

“This time, apparently, she did not,” 
said Matthieu. ‘And a good thing too, 
for it’s the private end of the house that 
has been knocked about, Joy. But not 
badly. It won’t be much of a job to build 
it up again. The other end of the house 
is all right; I went in to see. In the up- 
stairs room, by some miracle, the blast has 
spared the windows, and everything is in 
perfect order. There is a half-finished 
wedding dress lying on the table, and a 
note addressed to ‘Joy.’ ” 

His eyes held hers, bright and chal- 
lenging, and she made a great effort to 
steady her shaking limbs. “Yes,” she 
said, ‘Rosa was making a wedding dress.” 

“Tt is lying there half-finished,” said 
Matthieu, and a harsh note that Joy had 
not heard before hardened his voice; and 
hardened her too, so that when she spoke 
again, it was with greater ease. 

“Ves,” she said. “I know.” 

“T repeat,” said Matthieu, “that it is 
only half-finished.” And this time his 
voice was very nearly contemptuous. 


Disteapeny Joy straightened her sag- 
ging figure and stood away from the wall. 
“Come along,” she said. Her world was 
pitching and swaying about her, but she 
was aware all the same of Matthieu’s sud- 
den smile and the flash of respect in his 
eyes. And when his hand gripped her 
arm, the world steadied again, and each 
detail of the scene about her became clear- 
cut, hard, brilliant, as though seen be- 
neath a microscope. 

When they had climbed over the 
fallen masonry into the stable yard, she 
saw that he was right, and that it was only 
one end of the house that had suffered. 
The worst of the damage had been done 
next door. The blue front door was in- 
tact, with the tubs of geraniums on each 
side of it, and the sign of the briar-bush 
and the spinning-wheel hanging over it; 
and when they had mounted to the work- 
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room, it all looked just as usual, except 
that instead of Rosa sitting in her usual 
place, there was that note lying on the 
table before her empty chair. It was ad- 
dressed in Rosa’s handwriting. Joy took 
it up and read it through. It bore the 
date of the day before, early closing day, 
when she had said good-by to Rosa at one 
o’clock, and had not seen her again. Rosa 
had been very quiet all that morning, she 
remembered. Joy had to read it several 
times before the sense of it got through 
to her bewildered brain. . . . 
Rosa’s letter said: 


“My dear, I’m through. I can’t face 
another of these raids. I can’t live any 
longer in this world of bombs and tumult 
and insanity. It’s not my world. I’m tak- 
ing the night train north. I’m going back 
to the Isle of Skye, Eilean Sgiathanach, 
where I belong. It will be quiet there, 
with just the wind blowing, and the rain- 
bows and the gulls. I’ve a little money, 
and I’ll take a cottage somewhere, and 
weave and spin as I used to do when I 
was a girl. As for ‘The Spinning-wheel 
and the Briar-bush’—it’s yours. I’ve seen 
my lawyer, and it’s yours to do what you 
like with. You've been a good child to 
me, and it’s my gift to you. You'd better 
sell it. You'll be glad of a little money 
at your back when the war is over. 
You'll think I’m a coward, Joy, to run 
away like this, and I suppose I am. But 
I can’t help it. I’ve grown old. Some- 
thing seems snapped in me, some sort of 
contact, and I can’t adjust myself to this 
new hideous world.” 


Joy passed the letter across to Mat- 
thieu, sat down in Rosa’s place, picked up 
the wedding dress and began to sew as 
though for dear life. Matthieu read the 
letter and then looked at her. Her face 
was white with her bewildered misery. 
“How could Rosa!” she whispered at last. 

Matthieu wandered round the room, 
absorbing its charm into his soul, trying 
to feel his way to some knowledge of the 
woman who had made it. ‘Don’t feel bit- 
ter about it,” he said at last. “I think 
it is probably quite true that she could 
not help herself. With some ageing peo- 
ple, though not all, there comes a sort of 
shadow death that precedes the death of 
the body, like the queer false dawn that 
comes before the real one, when the cocks 
crow and the birds stir, and then go to 
sleep again. The soul is getting ready to 
go away. It withdraws a little and covers 
the eyes, but it does not leave the body 
yet. But it cannot live in today any more, 
or take much interest in tomorrow. It 
belongs to Eilean Sgiathanach, the Winged 
Island, the spirit land. I see no reason 
why you should lose your respect for 
Rosa. Take her parting gift with glad- 
ness, and be worthy of it if you can.” 

Joy let out a great sigh, as though 
he had lifted a burden from her. “Thank 
you,” she said. 


A 

Anp now for a good morning’s 
work,” said Matthieu briskly. “I could 
get those drawings into better shape.” 

“You'll find everything you want in 
that cupboard,” said Joy. 

“Tt’s a good spot, this little work- 
place that your friend made,” said Mat- 
thieu. “Highly individual. It has beauty 
too. At all costs, it should be kept in the 
patchwork, I think.” 


“Ves,” said Joy. 

For the rest of the morning they said 
little, but they worked hard; and ex- 
hausted and bewildered though she was, 
Joy found herself working well. Yester- 
day she had been working with a woman 
who had lost contact with life, and there 
had been no feeling of vitality in the 
room; now she was working with a man 
who retained it to the full, and the whole 
place was tingling with it. 

“Tt’s one o’clock,” said Matthieu sud- 
denly. “What about lunch?” 

“Lunch?” said Joy, and her interior 
recoiled from the idea. What with one 
thing and another, she did not feel hungry. 
She just wanted to stay where she was. 

“Ves, lunch,” said Matthieu. ‘“And 
none of your cups of tea and a bun either, 
but a really good substantial feed at a 
first-class restaurant.” 

Joy Malony, who in time past had 
controlled Rosa Macdanforth and all the 
work-girls with a hand of iron well hid- 
den within the prettiest possible velvet 
glove, went with him as meekly as a little 
lamb. It is a fact that the strong-willed 
do at times enjoy the little holiday from 
their own strength that can only come 
when an even stronger will takes charge. 

“Roast mutton, steak and onions?” 
asked Matthieu when they were seated at 
a little table at the restaurant of his 
choice. ‘Not a great variety today. One 
can’t expect very much, you know, after 
a blitz. It’s a marvel these places can 
carry on as they do.” 

But he did not show her the menu, 
of which he had taken immediate posses- 
sion when they entered; and Joy had a 
shrewd suspicion that there was one of 
those watery war-time fish pies on it too. 

“Roast mutton, please,” she said 
meekly. 

“Don’t you like steak and onions?” 

“No,” said Joy. 

“Unwise of you,” said Matthieu. 
“There’s nothing like it for the fighting 
spirit. .. . One roast mutton, please, and 
one steak and onions. ... So you'll have 
to learn to cook it, Joy, when we are 
married.” 

“Are we going to get married?” 
asked Joy. 

“T think it would be a good idea, don’t 
you? That is, if you are not married al- 
ready.” 

“Ves,” said Joy. “I think it would. 
No, I’m not. Are you?” 

“No. And I never meant to be.” 

“Why not?” asked Joy 

“T have not hitherto met a woman 
whom I felt I could propose to whilst de- 
vouring a lunch upon which I am spend- 
ing my last penny,” said Matthieu. “And 
all my life long I have been devouring 
steak under those circumstances.” 

“But J’m paying for this lunch,” said 
Joy. ; 

“Vou are not,” he said. “It has al- 
ways been my habit, when down to my 
last five bob, immediately to spend it on 
a good meal for myself and a friend. 
There’s no better investment for your last 
five bob. It cultivates both love and 
courage. .. . And that’s all you need, Joy, 
for a happy life.” 

Joy suddenly found she was crying. 

“That’s all right,” he said, passing her 
his handkerchief. ‘Do you good. Take 
it easy. We're living a bit too quickly 
nowadays.” 


The pace was so fast during the next 
week, which included endless business dis- 
cussions and a wedding by special license, 
nights of weeping for Rosa lost out of her 
life, and days of rejoicing in Matthieu 
taken into it, that Joy scarcely knew if she 
was on her head or her heels. It was only 
her work that kept her on an even keel, 
work that had increased in importance, 
owing to the fact that the Spinning-wheel 
and Briar-bush was now hers and Mat- 
thieu’s forever. 

“Sell it?” they said incredulously to 
Rosa’s lawyer, who thought that the 
wisest course. “No! We'll repair the 
place and carry on.” 

“Rebuilding will run you into debt,” 
the lawyer warned them. “And the busi- 


ness has practically disappeared. How 
will you carry on?” 
“From day to day,” they said. ‘We 


have on hand an order for a wedding dress, 
and perhaps one for ballet costumes.” 

It was only “perhaps” about the bal- 
let costumes, for there had been no answer 
to the letter Joy had written accepting the 
order.... The director must have found 
somebody cheaper. 


[e was married very early on the 
morning of a perfect spring day. She had 
finished the other girl’s wedding dress the 
night before and on her way to her own 
wedding, she left it at its destination. 
She had had no time to make a dress for 
herself; she wore the green one like a 
daffodil sheath that she had been wearing 
on the morning when she and Matthieu 
had first talked to each other. 

The church where they were to be 
married had been badly knocked about in 
the last raid. The roof had been shat- 
tered, and most of the nave was a pile of 
rubbish. But the chancel still stood in- 
tact beneath the blue sky, and Matthieu 
had spent a whole florin, which he had un- 
expectedly found inside the torn lining of 
his coat pocket, upon a bunch of yellow 
daffodils for the altar. Did ever a girl 
have such an extraordinary wedding, won- 
dered Joy, as her bridegroom, and Rosa’s 
lawyer, who was to give her away, helped 
her to climb over the pile of rubble that 
stood between her and the altar, where a 
smiling priest stood robed in a clean white 
surplice and a stole that was stiff with 
gold embroidery. Joy had heard that he 
had lost all his possessions, and she guessed 
that he had borrowed the surplice and 
stole, and borrowed also the glorious 
frontal of Spanish embroidery that he had 
put upon the altar, to make her wedding 
gay. For it was a gay wedding. The sun 
blazed down through the shattered roof 
upon the yellow daffodils, the pink and 
yellow silken tulips of the frontal and 
the girl in the bright green gown, illumin- 
ing a patch of brilliant color that was 
somehow like a shout of triumph in the 
surrounding desolation. 

“Tt was a good answer,” said the 
priest, when the wedding was over and he 
had taken the bunch of daffodils from the 
altar and handed them to the bride. 

“What was?” asked Joy. 

“The immediate celebration of a wed- 
ding in a church that has been bombed. 
... Life goes on... . Good luck!” 

“We shall need it,” said Matthieu. 
He spoke with a certain soberness, for Joy 
had told him only yesterday that she loved 
children and would like to have four as 
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soon as possible. But his soberness had 
nothing of depression in it. ‘‘And will 
have it,” he added confidently. 

It came sooner than he had expected. 
When he and Joy had climbed up the 
stairs to the workroom, where before she 
left Joy had set ready the wedding break- 
fast on one of the trestle tables and pinned 
the ballet designs all round the walls as 
decorations, they found a large man in a 
gray overcoat lost in contemplation of 
them. 

“They’ll do,” he said briefly. “I’ve 
been a long time coming round, but the 
chap who was to design my scenery for 
me was suddenly called up, which put me 
in a fix.... But I needn’t have worried,” 
he added, tapping one of Matthieu’s de- 
signs with his finger. “This is exactly 
what I had in mind. Couldn’t be bettered. 
Who did it?” 

“T did,” said Matthieu. “I did a 
good bit of that kind of thing at one time, 
in France and Italy. My name is Mat- 
thieu Cellois. You wouldn’t know it.” 

“Ves, I do know it,” said the other, 
and he held out his hand. “I’ve seen your 


(This story is continued from page 23) 
completely out of her head! For an in- 
stant she closed her eyes. 

A life of her own! What did she 
mean by that? Often, of late, she had 
thought about it: living a life of her own. 
Well, what did she mean? She had a 
sense as of currents far stronger than her 
own will, bearing her on. But where— 
where to? A life of her own! 

“T’ve told him all about you! He’s 
crazy to meet you!” Emmaline Dennart 
had said, raving about John Marvley. .. . 
“A life of one’s own;” that was a pet 
phrase of Emmaline’s, who said: “I never 
read any of the books Mark publishes— 
they’re so high-brow! But Mark’s a 
sweet. He goes his way, and I go mine. 
No questions asked!’’ When she referred 
to Robert Carran, it was as “The great 
man;" and in Emmaline’s bright manner, 
it suggested a skepticism of his being quite 
the right husband for a woman like Laura. 

By the time Laura reached a booth, 
she felt a dim tearful pride, as in some 
act of renunciation. 

“Emmaline? Emmaline, I’m dread- 
fully sorry. I sha’n’t be able to make it.” 

“My dear, don’t be absurd! You’ve 
got to! John’s waiting! He’s got some- 
thing else to do, but I’m sitting on him till 
you arrive!” 

“Perhaps I'll meet him some other 
time. I can’t leave Judy. I forgot all 
about the blackout. You know—I’ve told 
you how Judy reacts to the dark. And 
Robert’s not home—” 

“No? The great man’s not home? 
Well, then you certainly should be there!” 

“That’s just what / think.” Laura 
smiled to herself at Emmaline’s gibe. 


work in Paris.” Then he turned to Joy. 
“Are you Rosa Macdanforth?” 

“Yes,” said Joy. “The woman you 
wrote to has gone away to live in Skye. 
She is old, and she won’t be coming back. 
But she made this lovely little house, she 
made the business, and she made me; and 
we'll carry her name for as long as we 
exist.” 

The big man smiled. ‘‘Well spoken, 
Elisha,” he said. “The mantle has fallen 
worthily. It’s a good system, that of the 
prophet and the son of the prophet, the 
plumber and his boy; it ensures a very 
satisfactory immortality. ... What’s this, 
a wedding breakfast?” 

“T hope you'll share it with us,” said 
“Tt’s ready except for the coffee.” 
“Thank you,” said the man. “I'd 
like to drink your health. And I’d like to 
drink, too, to our very profitable partner- 
ship. I like your work, and I’m willing to 
prophesy that this won’t be the only oc- 
casion on which IJ shall use it.”... . 

Joy woke up very early the next 
morning in the room on the ground floor 
that she and Matthieu were using as their 


Joy. 


She hurried from the drugstore and 
hailed a taxi. ... In the foyer she let 
her voice ring out: “Judy! Judy, darling 
—Mother’s come back to stay with you!” 

A rush of airy feet came to her; and 
Judy’s voice, like the vibrations of a silver 
wire plucked by joyous fingers. 

“Mother—Daddy’s back too, to be 
with me!” 

“Daddy?” Laura felt herself go pale. 

“Uh-huh!” crowed Judy. “So now I 
don’t care how dark it gets!” 


ie Laura slowly entered the living- 
room, Robert put down his pipe. He did 
not look at her. “I thought she’d better 
not be alone with Anna,” he said. ‘So 
you’ve come back too! Must have been 
mental telepathy.’ His voice was taut. 
But Laura heard how happy he was. 

Laura peeled off her gray gloves. 
“But aren’t you missing Van Gelden?” 
She did not quite know whether she 
wanted it to sound ironical, or whether she 
was inexpressibly glad he was not seeing 
Van Gelden, to discuss with him such aw- 
ful things. ‘Oh, Robert, Robert,” she 
thought, “you mustn’t do such dangerous 
work! Nothing’s worth it!” There was 
cold all through her. It seemed to have 
struck into her now, for the first time, 
fully, the meaning of his peril—to her. 

“T’m missing part of the meeting,” 
he answered. ‘And Van Gelden’s missed,” 
he smiled—‘“the pleasure of having me 
welcome him. But I’ll dash off now, since 


you’re here. He’s leaving, early in the 
morning. That’s why I’ve got to catch 
him tonight.” 

“T see.” She wanted to cry out, 


“Forgive me, Robert!” But instead, she 
said: ‘Well, hurry along then.” 

“Daddy,” Judy cut in, “stay till the 
blackout’s over! You and Mother, and 
me, all together in the blackout. It'll be 
such fun! I won’t be a bit afraid!” 

“All right,” Robert said, after a mo- 
ment. 

Laura turned her head away, to let 
tears come. What, in heaven’s name, had 
she imagined she was renouncing? But 
then it tore through her, like a cold wind: 
suppose Judy was the single bond of in- 


bedroom. It was utterly quiet, for though 
she did not know it, they had had the last 
of that particular series of bad raids. It 
was still dark, but she knew by the at- 
tentive hush of the listening world that it 
was the hour before dawn. She did not 
know what had awakened her, but she 
thought it was some faint thread of music 
that was now stilled. How blessed it was, 
after so many nights of pandemonium, to 
be aware again of the dawn hush, and the 
listening! 

This was not peace yet—not the 
great exhausted silence that would come 
one day, but it was a foretaste of it; and 
she lay very still, drinking it in, letting it 
flood her whole being. Through the open 
window came the familiar scents from the 
warehouse—rosemary and lavender, ver- 
bena and orris-root, and high over the 
roof there was the rustle of wings... . 
The next-door doves, frightened away by 
the raid, must have come back again... . 
Then the wings were still and the silence 
came back, deeper and more blessed. And 
then, very faint and far away, there came 
the clip-clop of a horse’s hoofs. 


terest between them? He had come home 
for Judy’s sake! She saw Robert through 
a prismatic iridescence—an iridescence of 
her tears. His face—it told her he had 
guessed her fears; it told her that for him 
only she and he were in the room of quiv- 
ering silence. How had he guessed the 
question that had stormed upon her? He 
was answering it by taking her in his arms 
and kissing her, again and again, on the 
mouth. Every kiss might have been ask- 
ing: “Need I say how I love you? Need 
I say it, over and over?” 

“There’s the whistles!” Judy cried. 
“Tt’s the blackout!” 

“Come on. help me put out the 
lights!” her father said. 

Then the three of them were sitting 
on the sofa. Curled between them, Judy 
pushed her small hands into theirs. She 
was chattering away: 

“Vou’re right, Mother. It isn’t as 
dark as you think, ever, is it?” The vague 
bulk of chairs, and of a piano, had begun 
to move in upon the island sofa; and Judy, 
gazing, saw an impalpable loom of city be- 
yond the windows. 

“Judy,” said her father, “since it’s 
not ever as dark as you think it, if I 
asked you to go to sleep tonight without 
the lamp on in your room, would you do 
it for me?” 

After a pucker of brows, Judy an- 
swered: “Yes, I will, Daddy.” 

“And every night, from now on?” 

Judy considered it, with another puck- 
er. “I'll éry. Because Mother was right. 
It’s not so very dark.” 

A hand stole past Judy and found 
Laura’s. It was Robert’s hand. The fin- 
gers closed on Laura’s fingers; and it came 
sweetly to Laura, how Robert had come 
back, to please her; perhaps more to 
please her, than for Judy’s sake. But she 
was glad it was for Judy’s sake too. 


Warn Judy was in bed,—and no 
lamp burning next to her,—Laura closed 
the child’s door and joined Robert in the 
living-room. He looked up from a book. 

“Aren’t you going?” Laura asked. 

“Yes. I just wanted to wait, to see 
whether she’s satisfied ” 


“She said again that she’d try. I 
think it’s going to be all right. Anyway, 
here’s hoping, darling!” She bent to kiss 
him. “Go along, now.” 

“What about coming with me? Van 
Gelden’s someone to meet, you know!” 

Laura thought, and then shook her 
head. “I’d better be here, just in case. 
Judy’s first night without the lamp—” 

“Yes, you’re right,” Robert agreed. 
“Look; shall I bring Van Gelden back 
with me, if I can collar him? There’d be 
Mrs. Van Gelden too, I think.” 

“That’d be just grand!” 

“Any beer and sandwiches available? 
I may bring some of the others, too. It’d 
be a little party.” 

“T'll take care of it.” 

He was moving toward the door when 
Laura threw herself after him and caught 
him in her arms. “Sweetheart, oh, sweet- 
heart—be careful, be careful!” 

“Oh, I'll be careful, always, while I’ve 
got you! It just can’t be helped, dear. 
We’ve got to retaliate in kind—as I said— 
and quickly, quickly. There’s no time to 
lose. This is the devil’s own hour. We 
must hurry—or there may be a blackout 
forever.” 

He went, and Laura looked slowly 
around her. Everything on which her eyes 
rested was beautifully familiar.... She 
had a life of her own! But it was here— 
right here! ... The devil’s hour? What- 
ever might come afterward—perhaps noth- 
ing dreadful would, but whatever might, 
afterward—this was the angels’ hour. 


Ritchy 


(This story is continued from page 47) 
Ritchy standing in the downstairs hall, 
his coat dragging behind, saying: “I want 
to make a speech. Call a meeting.” 

On the stairs I realized that I was 
still holding the letter in my hands; I 
stuffed it into a back pocket. I could feel 
it, like a small spear, jabbing against my 
leg at each step. 

“He must have known all the time,” 
I was thinking... . 

They were eating lunch when I came 
down. I slipped into my chair and began 
to eat as if I had never seen food before. 
I wanted to look at Ritchy, but I didn’t 
dare. I kept my eyes on the plate. 

The sound of a spoon clattering | 
against a glass was the first notice I had 
that he was standing. Waiting for the 
noise to die down, Ritchy shook the tea- 
spoon idly in his hand. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I’ve been 
busted out. Or is it burst?” 

And he sat down. 

We waited for him to say more. I 
think we expected a little speech, some- 
thing graceful and perhaps a bit senti- 
mental; something about fraternity, or 
how sorry he was to leave. But of course, 
we were wrong. He didn’t say another 
word. 
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Ed Grimes was waiting on our table 
when he heard it. He turned and began 
walking toward-Ritchy, holding the empty 
tray stiffly before him. 

“You had it coming,” he said. 
asked for it, Ritchy.” 

Van said sharply: “What’s the mat- 
ter with you, Ed?” 

I don’t know just why Ed said it. 
He wasn’t self-righteous, and he had never 
been vindictive. I think he just blurted 
it out, and regretted it the moment after. 

“Maybe you're right,’ Ritchy said 
—and Ed turned away abruptly. 

“T’m throwing a farewell party in my 
room,” Ritchy said. “Drop by, will you, 
Ed?” Ed was in the kitchen by then; 
the doors swung out and back noisily 
on their ungreased hinges. Ritchy turned 
to the rest of us: ‘You're all invited.” 

He sat dowr and began eating again. 
Once he turned tc Van and said: “The 
chops are greasy. You ought to speak to 
the cook.” 


“Vou 


‘ne party was a high point, an apex. 
But most clearly I remember the mounds 
of salted peanuts and pretzels, the smell 
of beer, and the glare of an unshaded 
bridge-lamp in a corner near the window. 

All the pictures had been turned 
face toward the wall: the handsome blue- 
toned print of the campus, the candid- 
camera shot of the Dean asleep at the fall 
football rally, a picture of Eve and Ritchy 
at the boathouse on the lake. 

“Did you have to do that to me?” 
Eve said. 

“We can’t play favorites,” Ritchy 
said. ‘ 
It seemed as if the whole University 
turned out to see him off; all the big men 


on campus, the social lions, the letter men, . 


the Varsity players, the most photogenic 
of the co-eds, even a local taxi-driver. 
The room had been decorated with black 
crepe paper strung from the ceiling and 
on the walls. On the windowsill lay a 
single white lily. 

“T’m taking it with me to the train 
tonight,” Ritchy explained, “and I’ll throw 
it out like a bride’s bouquet. The one 
who catches it—well, he’s next.” 

. He was rarely in better form; he 
had a sheen, a gloss, a flow. The crowd 
was laughing and singing around him, and 
he moved from one group to another. He 
was a catalyst, an activating agent. It 
was a wonderful party; they’d remem- 
ber it for years. 

Later they started to pack his trunk; 
his train, an express, was due through a 
little after midnight. They formed a 
lifeline from the chest of drawers to his 
trunk, and passed the pieces along, yell- 
ing: “Heave!” 

That was when Ed came in. He stood 
uncertainly in the doorway, watching 
them. Someone shouted: “Lend a hand, 
Ed—heavy shirts coming up.” 

Ritchy was clearing out 
drawer of his dresser. 

“I spoke out of turn this afternoon,” 
Ed said to him. “I’m sorry.” 

“You were right,” Ritchy said. 

“Please,” Ed said in a low voice. 
“T’m sorry.” 

“You’ve nothing to be sorry for.” 

Eve must have sensed what was hap- 
pening, for suddenly she was between 
them, saying brightly: “You’d better get 
at the beer, Ed, before it’s all gone.” 


the top 


“T don’t think Ed likes our beer,” 
Ritchy said. 

Eve spoke up sharply: “Don’t be a 
fool, Ritchy.” 

“Do you know what we should be do- 
ing now?” Ritchy kept looking at Ed. 
“We should all be in the library reading 
good books. Isn’t that right, Ed?” 

The mob stopped moving. The fel- 
low nearest the trunk was holding a shirt 
in one hand and a pair of socks in the 
other; he leaned forward slightly, still 
holding them. Someone said, ‘“Heave!” 
but no one moved. 

“T don’t want to spoil the party,” 
Ed said quietly. 

“How many books have you read, 
Ten thousand?” 

“Tell him to shut up, Eve,” Ed said. 
“Just as a point of information. I 
want to know exactly what it is I’ve 
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missed,” Ritchy said. “Give me a list of 
the titles.” 

“Stop it,” Eve said. 

I thought Ed was going to hit him 
again; but he didn’t. He turned away 
and walked out. Ritchy, still standing by 
the open dresser drawer, said: “Don’t 
forget your beer, Ed.” 

Someone in the room said: “Let’s get 
this trunk packed.” 

Eve’s face was white; the anger was 
there in her eyes. “Take me out for a 
walk, Ritchy,” she said. “I can use some 
fresh air.” 

Ritchy didn’t look back when they 
walked out; he seemed to have forgotten 
all of them. From the door, Eve motioned 
to Van to keep on packing. 

The crowd finished up the job in 
silence. When the trunk was filled, Van 
came to me. “It’s getting late,” he said. 
“See if you can find them. They’re prob- 
ably up on the hill.” 


Oren the air was sharp and dry- 
ly cold. The wind scattered snow on the 
lake, raising drifts against the banks. 
There was a long single line of footsteps 
going up the hill, curving finally to the 
swept concrete walk. 

I found them sitting on a bench at 
the edge of the campus. They didn’t hear 
me, for the snow muffled my footsteps, 
and they were talking. 

“Why not?” Ritchy said. “Why not?” 


“You're not in love,” Eve said. “At 
least not with me.” 
He must have proposed to her. But 


it is an odd thing: I can imagine Ritchy 
saying many things but not, “I love you,” 
or, “Will you marry me?” 

“Tm sorry,” Eve said. 

“Tt seems this is the evening for 
apologies,” Ritchy said. “I’m sick of 
them.” 

“You don’t mean that.” 

“No.” Then after a pause: 

“Maybe Ed,” Eve said. 
think about it.” 

“Had a good time?” 

“Yes,” Eve said. 

“T’m good for that,” Ritchy said. 

I shuffled my feet a bit. I think I 
coughed. When they turned around, I 
said, “They’re waiting for you, Ritchy!” 
—and I bolted. 

Ritchy called: “Come on back. I 
won't bite.” 

I didn’t turn around. I kept running. 


“Ed?” 
“eS don’t, 


I WAITED for them at the station. A 
little after twelve, the eye of the loco- 
motive winked far down the track, and 
for a minute I thought Ritchy wouldn’t 
make it. But then two cars pulled up at 
the curb, and the crowd that came down 
with Ritchy piled out. The train came in 
a moment later. I stood at the end of the 
platform, watching. . 

Ritchy shook hands all around. I 
could see Van talking to him earnestly; 
Ritchy nodded absently, and once he 
laughed. The steam puffed out of the 
engine, hazing and breaking over the 
crowd; a bunch began to sing “Auld 
Lang. Syne.”... Then, quickly, Ritchy 
turned and pulled himself up the steps 
into the car of the train. He didn’t look 
back. 

That was the scene: the sky smudged 
in tones of gray, and the buildings on the 
hill silhouetted like paper cut-outs. I 
kept thinking of a movie. You know how 
they do a movie about college with all 
the co-eds beautiful and the moon always 
full; and never any sweat and never any 
worry. Ritchy was of the same stuff, I 
thought; I envied him. 

At the first warning jerk of the train . 
the mob had turned back to the cars. I 
walked down under the shed of the sta- 
tion; I thought I was alone. But in the 
middle of the platform Eve was standing, 
with the fur collar of her coat cradling 
her face, her hair powdered with snow. 

“There he goes,” I said. 

She didn’t seem to be listening. 
“Vesp” 

“T wish I could be like him.” 

“Do you?” 

The train began to move slowly; a car 
clanked past, shooting sparks from the 
wheels. Piled in the autos, honking horns 
impatiently for Eve, the rest of the crowd 
didn’t see him again. 

But we did. 

“Did you see him?” I said. 
you see him, Eve?” 

“Yes,” Eve said; she turned away. 
“What did you expect?” 

Quick as it flashed past, with the train 
curving on the track and only the echo 
of the whistle in the empty station: quick 
as it was, framed in the yellow lighted 
window, he was unmistakable. 

Hunched in a red parlor-car chair, 
Ritchy was crying. 
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To the great candy industry of America, corn syrup is a necessary ingredient. Used in 
other foods as well as candy, it contributes much to the energy and nutrition of the 
nation. Many millions of pounds are produced each year by Anheuser-Busch for manu- 
facturers of essential products. Our Corn Products Division is an industry in itself. 


Year after year, we have striven with research and resources to better the methods 
and facilities for brewing Budweiser. To do this, a laboratory specializing in fermentol- 
ogy and nutrition was necessary. Discoveries made in the laboratory and in the plant 
have led to the development of products contributing to human necessity and progress. 
Some of these products would appear to have only a remote relationship to brewing, 
yet, they are the result of scientific research into many allied fields. 


Endless research in making the world’s leading beer 
has led to other products 


VITAMINS, B COMPLEX—Anheuser-Busch is one of the BAKER’S YEAST—We are one of America’s biggest sup- 


world’s largest sources for manufacturers of pharmaceu- 
tical and food products. 


VITAMIN D—Our plant produces enough of the basic ma- 
terial for Vitamin D to supply the entire American market. 


VITAMINS FOR LIVESTOCK—We are America’s biggest 
supplier of yeast vitamins used to fortify animal feeds. 


REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT—for retailers of frozen 
foods and ice cream the country over. This division is 
now working all-out on glider wing and fuselage assem- 
blies for our Armed Forces. 
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pliers of standard and enriched yeasts and malt syrup 
used to make bread. 


SYRUPS—for food, table and confectionery uses and 
special syrups for medicinal purposes. 


STARCH—for food, textile, paper and other industries— 
millions of pounds annually. 


DIESEL ENGINES—Adolphus Busch, founder of 
Anheuser-Busch, acquired the first rights to manufacture 
this revolutionary engine in America and thus started 
our great Diesel industry on its way. 
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Mr. 
Bardith’s 
Infidelity 


(This story is continued from page 55) 
taxi,” suggested Mr. Bardith, as he carved 
the cooling mutton... . 

The next day Mr. Bardith did not 
open his business letters. He didn’t even 
hear them flutter through his door. His 
thoughts of the girl-of-the-darkness en- 
chanted him, filling the empty wells of 
his heart. He had named her Evelyn, 
since it was the most beautiful name he 
could think of, and since, shortened to 
Eve, it took on a profound and stirring 
significance. He was grateful now for 
the small typewriter with the delicate 
keys and elite type. It seemed wondrous- 
ly suited to the purpose of his dream. 


Eve, my dearest: Last night when 
I met you, all things I have wished for 
lived within me. Your nearness, your 
love, your beauty, have given me some- 
thing all human beings need, and yet so 
seldom have. The ache to tell you of the 
fullness of my heart is like a wound. 
Eve, my darling, what change have you 
wrought me—and what have you brought 
me? What is the nature of this light, 
where once was darkness? All I know is 
that the dark is gone, and I am happy, 
lifted now above the run of men, because 
you love me, dear, as I love you. 

Please write me soon, and tell me of 
your journey, of all the smallest things of 
your life, that I may see you in your day 
and night, and find myself with you. 
I love you. 

Henry 


This, the first of his letters to Eve, 
Mr. Bardith mailed to a hotel built of 
grass, which, he had been told by a former 
client, rested among palms near a coral 
strand in Tahiti. He gave Eve the sur- 
name of Crevecaeur, remembered from a 
book. The envelope was plain, with no 
return address. But Mr. Bardith, after 
an appropriate interval, eagerly tore open 
the reply, as though it were fresh from 
the pen of Eve herself, and as though he 
had not written and mailed it to himself 
the day before. 


Dearest Henry: Your beautiful let- 
ter reached me at last; and you, who are 
so far away, are close to me once more. 
I think I know, and feel, the things you 
need to say—and one of these is the very 
need itself, the human need to speak, and 
to be answered. 

Do you remember those times, when, 
together, we both had the same thought 
at the same time? That was speaking, 
dear. It was understanding. It was 
unity of spirit. 

And the light you see—the light that . 
once was darkness. What is that light 
but the hope and will to live? What 
was the dreary dark but the dust of small 
inlerminable duties through the creep of 
time? 

We naust not let ourselves succumb, 
my darling! We must not die the sleep- 


ing death of the commonplace, for there 
is something extra to be wrung from this, 
our life! It is of the stuff of dreams, 
and we shall steal it to combat reality. 
It is the sparkle of dew on white flowers, 
the sound of a stream speaking among 
the stones of its bed, and the web we 
shall weave from the contemplation of 
starlight. These, through our love, we 
have created, until our hearts are full. 
These are the children we may never 
have. 

Oh, darling—please hold to this, to 
me, forever! Don’t let them tear you 
away from me, for how can a love as 


The Answer to 


an Emergency 


AC present, in many instances, 
both mothers and fathers are 
employed, or engaged in defense ac- 
tivities. The boarding-school, with 
its excellent academic training and 
supervised living, is a boon to busy 
parents who do not wish the physi- 
cal or spiritual well-being of their 
children affected by the necessary 
changes in the home. 

Are you aware that there are 
boarding-schools for children of all 
ages? Perhaps your son or daughter 
needs the special preparation for 
college offered by our “intensely 
American” private schools. Or, 
again, you may feel that you can- 
not give your best to the part in 
war activity you are taking while 
your home is not as carefully su- 
pervised as heretofore, and the wel- 
fare of that three-year-old child is 
at stake. The well-directed board- 
ing-school for small children is the 
best solution. 

The members of RepBook’s De- 
partment of Education have visited 
and investigated private schools for 
more than a quarter of a century 
and are glad to be of service in sug- 
gesting the most suitable schools to 
busy parents. Even though your re- 
quirements are unusual, we will en- 
deavor to help you find the school 
you are seeking. Address: 


ETHEL F. Bess, Director 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Redbook Magazine 

The McCall Corporation 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


beautiful as ours be wrong? Can it be 
wrong, when it hurts no one? 

Write soon, dearest one. You too 
must tell me of the days, of the smallest 
detail of your life. I love you. 

Eve 


For months Mr. Bardith lived in ec- 
stasy with Eve Crevecceur; their romance 
ripened through April, May and June. 
Eve’s replies to his letters, to be sure, 
bore the local postmark—but Mr. Bardith 
blithely destroyed the envelopes, prefer- 
ring the effect of the addresses within. 
These addresses were of places he had al- 
ways longed to see: Cairo, Dakar, Trini- 
dad, San Cristobal. In all her fanciful, 
far wanderings, Eve’s eyes turned ever 
toward him, making him happy, insulat- 
ing him against such things as gold-fish, 
cold mutton, the transportation problems 
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of his son and Eddie Macon, Muriel’s 
shrill orders to stop on the way home and 
buy peanut brittle, or lard, or soap, and 
Gladys’ casual “hello-Pa-good-by.” 

Mr. Bardith guarded his love with 
reticence. He showed no outward sign, 
until at last the spirit of Eve prompted 
him to buy a new suit. 

Not since he could remember, had 
Henry Bardith worn anything but brown. 
He bought one suit a year; and the new 
one, within two days, invariably looked 
exactly like the old. But on this cloudless 
day in June, he went, rather sheepishly, 
to a clothing store where he was not 
known—a fashionable and expensive shop. 

“Light gray, darling,” whispered the 
voice of Eve. “With a fine blue stripe 
in the weave.” 

And as Mr. Bardith tried on the 
suit, and gazed upon his reflection with 
an outwardly placid eye, it seemed to him 
that Eve rested her hands on the bold 
lapels, kissed him tenderly on the cheek, 
and said: “There! You see? How young 
you look, how straight, and strong!” 

After some minor alterations extend- 
ing the waistline of the trousers, Mr. Bar- 
dith called for his new suit, and decided 
to wear it home. He changed in the 
clothing shop, and refreshed by his ap- 
pearance, stepped merrily into the street, 
carrying the old brown suit in a box. 

His family greeted him as if he were a 
mildly incredible specimen. Gladys, how- 
ever, awarded him a glance of interest, and 
a smile. When he arrived, she was about 
to leave for a friend’s house for supper. 
She met him at the front door. “Hello, 
Pa! Say! Snappy! Going to the races? 
Good-by.” And she was gone. 


Ttton: sprawled on the sofa, raised 
himself to one elbow and stared with 
languid disapproval. “Huh! Where'd 
you locate that, Pa? They saw you com- 
ing, all right. Collegiate! ‘But Sam! 
They made the pants too long!’ ” 

“You don’t like my suit, Junior?” 

“Aw, maybe it’s okay. But Eddie 
Macon’s old man, he wouldn’t—” 

Mr. Bardith didn’t learn what Eddie 
Macon’s parent wouldn’t do, for Muriel 
came from the kitchen to frown critically, 
and to observe: ‘But you’ve always worn 
brown, Henry! What’s come over you?” 

“T thought I’d just change to gray.” 

“But your brown suit had months 
of good wear. Isn’t it early for you to 
buy your new suit 2” 

“Why, yes, dear. It is—a little.” 

“What have you done with the old 
one?” 

“Oh, it’s right here. Right in this 
box. I can use it for an extra, after it’s 
cleaned and pressed. I’m—I’m sorry you 
don’t like the suit.” 

“‘Well—what’s done is done! Supper 
is ready. How much did the suit cost?” 

“Seventy-five dollars,” said Mr. Bar- 
dith limply. 

The next evening, partly to quiet his 
family’s objections, and partly by way of 
guilt-payment, Mr. Bardith came home 
bearing gifts. For Muriel he had selected 
two gardenias—not the small ones, but 
the dollar size. For Gladys he had chosen 
a silk scarf, and for Junior, at great effort. 
a secondhand tire with practically two 
thousand miles of wear left in it. 

As he came in, cheerfully banzing 
the screen door, he felt pleased with him- 
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self, and even a little debonair. Junior’s 
tire hung over his shoulder. He carried 
the other offerings under his arm. 

“Hello, folks,” he said. ‘See what 
I brought? Something for everyone!” 

He was greeting with a bleak and 
penetrating silence. Muriel lay on the 
sofa, her head turned away from him, a 
damp-looking handkerchief pressed to her 
face. Junior, after an uncontrollable 
jerk toward the tire, settled back in his 
chair with an outraged look, while Gladys 
gazed pensively into space. A sense of 
catastrophe traveled along Mr. Bardith’s 
spine. He dropped his gifts, took off his 
hat, and came on into the living-room. 

“Why! What—what’s the matter?” 
he blurted. 

“You’ve just wrecked the whole 
family,” mumbled Junior. “That’s all. 
That’s absolutely all.” 

“What?” 

Mr. Bardith, staring irom one to an- 
other of his family, was bewildered. A 
low sob from Muriel added to his con- 
fusion. Gladys’ strange sidelong glance 
filled him with dread. 

“T wish you’d please tell me what’s 
wrong,” he begged. ‘“And—Muriel, dear, 
I brought you some gardenias.” 

Muriel sat up on the sofa. After a 
single heartrending look, she covered her 
eyes and reclined again. 

“T don’t want the gardenias,” she said 
quaveringly. “You can save them for— 
for that woman!” 

“What woman?” 

“She means Eve, Pa,” said Gladys, 
her wide, wistful eyes on her father’s. 
“She found the letter from Eve in your 
old suit. She was going through the 
pockets before sending it to the cleaner’s.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bardith, slumping in- 
to the nearest chair. “Oh!” 

“Tt’s a disgrace,” Junior said. 

Gladys drew in her breath sharply. 
Muriel reveled in a sob. Mr. Bardith 
licked his dry lips, and said: ‘There isn’t 
anything to it—I mean, not really. Eve 
is just—well, she’s just a—” 

“Just a pal,” supplied Junior. 

“Oh, do be quiet, Junior,” 
snapped. “Let Pa talk!” 

“What can he say?” wailed Muriel. 


Gladys 


Me BARDITH, his brows puckered, 
guessed that the letter had been read by 
his entire family. “Which—uh—what 
letter was it?” he asked confusedly. 

Muriel groped under a sofa pillow 
and found the letter. She passed it to him 
with a wan and drooping hand. “All 
about passion flowers,’ she cried, “and 
moonlight, and—oh—oh—” 

Henry glanced at the letter, read the 
first line, and shuddered. In this one, he 
remembered, he had really let himself go. 
It opened forcefully with, “Henry, my 
dearest one,’ and went on up the scale 
to tell of Eve’s plucking a passion flower 
for him, and touching it nightly to her 
lips; of how she recalled swimming with 
him in the moonlight, how the waters of 
the lagoon were like cool velvet, and— 

Muriel’s tortured questions broke in. 
“How long has this been going on, Henry? 
Where did you meet her? How often do 
you see her? What—what shall I do?” 

“Do?” Henry swallowed painfully. 
“Don’t do anything. We'll just go on, as 
before. I—just let me explain. I—that 
is, you see—” 


Mr. Bardith abruptly realized that 
he couldn’t explain. If he told them the 
truth, that Eve Crevecceur was a fantasy 
woven from the wraith of a girl who had 
rescued his umbrella, they wouldn’t be- 
lieve him. If they did believe him, they 
would judge him ridiculous or demented. 
With curious relief, Mr. Bardith saw no 
course other than to substantiate Eve’s 
reality. His family’s appalled interest in 
him, moreover, had an element of admi- 
ration which caused him to tingle pleas- 
antly. Very well—let them believe! 

“T am very sorry,” said Mr. Bardith, 
with a new and mounting dignity. “I’m 
sorry you found the letter. I have noth- 
ing more to say, at the moment.” 

Mr. Bardith’s family were momen- 
tarily stunned, including Junior. Muriel 
was the first to recover. Her voice was 
so piteous that Mr. Bardith restrained 
himself with difficulty from taking her 
in his arms, and patting her. 

“How do you think I feel?” she 
asked. ‘“Haven’t I— Henry! MHaven’t 
I been—I mean, haven’t I tried hard to 
be a good wife? And the children, Hen- 
ry! Didn’t you think of them, when you 
were in this other woman’s arms? How 
will the children be able to face their 
friends, knowing of their father’s—uh— 
infidelity?” 

“You've broken Ma’s heart,” re- 
marked Junior, who was examining his 
tire for possible defects. “And when 
Eddie Macon hears about this, he’ll prob- 
ably never speak to me again.” 

“You dare to tell Eddie Macon one 
single word about Pa’s affair, and PlJ]—” 
Gladys’ outburst ended in a lethal hiss. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Bardith, ‘we'd 
had better not discuss the matter any 
further at this time. Is supper ready?” 

“Guess no one’s very hungry to- 
night,” sighed Junior. 

“T am,” said Mr. Bardith. 

At supper he was subjected to the 
hurt - silence - and - untouched - food treat- 
ment. Even Junior managed to starve 
himself, eating but a single helping of 
hamburg and two pieces of bakery pie. 

Mr. Bardith bore up extremely well. 
His appetite, heightened by his family’s 
shocked attention, was excellent. He felt 
marked, for once in his life singled out, 
their eyes covertly upon him, wondering, 
accusing, grieving, yet vaguely respectful. 

During the next few days Muriel was 
sad and Spartan by turns. She varied 
these attitudes with an occasional touch 
of martyrdom, spending much time alone 
in her bedroom with the door closed. She 
brought up the subject of Eve at fre- 
quent intervals, sometimes in the presence 
of the children, and sometimes not. 

“Henry, have you told her—that 
woman—that you have been discovered?” 

“Why—uh—yes. I wrote at once.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She—uh—she hasn’t had time to 
answer. She happens to be out of the 
country.” 

Muriel, for a moment, suffered in si- 
lence. Presently her eyes filled with tears. 
“T’ve always wanted to travel too, Henry. 
Does Eve travel a great deal?” 

“Ves, dear,” said Mr. Bardith gently. 
“Practically all the time.” 

The yearning so plainly sincere in 
Muriel’s voice touched Mr. Bardith. So 
did the expression of wondering uncer- 
tainty in the eyes of Gladys. But what 


touched him most deeply of all was the 
subtle change in the perquisites of home. 

One morning, to his thoughtful 
amazement, he found an ashtray placed 
conveniently on the breakfast table. 

“Smoke, if you want to, Henry,” 
Muriel murmured. “I really don’t mind.” 

He delectably smoked, and read the 
unravaged newspaper which Gladys had 
brought to him without even looking first 
at the funnies. On two consecutive eve- 
nings Muriel ordered Junior to vacate 
Mr. Bardith’s armchair in the living-room. 
Mr. Bardith pondered long over his shav- 
ing the morning he found a fresh package 
of blades waiting in plain sight on the 
bathroom shelf. And he felt a definite 
ache in his throat the night he went to 
his lonely bed to discover that someone 
had folded back the covers invitingly, as 
in a good hotel. 


In the dark watches of that very 
night, Mr. Bardith was awakened by a 
plaintive knock on his door. 

“Henry, may I come in? I can’t 
sleep. I want to talk. Please, Henry.” 
“Why, yes, dear. Of course.” 

The door opened. Muriel’s shadowy 
figure approached. She stood beside the 
bed, hesitant and uncertain. “May I— 
do you mind if I get into bed with you, 
Henry? Or shall I just sit on the edge?” 

“Get in,” said Henry, moving over. 

Muriel had treated herself with a 
drop of perfume, and as she settled her- 
self beside him, Mr. Bardith sniffed pleas- 
antly. 

“What disturbs you, Muriel? 
is it?” he asked. 

In a thin, frightened voice, she said: 
“What does she look like? Eve, I mean.” 

“Oh, she’s—well, she’s hard to de- 
scribe.” 

“Ts she young, Henry? Is she much 
younger than I? Young and beautiful?” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Bardith, truthfully 
but reluctantly, “she is young and beauti- 
ful.” 

“Do you want to leave us, and—go 
to her?” 

Mr. Bardith had intended to speak 
solemnly of “this thing which has come 
into my life.” The vision of Eve was 
clear and beautiful in his fancy, beckon- 
ing always, elusive, inspiring, ineffably 
dear. Yet he could not withstand the 
hurt despair in Muriel’s voice, and as he 
lay beside her, his hand crept out and 
caressed her shoulder. Surely Muriel also 
had felt the long, dull pain of monotony. 
She too must have breathed the dust of 
interminable duties—sweeping, cooking, 
washing, worrying, waiting for him to 
come home, all the while yearning vainly, 
even as he had yearned, for the tang of 
romance, the dew on white flowers in a 
jungle, the sensation of starlight, and the 
wonder of far wandering. 

“Muriel, dear,” he whispered, “I— 
maybe I have done wrong.” 

“No, Henry. I don’t blame you. 
But—but—” She struggled to keep back 
the tears. “It’s just that I can’t compete 
with Eve, Henry. It’s so hopeless! I’m 
not young any more. I’m not beautiful 
any more. But I was, once, Henry— 
wasn’t I?” 

“Vou still are,” said Mr. Bardith. 

“T want to make you happy. I want 
to try so hard. It’s all I have to live for, 
Henry.” 
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1. When Rip Van Winkle lived up the 
Hudson, there was trouble and uncer- 
tainty; a war was brewing, and times 
were tough. One day Rip went to sleep 
and slept for 20 years... right smack 


| through the Revolutionary War. 


3. But you can’t. In fact, you don’t really 
want to. Of course, you do want to get a 
good night’s sleep. But maybe you are 
one of those who are kept awake by the 
caffein in coffee. 
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5. Maybe you've been planning to try 
Sanka Coffee...so why wait any longer? 
‘Today is just the time to start enjoying 
its superb aroma and delicious flavor. 
Remember... Sanka is all coffee, nothing 
but coffee! 


SANKA COFFEE 


VACUUM PACKED IN GLASS OR TIN. 


Sleep isn’t a luxury; it’s a necessity. Drink Sanka and Sleep! 


2. When Rip woke up, he found that 
things had turned out all right, after all. 
Maybe sometimes you think it might be 
nice if you could go to sleep and not wake 
up until after this war is over. 


SWITCH 70 SANKA 


4. You love coffee and can’t resist it. So 
you torture your already-war-strained 
nerves with caffein...when you could 
switch to Sanka Coffee, the coffee that is 
97% caffein-free and can’t keep anyone 
awake! 


6. And so skillfully is 97% of its caffein 
taken out that not one smidgen of its 
tantalizing aroma or delightful flavor is 
removed. Get Sanka Coffee today! (For 
Sanka at its best, follow directions care- 


fully.) 


TUNE IN... 5:45 p.m. New York Time, Sunday afternoon. Sanka Coffee brings you William L. 
Shirer, famous author of “Berlin Diary,” in 15 minutes of news over the Columbia Network. 


What flavor has a vitamin? 


WwW: DON’T KNOW the flavor of a vi- 
tamin... but we do know that fla- 
vor and food value generally go hand in 
hand in cooked foods. 

This means that when food is prepared 
so that its flavor is retained, the chances 
are that most of its vitamins and miner- 
als have been retained, as well. The most 
nutritious food is usually the most delicious 
food... especially as regards vegetables. 

This is cheering information. It is also 
a challenge to every person who cooks a 
meal, either for herself or for others. Un- 
skillful cooking can be responsible for 
flat-tasting, unappetizing meals... and 
for the loss of valuable minerals and vita- 
mins. 

Good cooking can make even the most 
inexpensive foods into appetizing, nour- 
ishing dishes. Variety may be obtained 
by combining them with other foods, and 
by using tasty sauces and garnishes, 
Modern cook books, magazines and ra- 
dio programs offer many suggestions. 

Here are some suggestions for conserv- 
ing vitamins—and flavor!—in the meals 
you serve your family. 

Suggestions 
for saving vitamins 
In cooking vegetables, it is best to 
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raise the temperature to the boiling point 
as rapidly as possible. Heat may then be 
lowered. 


Stirring air into foods while they are 
cooking causes vitamin destruction. 


&Foods should not be put through a 
sieve while still hot. 


When cooking, use as little water as 
possible. 

The water used in cooking and from 
canned vegetables is valuable for soups, 
sauces, gravies. 

&Chopped fruits and vegetables should 
be prepared just before serving. 


Start cooking frozen foods while they 
are still frozen. 


Frozen foods which are to be served 
raw should be used immediately after 
thawing. 

Additional suggestions and informa- 
tion about the nutritive value of various 
foods can be found in Metropolitan’s free 
pamphlet, “Your Food—How does it rate 
for Health?” We will gladly send you a 
copy. 


This advertisement is published in the in- 
terest of the National Nutrition Program 
of the Federal Security Administration. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of your pamphlet, 
122-R, “Your Food—How does it rate for 
Health?” 
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Mr. Bardith’s heart ached unbear- 
ably. It ached not only for Muriel and 
himself, but for the tragically vanishing 
ghost of Eve Crevecceur, as he said: “I’ll 
give her up, Muriel. Yes, I will. Tl 
write her tomorrow. I'll write and break 
it off—forever!” 

“But—do you want to? 
sure? Do you truly want to?” 

“T—yes!” 

“Then you do love me!” 

Ves,” 

The eager happiness and relief in 
Muriel’s voice flooded through him. It 
was compensation—almost. 

“Oh, Henry, dear! You mean it! 
You do! Oh, you really, truly do!” 


Are you 


Toe rest of the night, while Muriel 
slept peacefully by his side, Mr. Bardith 
lay wide awake, composing in his mind 
his last letter to Eve.. He was tortured 
by a feeling of divided fidelity. On the 
one hand, his loyalty drew him powerfully 
toward Eve for the strange, fantastic 
beauty she had given him. On the other 
hand, he was drawn as powerfully toward 
Muriel and the children for the life of 
day-by-day. He perceived that the letter 
would be the most difficult and delicate 
of his career. He decided to write it at 
home, wishing to get the task over with 
quickly, and fearing that in his office, 
away from his family, his resolve might 
weaken. 

When, in the morning, he sat down 
before a small cleared space on the table 
beside the goldfish bowl, Mr. Bardith’s 
eyes were haggard, and his pen stubborn. 
It was Saturday, and the children had no 
school. They didn’t interrupt him, al- 
though they remained in the house. His 
only interruptions were Muriel’s whis- 
pered orders not to disturb him. 

“Junior! Sh-sh-sh! Your father’s 
writing to her! He’s giving her up!” 

“Huh? Give her the air? Boy-oh- 
boy-oh-boy!” 

“Gladys, please stop rustling that pa- 
per. You'll distract Pa.” 

Meanwhile, seated at his table, Mr. 
Bardith, after protracted staring at the 
goldfish, had written, “My dearest, dear- 
est Eve,”’ and come to a stop. 

Out of penitence or loyalty, or both, 
he destroyed this beginning and made a 
new one limited to a single “Dearest.” 
This brought him to a second stop. Just 
when it seemed to him that the flame of 
composition had expired, an oriole sang 
in a tall elm outside the window. An 
urchin whistled in the street. A white 
cloud billowed in the sky. The goldfish 
suddenly cavorted like rainbow trout; 
and without stopping, Mr. Bardith wrote: 


My dearest Eve: It cannot be. Per- 
haps there is no change but death. The 
roots of family, of children, wife and 
home, have struck too deep within me. 
We must part. For us, there is no 
destiny, my darling—none save the mem- 
ory of the pale nights when the stars 
burned down upon the lonely secret of 
our love. This we may have and hold 
in all its sweet transcending glory. I am 
pledged to write no more, yet the foun- 
tain runs full. And forever, darling, you 
are the flame in my darkness, the song in 
my silence... . 

But I love my family, and belong to 
them, and with them. If the flesh of my 


flesh may some day know the beauty you 
have given me, then have I lived to high 
purpose. I want my son to be a finer 
man than I, and my daughter to know 
the poetry and music of life. And above 
all, my dearest one, I want my wife to 
have my last, unswerving loyalty. 
Farewell, my lovely. 
Henry 
With something akin to awe, Mr. 
Bardith watched the slowly drying ink. 
He capped his pen, and wiped his beaded 
forehead. Then, glancing up, he ob- 
served his family silently peering at him 
from the living-room doorway; and— 
whether from the desire to exhibit proof 
of his future fidelity, or from pride in 
the creation of his pen—he held the letter 
toward them, saying: “Here it is. Read!” 
Breathlessly they grouped around the 
letter, and breathlessly they read. Mr. 
Bardith was impressed, and pleasantly 
thrilled by their reactions. Junior, con- 
fused by the phrase about the fountain 
still running full, sought enlightenment. 
“What d’ya mean, ‘fountain,’ Pa? 
Fountain pen?” 
“No, Junior. 
tain pen.” 
“He means,” said Gladys, in a small 
quivering voice, “the fountain sof—of— 


I do not mean foun- 


> 


his soul. Don’t you, Pa?” 
“T do.” 
Muriel, half-smiling through her 


tears, looked wistfully toward her hus- 
band, and said: “Henry, dear, I liked the 
part about the family best. The part 
about how you love us.” 

Mr. Bardith nodded agreeably. “Yes, 
Muriel. That part was good.” 

The appraisal over, Mr. Bardith ad- 
dressed an envelope to Miss Evelyn 
Crevecceur, Empress Hotel, Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada. He folded the 


letter, tucked it inside, and after sealing 
the envelope, glanced thoughtfully toward 
the front door. 
“Henry,” said Muriel codperatively, 
“T have plenty of stamps.” 
“Stamps? Oh, yes—thanks, dear.” 
“And an airmail sticker, too.” 
“Splendid.” 


Henry kissed Muriel good-by and 
left the house, carrying the letter all | 


riotously stamped and labeled for its 
journey to oblivion. He paused uncer- 
tainly at a mail-box at the corner. 


his house. Then he touched the letter to 


his lips, dropped it into the mail-box, and | 


whispered: “‘Good-by, Eve, my darling.” 
He had walked on some distance 


toward his office when Gladys overtook | 


him. She put her arm through his, hug- 
ging his elbow against her side. 


—someone would write to me like that. 


I mean that part about the memory of | 
the pale nights, and the song in the si- | 


lence, and how in your heart you felt the 
—you know, Pa—the bigness of time.” 
“Someone will, Glad—some day.” 


But it was not his daughter’s under- | 


standing heart that really lifted Mr. Bar- 
dith to the skies triumphant. Nor was it 
wholly Muriel’s warm, almost passionate 
kiss of welcome when he came home that 
evening, nor yet the fact that on Saturday 
night, when baked beans were not only 


Just | 
once he turned and looked back toward | 


Sudden- | 
ly averting her eyes, she held his arm still | 
tighter, and said: “Pa, I wish—some day 
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BEING SANTA AT THE LOCAL STORE |S 
FUN SINCE | LEARNED HOW EASY 
IT IS TO REMOVE MAKE-UP WITH 
SOFT, ABSORBENT KLEENEX TISSUES! 


(from a letter by F. K., East Stroudsburg, Pa.) 


tolerable but almost obligatory, there was | 


steak for supper—thick, juicy porter- 
house. 
who, with gangling gestures, nervously 
working lips, and strangely enlightened 


eyes, approached him in the privacy of | 


the front hall, to say: 


“Pa, I won’t need the car tomorrow.” | 


(This story is continued from page 31) 
wondered uneasily if all the while he and 
Elsie had been actors in a make-believe 
world too. 

“Goodness,” Elsie said, “it’s way past 
bedtime!” 

Her tone was so natural that Roy sus- 
pected she must have rehearsed the words 
before saying them. He left the window, 
saw that she was making no move toward 
either light or radio switches, and let 
himself down into his chair. He knew 
how she felt. Until some word should 
come, sleep could only be a nightmare. 

They sat there while the outdoors 
sounds dwindled, and one by one the ra- 
dio stations signed off for the night. Roy’s 
legs, so long accustomed to taking their 
ease under a desk, ached from the strains 
imposed upon them lately. He massaged 
the throbbing muscles and wished that he 
had not walked that extra mile to the post 
office in search of late afternoon mail. 
Almost immediately he was ashamed of 


the wish. He told himself that he would | 
gladly start right now on a three-thousand- | 


mile hike if at the end of the trip he 


could obtain such news as had been de- | 


nied to them again tonight. 


“Yes sir,” he repeated, surprised to | 
“That’s | 


hear himself talking out loud. 
what I’d do, and I’d do it gladly.” 


“Do?” Elsie was adjusting the pic- | 


tures again. She did not even turn her 


head. “What are you going to do? What | 


is there that anyone can do? Haven’t 


we tried everything?” 


“Yes,” Roy said, “I guess you’re | 


right. Anything that it’s possible for two 
humans to do we’ve—”? He forgot the 
rest of the sentence along with his aching 
legs. The uneasy thought which had 
come to him while he stood by the win- 
dow returned. He wondered if they had 
tried everything. 
“Listen,” he said. 
Roy was afraid Elsie might laugh, but 
she did not. She held his hand, and 
when at last he paused, she kissed him. 
“Tt’s true,” she said. “Every word of 


it. Instead of putting our trust where we | 
should, we’ve all these years acted like a | 


Now when it’s 
She felt Roy’s 


couple of know-it-alls. 
come to a test, we—” 
fingers tugging gently. 
Hand in hand, they knelt there on the 
living-room floor. . . . When they arose 
at last, an unaccustomed peace was in 
their hearts. Come what might, they knew 
that now they could face the breaking day. 


It was Mr. Bardith’s son Junior, | 


“Listen to me.” | 
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Fou RANGE! 


twee, = WHEN POTS ANO 
PANS BOIL OVER 
| USE KLEENEX 
TO WIPE OFF 
‘MY RANGE. IT 
SAVES TIME... 
SAVES TOWELS 
FROM BECOMING 
SMUDGEO ! 
(from a letter by 
LR.S 


Buxton, Oregon) 


KLEENEX* 
Serv-a-Tissue 
Box 


SAVES TISSUES 
SAVES MONEY 


BECAUSE IT SERVES 
UP JUST ONE 
DOUBLE TISSUE 
AT A TIME | 


KIES Away! 
He ae 


SINCE | ADOPTED THE KLEENEX HAGBIT, 
MY HANKIE-SCRUBBING DAYS ARE OVER! 
SAVES MY GOOD LINEN KERCHIEFS— 
SAVES ON LAUNORY BILLS / 


(from a letter by P, A. M., U. S.S. Paducah) 


(*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Paramount 
Hit Parade 


“THE FOREST 
RANGERS” 


in Technicolor 


Starring 


FRED MacMURRAY 
PAULETTE GODDARD 
SUSAN HAYWARD 


Paulette’s got that jingle, jangle, 
jingle that’s sure to make every- 
body tingle! in Paramount’s 


a» THE FOREST RANGERS” 


“THE FOREST 


colorful as a wild 
frontier celebration 

. as breath-taking 
as the majestic giant forests . . . as 
exciting as a roaring lumber camp! 


RANGERS” is as | 


Redbook’s Film Suggestions 


* WINGS AND THE WOMAN 


Tuis is the story of Amy Johnson, 
celebrated British woman flyer. and 


|of her husband Jim Mollison. Made 
‘in England while Nazi bombs were 
|dropping, the story gives a deeply 
|/sympathetic portrait of those two avia- 
| tion pioneers who, after their marriage, 


*& THE NAVY COMES THROUGH 


| Tuere is a wealth of action, in- 
trigue and flavor in this salty tale of an 
Atlantic convoy and an embattled mer- 
chant ship. There is also romance to 
| satisfy adherents of the boy-and-girl 
'theme. Placing a girl in the midst of 
| sea action is neatly contrived by mak- 
'ing her a Navy nurse on duty aboard a 
destroyer. She is the sister of Chief 
Gunners Mate Michael Mallory (Pat 
O’Brien), and her romance with Lieu- 
j|tenant Thomas Sands (George Mur- 
'phy) was broken when the latter be- 
/came disgraced for an act which later 
turns out to have been misinterpreted. 
The picture moves rapidly, and it is en- 
livened by the true-to-life quality 


Thrill- packed story of women who | 


play with fire...and men who fight it! 
With the No. 1 song of the Hit Parade, 
“JINGLE, JANGLE, JINGLE”! 


TWO MORE PARAMOUNT HITS 
ALSO RECOMMENDED 


“ROAD TO MOROCCO.” The screen’s 
top laugh trio, BING CROSBY, BOB 
HOPE and DOROTHY LAMOUR hit the 
“Road” again and come up with a 
harem-scarem riot of song and laughter. 
Directed by David Butler. 


“THE GLASS KEY.” the roughest, 
toughest trigger-fast thriller ever turned 
out by Dashiell Hammett, author of “The 
Maltese Falcon’ and “The Thin Man.” 
With the hottest threesome on the screen, 
BRIAN DONLEVY, VERONICA LAKE and 

_ ALAN ("This Gun For Hire’) LADD! 


Ask your theatre manager when 
these Paramount Hits are coming. 
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Tus new Judy Garland picture 
| cashes in handsomely on both the pres- 
}ent revival of vaudeville and the mood 
jcreated by the war. The story deals 
with the trials and tribulations of Jo 


for All the Family 


became known as the Flying Mollisons. 
Anna Neagle, the lovely English ac- 
tress, plays the chief réle of Amy 
Johnson with a proper reverence for 
the woman’s inflexible determination 
to reach the top in her field. 

The picture recounts such notable 
achievements as Miss Johnson’s first 
record-breaking flight from England to 
Australia in a tiny outmoded plane. 
It shows the later air trip to South 
Africa, and the joint flight of the Mol- 
lisons on the history-making east-to- 
west crossing of the Atlantic. 

Amy Johnson lost her life in the 
current war when she parachuted from 
her plane into the Thames River and 
was drowned before help could reach 
her. The picture, ably directed by 
Herbert Wilcox, and played with great 
sensitivity by Miss Neagle and Robert 
Newton, is a fitting monument to her 


memory. (RKO) 


which it conveys in the sea battles. 
Jane Wyatt plays the nurse, and in ad- 
dition to Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Murphy, 
the cast includes Jackie Cooper, Desi 


Arnaz, Max Baer and others. (RKO) 
Hayden, the feminine part of a song- 
and-dance act, and Harry Palmer, a 
young, handsome and arrogant juggler. 
Jo falls in love with Harry, and Harry 
pretends he is in love with her. 

Later Harry meets Eve Minard, 
an internationally known singing star. 
Fortunately for Jo, Eve is too good a 
woman to break Jo’s heart. Just as Jo 
and Harry are about to be married, 
World War I breaks out. Much to Jo’s 
disappointment, she discovers that Har- 
ry is a slacker. She walks out on him. 
Eventually they are reunited in France, 
where /o is entertaining the soldiers 
while Harry vindicates himself by sav- 
ing the lives of a company of wounded 
men. Judy Garland as Jo is everything 
that the Garland fans have the right to 
expect. She sings and dances her way 
into their hearts once again. (Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer) 


(This story is continued from page 51) 
to face him. “I’m sorry, Stuart. It’s 
just that I’m so tired!” 

He took her cold hands between his, 
warming them. ‘You'll feel better in the 
morning, darling Caroline. I’m horribly 
sorry that had to happen tonight.” 

She tried to smile at him, thinking 
to herself how really sweet he was. “It 
wasn’t your fault,” she said simply. 

“That doesn’t make me feel any bet- 
ter,” he said. “You know I would rather 
cut off my hand than give you one mo- 
ment of pain.” 

He would, too, she thought curiously. 
Consciously, deliberately, he would never 
hurt any living thing, and far less any- 
thing that he loved. 

“Never mind, Stuart,” she said. “It’s 
all right.” 


Gees he pulled her to him and 
kissed her. His arms were warm and 
strong around her. But there was a hard, 
frozen lump of unshed tears in her throat 
because his kiss meant nothing to her, 
and she knew beyond doubt or hope that 
it never would again. He might be the 
twin or the double of someone she had 
loved once; he certainly was not her lover. 

“Good-by, Stuart,” she whispered. 

“Tl call you in the morning,” he 
whispered back. 

“No,” she said. ‘No, Stuart. Never 
again. Please.” 

She felt him stiffen against her, and 
saw his face grow pale and taut. But he 
did not say anything for a moment. He 
took her face between his hands and 
looked into her eyes. 

“Are you sure, little Caroline?” 

“Y’m sorry, Stuart. But I’m sure.” 

He held her like that for a moment. 

“Perhaps you’re right, my darling. 
The trouble is, I love you.” 

“T’m sorry, Stuart.” 

He looked at her for another little 
while, and then he took her hands and 
bent his head to kiss the palms of each 
of them, as he had done on another night 
not so long ago; and on that night also, 
for another reason, it had almost broken 
her heart. On that night she had closed 
her fists tightly to keep his kisses as long 
as they would stay, and tonight she had 
no desire to keep them. 

She got out quickly and walked up 
the steps of the boarding-house. 

The door opened before Caroline could 
ring the bell; there was Christina, looking 
beautiful and anxious in a long blue dress- 
ing-gown, with her hair in two silver-gilt 
braids hanging over her shoulders. 

“T saw you from the window,” she 
explained, closing the door behind Caro- 
line. ‘Caroline, what happened?” 

Caroline, tired to death, and almost 
emotionally numb, suddenly found the 
emptiness inside her being filled with re- 
lieving anger. 
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“What are you doing up at this hour 
of the night?” she demanded. ‘‘Were 
.you waiting for me?” 

Christina put her hand to her mouth, 
and her eyes looked suddenly frightened. 
She did not answer. 

“How did you know I’d be coming 
here?” Caroline asked quietly. 

Christina put out her hands toward 
her in a helpless, appealing gesture. 
“Caroline, I—oh, Caroline, I hope I did 
not do wrong. I was so worried. I had 
to—” Her voice trailed off. 

“What did you do?” 

“T—I told Mr. Conison.” 

Caroline stared at her, disbelieving, 
shaking with anger. “You told Bill Coni- 
son. And he told Lacey. And between 
the three of you—” 

But Christina’s mouth was trembling 
now, and her eyes were misty with tears; 
and suddenly, reasonlessly, all Caroline’s 
rage was gone. How could she be angry 
at Christina? How could she hate her? 
How could she hate anybody, even Bill 
Conison, even Lacey, when she was so full 
of tears that would not come? 

“T want to go to bed,” she said 
wearily. “I’m awfully tired. 


: eee lay on Christina’s little 
hard bed, feeling heavy-eyed and limp. 
There were no tears left in her; she had 
shed them all last night with Christina’s 
arms around her, and after that she had 
slept heavily and dreamlessly for long 
hours. But the sleep had not rested her; 
now, after three in the afternoon, she was 
still too listless to want to do anything, 
even eat. She wondered if she would ever 
really want to do anything again, as long 
as she lived. 

Christina came in, looking deter- 
minedly cheerful. “Bill Conison is down- 
stairs,” she said. ‘He wants to see you.” 


“Tell him to go away,” Caroline 
said, turning her eyes away from the sight 
of Christina’s bright smile. 


“T told him you didn’t feel up to 
company. But he says he won’t go away 
without seeing you. Really, Caroline, 
you’d better go down.” 

Caroline was too tired to argue. ‘Oh, 
all right,” she said, and got up. She was 
going toward the door when Christina 
stopped her, looking shocked. 

“But, Caroline, your hair? And your 
nose needs powder.” 

She got a comb from the dressing- 
table, and Caroline submitted bonelessly 
to having her hair fixed and her face 
powdered before she was allowed to leave 
the room. Then she went downstairs and 
found Bill waiting for her in the parlor. 

“Hello,” she said listlessly. ‘“Chris- 
tina said you wanted to see me.” 

“Lacey sent me to find you. 
was worried.” 

“Well, she can stop worrying,” Caro- 
line said bitterly. ‘From now on, she 
never has to worry about me again.” 

“Don’t be silly, kid,” Bill said, and 
his voice was gentle. “Lacey’s very fond 
of you; you know that.” 

“She picked a fine way to show it, 
last night.” 

“She picked the only way she could 
of showing it. Do you think she enjoyed 
doing that? Now, look, kid: You’re go- 
ing to come along with me and see Lacey 
if I have to kidnap you.” 

There was no fight left in Caroline; 
she could not argue with him. Besides, 
she thought wearily, she would have to go 
to the apartment to get her things sooner 
or later, anyway. She might as well do 
it now and get it over with. 

“All right,” she said. 
go.” 

Lacey heard the key in the lock and 
sat up on the couch upon which she had 
been lying. Here came the storm, she 
told herself grimly. ; 

“Hello, baby,” she said quietly. 

Caroline looked at her for a moment 
without speaking, and her eyes were cold 


She 


“All right, Dll 


“Are you sure that was exactly the way the bartender 


in Havana mixed it?” 


and hard. Then she turned away and 
started for the bedroom. 

“T came to get my clothes,” she flung 
over her shoulder, 


Liwex sighed. She had expected 
something like that, but hearing the words 
spoken definitely could still hurt. “All 
right, baby,” she said. “Whatever you 
ike.” 

She waited for a moment, then got 
up and followed into the bedroom, to 
lean against the door-jamb with her hands 
in the pockets of her flannel slacks, watch- 
ing Caroline empty the contents of her 
bureau drawers into her big suitcase. 

“You’re really sore, aren’t you, ba- 
by?” she asked at last. 

Caroline did not answer or look up. 
It was obvious that she did not want to 
talk about it. But Lacey had to talk; she 
was too fond of Caroline to let her go like 
this, without even trying to straighten 
things out. 

“Tt was the only plan I could think 
of on the spur of the moment that I was 
sure would work,” she said. “George 
Hilbridge was amenable to suggestion in 
your interest. I’m sorry it had to be so 
public, baby.” 

Now Caroline did look up, her eyes 
direct and hot with anger. “Why couldn’t 
you have minded your own: busines?” she 
asked. “I never butted into your affairs.” 

“Are you sorry I butted in?” 

Caroline did not say anything; she 
put a pile of nightgowns into the suitcase 
and stood looking down at them, smooth- 
ing them absently. Her face was twisted 
with pain, and for a little while Lacey 
thought she was going to cry. She wished 
Caroline would cry; it might make things 
a bit easier. 

“T told you once before, baby,” 
Lacey went on gently, “that I didn’t think 
you were meant for Stuart.” 

Now Caroline looked at her, and her 
eyes were no longer hard or angry, but 
were full of misery and pain. 

“Lacey, what made me think I loved 
him? He’s just—he’s empty. He’s just 
a face and a uniform.” 

“Oh, he’s not a bad guy,” Lacey said 
tolerantly. ‘He’s just not the guy you 
thought he was. You kept seeing some- 
thing that wasn’t there, just because you 
wanted it to be there.” 

They were silent then, and after a 
while Lacey went and began to help pack 
the bag, taking dresses out of the closet 
and handing them to Caroline. 

“You're still going?” she said at last. 

Caroline looked at her sidewise. “I 
must, Lacey. I’m sorry, but I’d think of 


last night every time I saw you. And 
I want to forget it.” 
Lacey sighed. “Okay, baby. Where 


are you going?” 

“T suppose I’ll stay with Christina 
until I can find another room.” 

“Why not go back to Samberley?” 

“T can’t do that. You know I can’t. 
Run away!” 

Lacey said forcefully: “Listen to me, 
baby. The best thing anyone can do, on 
occasion, is run away. What do you think 
you’re going to get by staying in Wash- 
ington? A career, maybe?” 

“T’m not doing badly at the office.’ 

“Baby, my advice is, go back where 
you belong, to your own town, where peo- 
ple lead normal lives. Get yourself a job 


> 


if you want. And get yourself some nice 
guy and marry him and have nice kids. 
That’s living. Leave Washington and 
men like Stuart Blackpool to people like 
me. We’ve got calluses. We can handle 
them.” 

“You don’t know Samberley. There 
isn’t anyone to marry in the place.” 

Lacey hesitated for a moment, and 
then said it, the final thing, the bitter 
thing. “You might give Conison a 
thought,” she said. ‘He’s a good guy, 
and he’s crazy about you. Bill has his 
faults, but he’ll never let you down. He’s 
strictly a one-woman man.” 

There it was, she thought wryly, her 
all on a silver platter: And Caroline was 
just looking astonished and a little blank. 
She probably would not appreciate her 
luck. People were awful fools, no matter 
how you looked at them; and the younger 
they were, the more foolish. 

When the bag was packed and locked, 
Lacey insisted on carrying it to the head 
of the stairs. Then they both stood and 
looked at one another for a little while, 
awkward and ill at ease, neither of them 
wanting to be the first to speak farewell. 

“Well!” Lacey said at last. “Good- 
by, baby. I’m sorry you’re going. It’s 
been fun.” 

“Yes,” Caroline said slowly. 
fun, wasn’t it?” 

Impulsively, without really thinking 
of doing it, Lacey leaned over and put her 
hands on the girl’s shoulders and kissed 
her quickly. Caroline’s face crumpled as 
if she were about to cry, and she bent and 
picked up her bag and hurried down the 
stairs, not looking back. 

Lacey stood looking after her, her 
hands in her pockets, wondering what to 
do next. She might have herself a good 
old-fashioned cry, only it seemed some- 
what of a waste of time and effort. 


“It was 


Buz leaned against the car and won- 
dered if he ought to go upstairs and see 
what was happening. Caroline had been 
a long time up there, and he hoped she 
was not quarreling with Lacey. Women, 
he thought, were always getting them- 
selves mixed up in some emotional up- 
heaval or another. And then he grinned 
with wry amusement at himself, thinking 
that he had not done a bad job of getting 
mixed up himself. 

Just as he was deciding that he had 
better go up, the door opened and Caro- 
line came out, carrying a heavy bag. He 
met her halfway up the steps and took the 
bag from her. They did not talk until he 
was again behind the steering-wheel, with 
the bag stowed away in the back and 
Caroline sitting beside him. 

“Where to?” he asked then. 
tina’s?” 

She did not answer for a moment, 
and he looked at her. She was frowning 
thoughtfully down at her clasped hands. 

“T don’t Know,” she said at last. “I’m 
not sure.” 

Here, he thought, was where he stuck 
his neck out again, and got his ears pinned 
back nicely. “Look,” he said cautiously, 
“have you thought of coming back to 
Samberley?” He hurried on without wait- 
ing for an answer: “I need someone on 
the paper now; a couple of my men have 
been drafted.” 

He wondered what was behind the 
faint sparkle in her eyes as she regarded 


“Chris- 
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him gravely. “And just what use would 
I be to the paper?” she asked. 

“You’ve had a year’s experience now. 
You know more. You’ve been around. 
I could turn you into a newspaper wom- 
an now, I think.” 

“Oh?” 

He took hope from the fact that he’d 
been setting himself up in the alley, and 
she still hadn’t knocked him down. 
“You'll be a lot more useful in Samberley 
right now than you are in Washington,” 
he said. “Any reasonably competent sec- 
retary could do the stuff you do here. 
Only Caroline Hasbrey could do the things 
you could do in Samberley, with the Red 
Cross and the Navy Relief and the 
U.S.O. You're an individual there, and 
you're only a cog in the machine here.” 

She continued to look at him gravely, 
still with that slight glint in her eyes, and 
did not speak for a long time. He had 
to restrain himself from squirming under 
her level gaze. 

“All right,” she said at last. 
are we waiting for?” 

He stared, quite conscious that his 
mouth was hanging open. He wondered 
how many more years it would be before 
he got used to women. 

“You mean, you want to go home?” 
he said carefully, as though by making 
sure she understood him, he might possi- 
bly also understand her. 

“Wasn’t that what we were talking 
about?” Caroline asked, and she actually 
smiled at him. 

It was a small smile, and not very 
steady, but it was a smile, and he felt his 
mouth and his eyes automatically answer- 
ing it. He was grinning like the village 
idiot, he told himself, but he was too re- 
lieved to care. 

“Right now?” he said. 

“Why not?” she asked. 

He felt suddenly and ridiculously 
happy, and was more than a little em- 
barrassed by it. He had to turn his eyes 
away from hers so that she would not see 
inside him, and he had to scowl to hide 
the idiot’s grin that continued to try to 
force its way onto his face. My God, he 


“What 


thought irritably, what was the use of 
growing up, if a man could just start in 
feeling like a high-school boy again at any 
time, without warning? 

“We're on our way,” he said gruffly. 


Se in the street a child 
called to his playmate; and the sound, 
thin and sweet, came clearly through the 
windows of the office, wide open to the 
May breeze. Caroline’s fingers halted on 
the typewriter and her head lifted, listen- 
ing. This was one of the things she had 
missed in Washington without knowing it 
—the sound of children playing in the 
streets, the feeling of life going on, of 
generations succeeding one another. 

Briefly, for a little minute, she took 
time out to be glad that she was home 
again, back in a land of living people, 
where real things were important, birth 
and death and the daily matters of the 
living. Even the war: In Washington 
the war had been headlines in the paper 
and extra work in the office. Here it was 
the story she was writing now, about 
young Enoch Jones on Elm Street being 
lost with his destroyer at sea. In Wash- 
ington it was drudgery. Here it was ter- 
rible and beautiful and bitter and fine. 

In Washington by now Stuart had 
probably forgotten her for some other 
girl, and she felt no regret because of 
that. That was the way he was built, and 
therefore nothing you could complain 
about. She was only grateful that she 
could remember him without shame or 
regret. And God knew, that was none of 
her doing. Credit for that went to Chris- 
tina and Lacey, who had protected her 
against her will. Christina and Lacey— 
and Bill. 

She bent to her work again, and was 
typing furiously when she heard the door 
open. She waited to finish a paragraph 
before she looked up, and then she found 
Bill and her father grinning at her. 

“Busy little bee, isn’t she?” her fa- 
ther said. 

“That’s the professional touch,” Bill 
said. “Ignoring the world until you get 
good and ready.” 


This Is My Husband 


(This story is continued from page 35) 
that threshold on our second wedding an- 
niversary. He’d said: ‘Happy is the bride 
the mortgage shines on.” 

I paused at one door, the door to the 
little blue powder-room—a little cubicle 
with three pale blue walls, one deep ma- 
roon one. A dressing-table and bench, a 
boudoir chair, a tiny chest, and a chaise- 
longue. 

I sat down, and automatically I 

reached for a powder-puff and a lipstick, 
and began to make up my face. Then I 
ran a comb through my disheveled hair. 
I tried to see myself, really see myself in 
that mirror. Was I beautiful? Hugh al- 


ways said so; Jane Colch had said it; lots 
of people had been saying it for years. 
I hated that sharp-boned, fine-drawn face, 
the dark, anguished eyes. I tried to con- 
centrate on it. But I found I was look- 
ing at the reflection of the chaise-longue. 

A pretty piece of furniture. If you’re 
going to lose a baby, you couldn’t ask for 
a prettier, more comfortable place to have 
it happen. 

I buried my face in my hands. Dear 
God, you think you’ve forgotten those 
things, you think at least that you’ve put 
them off in some part of your mind where 
they won’t return to haunt you.... And 
then, without warning, they’re right there, 


She smiled at them imperturbably, 
and stood up, stretching. ‘“There’s your 
Enoch Jones story,” she said. “When the 
news came through, his two kid brothers 
went right down and joined the Navy.” 

“Did you get a picture?” 

“Yes. Taken last year in his high- 
school football uniform.” 

“Good,” Bill said expressionlessly, 
but she’ saw in his eyes a reflection of the 
bitter anger that she had felt herself 
when the boy’s father had given her that 
picture. Bill looked at her, and they half 
grinned at one another in wry sympathy. 
“See?” Bill said, turning to her fa- 

“She’s coming right along.” 
“What I don’t see,” Randolph Has- 
brey said disconsolately, “is why she can’t 
work for me if she thinks she’s got to 
work. I need a secretary.” 

“Lay off!” Bill told him. ‘She’s my 
right-hand man. I'll dynamite your damn’ 
plant if you try any funny business.” 

“But I do need a secretary. I’ve 
had four in five weeks, and not one able 
to read her own shorthand. How can we 
win the war if I don’t have a decent sec- 
retary?” 

Caroline caught Bill’s eye, and they 
looked at one another a moment. She 
knew that he knew what she was think- 
ing; and when he winked at her, she had 
to struggle hard to keep from laughing. 

“You know, Daddy,” she said 
thoughtfully, “I think I have just the girl 
for you. She’s fast and very accurate, 
and as efficient as all get-out.” 

“Who is she?” he demanded eagerly. 
“Why haven’t you told me about her be- 
fore?” 

“Remember Christina?” 

“Of course I remember Christina! 
The nicest girl I’ve met in years.” And 
then the eagerness went out of his face. 
“But she’s got a good job in Washington. 
She’d never come down here.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Caroline said, 
carefully avoiding Bill’s wicked eye. “I 
think I could persuade her. I might write 
and try, anyway.” 

“Write, hell!” Bill said. 
telephone!” 


ther. 


‘“‘Here’s the 
THE END 


with you, and all the careful, civilized, 
common-sense attitudes you’ve built up 
crumble and fade away before the un- 
changing fact of grief. 

What had happened? 
knew, not even Dr. Mayler. No one 
ever would know, apparently. I had fol- 
lowed every rule—diet, exercise, rest. I 
had been in excellent physical condition. 
There had been no particular worries; 
we'd had plenty of money; we both 
wanted the baby; everything seemed per- 
fect. Too perfect, maybe; maybe you 
weren’t supposed to have things that easy 
in this life. 

Anyway, there was no warning... . 
We’d given a party, a quiet, non-riotous 
affair, and I hadn’t even taken a drink. 
Then, suddenly, the terrible pain, the 
agonizing pain inside me, and still I re- 
fused to believe it could be anything im- 
portant, and I’d managed to get to the 
little powder-room without anybody no- 
ticing; there I lay down on the chaise- 
longue. 

Hugh had found me there, and he 
took one look at my white, deathlike face 
and he called Dr. Mayler. 


No one ever 


But it was too late. Whatever it 
was, it had happened, and we didn’t have 
a baby any more. Maybe sometime 
again; no reason why, if I took good care 
of myself, we shouldn’t try again some- 
time. ... Oh, in a couple of years maybe. 

No reason at all—then. 

No Lacey Lencival in our lives then. 
Of course, even in those days, just two 
years ago, pretty girls liked to flirt with 
Hugh, and Hugh liked to flirt a little with 
them. But none of it was serious. And 
perhaps if I’d only had my baby, none of 
it ever would have become serious. .. . 

There was no use thinking any of 
that, though. No use 

The doorbell rang. 

This time it had to be the police, and 
it was. Chief Duward said good eve- 
ning as politely as though he had come to 
sell us tickets to the annual town benefit 
game, and introduced his new assistant, 
Joe Petley. The Chief was a big, in- 
credibly intellectual-looking man who had 
only been prevailed upon to take his job 
when it became clear that no one else of 
any kind of ability would take it. Actual- 
ly, it occupied very little of his time. 
Pentonby was the most well-behaved of 
villages, and its very prosperous citizens 
practically never got themselves into any 
trouble. Not publicly, anyway. 

Joe Petley was a pink-cheeked, clear- 
eyed young man. There was no reason 
why Duward should have an’ assistant, 
since there wasn’t really enough work for 
one. But we all knew young Petley was 
merely being groomed to take over the 
post of Chief, so that Duward could, with 
a clear conscience, go back to his books 
and his research. 

“Come in,” I said. ‘Hugh is in the 
library, there, and Dr. Mayler and the 
nurse are with him. I’ve been making us 
all some coffee. It ought to be ready now. 
May I bring you a cup?” 

“That'll be fine,’ said Duward. 

The two men went down the hall 
toward the library, and I went to the 
kitchen for the coffee. 


Wore I took the tray in, the Doctor 
was just finishing. He had made a neat 
job of the bandage, and Hugh looked al- 
most as though nothing had happened. 
The men were all talking amicably among 
themselves, and I realized they had waited 
till the Doctor was through to start their 
questions. 

We all sipped our coffee, and Hugh 
said; “I don’t see any reason for me to go 
on lying here, do you? It’s not any too 
comfortable. What’s the matter with my 
own room upstairs?” 

“T don’t like to move you that far.” 

“Nonsense,” said Hugh. “You boys 
can give me a hand if you want to, though 
I bet I could make it myself without any 
trouble.” 

With which he sat up. The Doctor 
said, “Okay, okay, if you’re set on it.” 
He and young Peters helped Hugh to his 
feet; Duward took the tray from me, and 
slowly we all went upstairs. 

Once we had got Hugh into bed, the 
Chief said, “Well, do you feel up to a few 
questions now, or are you too knocked 
out? Because I can probably get all the 
information we’ll need from Mrs. Ver- 
nell, if you—” 

“No,” said Hugh quickly. 
fine. Fire away.” 


“T feel 


THE BRIDE: (tearfully) We've been married eight whole 
hours, and he hasn’t so much as kissed me, and 

US: Tut tut, sweet bride, why worry your Mom? Hang up 
the phone and dry your tears. . . we'll solve your problem! 
THE BRIDE: (suspicious ) How? 

US: Easy! Simply telling you the one thing you should 

have known—The Big Secret! 

THE BRIDE: (more suspicious than ever) What secret? 

US: The secret of personal daintiness, my dear. . . the 
secret of bathing body odor away, the feminine way — 
THE BRIDE: The feminine way? That’s a laugh. . . I’ve 
always thought a soap to remove body odor had to 
have that strong, ‘‘mannish’’ smell to be effective! 
US: Not this one, honey .. . here’s a gentle, truly 
feminine soap that leaves you alluringly scented 
—and daily use stops all body odor. 
THE BRIDE: (skeptical ) Well, right 
now I'll try anything! 
But can you prove 

all this? 


us: Sure we can pr sally-made 


se today 


that heavenly Pet ume! 
$20-an-ounce: Le 
us: Onyou, deat, 1 sp eee fe 


than complexion” 


US: Oops, sorry . . . didn’t mean to intrude! 


THE BRIDE: (blushing) You're forgiven—-this 
time! But tell me . . . does Cashmere Bouquet 
always make a groom so attentive? 


US: It’s you, who rates the attention, my pet... 
Cashmere Bouquet just insures the perfection of 
tender moments by guarding your daintiness! 


THE BRIDE: Well, thanks a million, pal. . . how 
can I ever repay you? 


US: Just stay as sweet as you are. 
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“Well,” said Duward, “you might as 
well just tell us what happened.” 

Hugh grinned. “I’m afraid I can’t 
tell you very much. I was asleep and 
something woke me—a noise, I guess. 
We'd had an accident in the library—a 
mirror slipped from the wall—and there 
was broken glass on the floor. I might 
have heard someone stepping on the glass. 
Anyway, I got the idea there was someone 
downstairs. So I went down to have a 
look.” 

“Did you see him?” Duward asked. 

“Well, yes and no. I didn’t turn on 
any lights, but when I went into the 
library I knew there was somebody there. 
I guess I said ‘Who’s there?’ or something 
like that, and then there was the shot.” 

“Could you give me any idea of his 
size?” 

“T think so,” said Hugh. “He was 
outlined against the window as he ducked 
out, and he seemed a short, stocky char- 
acter—but he might just have been 
crouched over.” 


Dewaas looked at his notebook 
thoughtfully; Petley cleared his throat, 
and Duward nodded encouragingly. ‘Did 
he get anything?” Petley asked. 

Hugh gave me an inquiring glance 
and I said: ‘‘Why—I don’t know. I never 
thought to look.” 

“We'll check up in the morning,” said 
Hugh. “But I doubt it, somehow. I 
think I got him pretty fast—or rather, 
he got me.” 

“T take it he came in through that 
window?” 

“T imagine so,” said Hugh. 
been open all evening.” 

“Tt was stuck,” I said, automatically. 

“T see,” said Petley, as though I’d 
contributed some profound thought. 

The Chief asked me: “How about 
you—did the noise wake you up too?” 

“No,” said Hugh, before I could say 
anything. “She sleeps like a log. I’m 
surprised she even heard the shot.” 

“But you did hear that?” said Du- 
ward. 

This time, I saw that Hugh was going 
to let me speak for myself. 

“Ves,” I said. “I heard the shot.” 

There wasn’t much more. Dr. May- 


“Tt had 


|ler gave them the bullet and explained 


where he’d found it. Duward told us to 
let him know if we discovered there was 
anything missing. Meanwhile, he said. 
he’d notify the State Police to be on the 
lookout. If this was the usual type of 
house-breaker that turned up every now 
and then in these parts, we’d probably 
hear of him trying something else in the 
vicinity soon. It was a pattern the police 
were grateful for; it made their work a 
good deal easier. 

Dr. Mayler said: “Well, I guess 
there’s nothing else much I can do to- 
night either.” He called over Miss Fair- 
fax, who had been sitting quietly at the 
other side of the room, and began to give 
her instructions. 

I started downstairs with Duward 
and young Petley. Dr. Mayler caught up 
with us before we got to the bottom of 
the stairs. 

“There’s nothing for you to worry 
about now, Katherine,” he said. “Hugh’s 
been awfully lucky. ... If no complica- 
tions turn up, he’ll probably be on his feet 
again in a few days.” 


“Is there anything special I ought to 
do for him?” I asked. 

“No, you'll find Miss Fairfax very 
efficient. She’ll look after him. Just keep 
him as quiet as you can. I'll stop in 
sometime tomorrow.” 

I saw them all to the door, and we 
said our good-by’s. And then, just as I 
was about to open the door, the bell rang 
again. 

It was another strange young man— 
a reporter. 

“Mrs. Vernell?” he said. “I under- 
stand you’ve had an accident here to- 
night—” 

Chief Duward came. to my rescue. 
“Okay, Luke, you can ride back to the sta- 
tion with us, and T’ll tell you all about it. 
Mrs. Vernell is pretty tired now; you 
don’t want to bother her.” 

I gave him a grateful smile, and Joe 
Petley looked so wide-eyed and nice-pup- 
pyish that I included him in the smile too. 
Then at last they were really going out 
that door, and we were rid of them all: I 
was going to be alone with Hugh. 

I rushed back upstairs to our bed- 
room—and nearly collided with Miss Fair- 
fax coming out. 

“T’m_ sorry,” she said, though of 
course it hadn’t been her fault at all. “I 
Was just going to ask you where I could 
sleep.” 

I showed her to the room across the 
hall. “There’s a bath on the other side 
of it.” I said. “TI hope you’ll be comfort- 
able.” I wished her good-night, and 
started to go to Hugh. She said quickly: 
“Oh. Mrs. Vernell, I think perhaps you’d 
better not disturb him any more tonight.” 

“What?” I said impatiently. ‘“That’s 
our room; I sleep there with Hugh.” 

“Oh, but tonight I’m afraid you can’t. 
not until the wound has healed. Couldn’t 
you use one of the other rooms?” 

I said: “I see. Yes, I suppose so. 
But I do want to go in and talk with him 
for a while.” 

She shook her head, and smiled, the 
coy, conciliating professional smile. “No, 
no, I wouldn’t do that. You see, the doc- 
tor had me give him a sedative, and it’s 
very important that he be allowed to have 
his rest now.” 

“All right,” I said, feeling angry and 
frustrated. I started down the hall toward 
the little room I had fled to earlier in the 
evening. 

“Mrs. Vernell!” 

I turned, frowning: “What is it?” 

Again that smile. “I didn’t mean you 
couldn’t kiss him good-night.” 

“Oh!” Confound the girl! “Well—” 
I went back to Hugh’s room—our room. 
He seemed already asleep. I bent over 
and touched my lips lightly to his fore- 
head. I did it because I had been told to. 
because it was expected of me, because I 
almost had a feeling that Miss Fairfax 
might be watching to see that I did it. 

Then I tiptoed out, and went to bed. 


I WOKE to a morning of blinding- 
bright sunshine, and I shut my eyes quick- 
ly against it and lay perfectly still while 
wave after hopeless wave of memory 
flooded back over me. 

It was a terrible thing to wake up 
and hate being awake. It was a terrible 
thing to wake up and hate being alive. 

What I wanted, desperately, was to 
be able to turn over and go back to sleep. 


Not because I was tired, but only to keep 
from facing things. 

Instead, of course, I got up and 
washed my face and made my hair neat. 
And then I squared my shoulders and put 
my chin up, and walked to the room where 
so much love had once been. 

Hugh was lying there, looking very 
cheerful. Miss Fairfax turned quickly as 
I entered. 

“Good morning,” she said _ briskly. 
“Tsn’t it a beautiful day? I almost waked 
you earlier, but Mr. Vernell thought it 
would do you good to sleep.” 

“Thank you,” I said. And then, to 
Hugh: ‘How are you feeling?” 

“Wonderful,” he said. “How do I 
look?” 

“You look fine,” I said. “Have you 
had your breakfast?” 

“Yes, hours ago. Why don’t you 
have yours in here?” 

“All right.” 

I went down to the kitchen and or- 
dered a tray. 

“T’ll take it upstairs with me.” 

While I was waiting, I glanced 
through the paper. There was no men- 
tion of Hugh’s—accident. But then, we 
got a pretty early edition. 

When I returned with the tray, Miss 
Fairfax went out. 


Ar last I was alone with Hugh. I 
closed the door, and I locked it. When I 
turned to face Hugh, he was looking at 
me quizzically. 

“What’s the idea?” he said. 

“Suppose you tell me.” I felt nearly 
as tough as I must have sounded. 

“Tell you what?” 

“Why you lied.” 

Hugh said: “What do you mean? 
I didn’t lie.” 

I was having trouble keeping my 
voice calm, but I did. “You let them 
think I was sleeping right at your side 
when all this happened. You didn’t say 
anything about our quarrel, or that I was 
in the other room.” 

“Oh, that,” said Hugh. 

“Ves,” I said, “ ‘that-—among other 
things.” 

“Well, there’s never any point in con- 
fiding all your domestic troubles to the 


police. Certainly not right after a shoot- | 


ing.” 


“So you were protecting me?” I said | 


angrily. 

He grinned at me. “I suppose you 
might call it that. You’ve got no idea how 
suspicious some people get when they find 
out a lady has had a fight with her hus- 
band right before he’s mysteriously shot.” 


“You're not really serious, Hugh, are | 


you?” 

“What’s the matter with you, Kathe- 
rine? You’re acting very peculiarly. No, 
I’m not exactly serious—after all, Duward 
knows you and all that, so there wouldn’t 
have been any question of anything funny. 
But what would have been the point of 
going off into long-winded explanations, 
when it was none of their business?” 


“Hugh,” I said abruptly, “why did | 


you tell the other lie—the big one? Why 
did you say it was a burglar?” 

He frowned. “I don’t understand 
you. I didn’t tell any lie.” 

I came and stood beside him, and said 
as steadily as I could: “Malcolm Ender- 
by came back and tried to kill you.” 
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“You don’t really believe that!” 

“Tt’s a very good act, Hugh. Unfor- 
tunately, it doesn’t impress me.” 

He shook his head incredulously. It 
was a very good act. “No wonder you’ve 
been so strange. Well, I don’t know 
where you got that cockeyed idea, but I 
hope you get rid of it in a hurry. Mal- 
colm Enderby was here just once last 
night, the time you saw him, and he didn’t 
come back. Why you think he would is 
beyond me, anyway.” 

“Ts it?” I asked. 
imagine?” 

“T’ve told you the truth, and you 
won’t believe it.” 

“The truth!” I said bitterly. “The 
truth about you and Lacey Lencival, too?” 

He shook his head. “I give you my 
word that’s got nothing to do with this. 
What do you want to know about Lacey?” 

“Are you in love with her?” 

Hugh said: “Are you crazy, Kathe- 
rine? Of course, I’m not in love with 
her.” 

“Ts she in love with you?” 

“No, of course she’s not.” 

“Stop saying ‘of course,’ as though 
the idea never entered anyone’s head be- 
fore I said it.” 


“You simply can’t 


Hoes was beginning to be angry 
too. “There are a few things J want to 
know, now.” 

“Ves p”? 

“Suppose we start with this Enderby. 
Suppose you tell me why you’re so sure 
he tried to kill me—and then, what you 
think it would prove if he had?” 

“All right,” I said. “T’ll tell you: I 
think he came here because he was des- 
perate—” 

“He came here because he was 
drunk,” Hugh interrupted. “I should 
think any child would have noticed that.” 

“Do you want me to finish?” 

“Sorry. Go ahead. Only try to get 
it straight, will you?” 


“Tl try. He came here because he 
was desperate.... All right; he had been 
drinking, yes; but that was just what gave 
him the nerve. But it certainly wasn’t his 
real reason.” 

“And what was his real reason?” 

“That you had taken his girl away 
from him.” 

“Then what? He came here to shoot 
me, and he saw me, and he didn’t shoot 
me. Period. How come?” 

I pushed the hair back from my fore- 
head. I was trying to speak quietly, with- 
out emotion. It wasn’t easy. 

“Well, I don’t think he really knew 
he wanted to kill you, that first time. 
Maybe it hadn’t even occurred to him 
then. But you must have said something 
to infuriate him—you were pretty tough 
with him. And when he saw that you 
weren’t—weren’t going to let Lacey alone, 
he went out of his head and decided there 
was no other way he could get rid of you.” 

“So he came back, and _ prowled 
around the library till I obligingly walked 
downstairs, and then he took one shot at 
me, and left?” 


I nodded. “That, in general, is the 
way it was.” 
Hugh said: “Katherine, I’m trying 


not to lose my temper, because I know 
that won’t do any good. I’m trying to 
straighten you out on this. Did you have 
these—these suspicions about me and 
Lacey before last night?” 

“Ves,” I said. “Yes, I did. But last 
night just confirmed them.” 

He brushed that aside impatiently. 
“Wait a minute. What I’m getting at is 
this—you thought maybe there was some- 
thing between Lacey and me, and you 
weren’t sure, and you decided not to say 
anything about it. Then, when I got shot, 
it suddenly changed everything for you.” 

I clasped my hands together, tight, to 
stop their trembling. ‘“I wasn’t sure how 
—how important it was, you and Lacey. 
But I. met Malcolm Enderby; I talked 


“What do you mean —‘what did I stuff it with?’ 


It wasn’t hollow!” 


with him. Drunk or sober, he would 
never have wanted to kill a man unless—” 

“Unless? Go ahead.” 

“Unless you had given him good 
cause.” 

We stared at each other; it must have 
been a full minute. When Hugh finally 
spoke, his voice sounded strange. 

“Listen,” he said: “Enderby didn’t 
shoot me, and he didn’t try to shoot me— 
but even if he had, don’t you think he 
might have got it wrong?” 

I said, slowly: “I don’t believe that 
he did.” 

He leaned forward in the bed. 
“Katherine,” he said, “come here, please.” 

“No,” I said. “No, there’s nothing 
else to say.” 

“Come here, Katherine.” 

In spite of myself, I went over and 
sat down on the edge of the bed. Maybe 
to prove that it was all over, that I 
couldn’t be tempted or teased or talked 
out of it. 

“Well?” 

He didn’t lunge at me, or grab me. 
Very slowly, very deliberately, he put his 
arms around me. I made myself rigid; I 
wasn’t going to feel a thing. 


“Katherine,” he said, and his lips 
were against my cheek. “Katherine, I 
love you.” 


It shouldn’t have worked. There 
wasn’t a reason in the world why it should 
work. 

But it did. 

The anger and the hatred and the 
misery seemed to vanish from inside me, 
to melt away; and suddenly I was crying 
as though my heart would break, not tears 
of grief, but great convulsive sobs that 
were my happiness. 

“Oh, Hugh,” I said, “Hugh, darling.” 

“Darling,” Hugh said comfortingly. 
“Darling, don’t cry. You do believe me, 
don’t you?” 

“T shouldn’t,” I 
shouldn’t.” 

“But you do?” 

“Ves.” 

I lay there in an ecstasy of warmth 
and happiness, and Hugh stroked back my 
hair and murmured little foolishnesses to 
me, and the bright sunlight I had hated 
earlier in the morning was the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world. 


said. “Oh, I 


Ano then the telephone rang. 

“Let it ring,” Hugh said. ‘We don’t 
want to talk to anyone.” 

“Tt might be your office.” 

“No, I called and told them I won’t 
be in.” 

The phone went on ringing. ‘The 
new maid will never answer it,” I said. 
“She’s afraid of them.” 

“All right,’ Hugh said. “Go on and 
take it, then. But J don’t want to talk to 
anyone. If it’s for me, tell ’em I’m 
asleep.” 

I picked up the receiver. 

“Ves P” 

“T’d like to speak with Mr. Hugh 
Vernell.” 

It was a feminine voice, a very pretty 
voice. I knew, before it got to the last 
word, that it was a red-headed voice. 

“T’m sorry,” I said, “but he’s resting 
just now.” I could have let it go at that. 
I could have hung up. I would never 
have had to know. ‘Who is calling, 
please?” I said. 


There was a momentary hesitation. I 
could almost hear the wheels going round: 
(“They have lots of money; it’s bound to 
be a maid answering the phone; this is 
safe.”) “Will you please tell him Miss 
Lacey Lencival called?” she said. I might 
even then have let it drop—but she began 
to spell out the name. 

Funny what little things can be your 
breaking-point. 

“Yes,” I interrupted. “I’ve got it. 
This is his wife. Would you like to leave 
any other message?” 

“Oh.” It couldn’t have been more 
significant. Except it didn’t matter now. 
Hugh’s specious magic was gone now. 

She had started to speak again. “I 
heard that—that Hugh had had an acci- 
dent, and I wanted to—I wondered how 
he was. It isn’t—serious, is it?” 

“No,” I said. “No, it isn’t serious.” 

“Oh. I just happened to be up here 
at Jane’s, and I wondered if I might stop 
over and see how he is—as long as I’m 
in the neighborhood, I mean.” 

“Of course,” I said. “Hugh will be 
delighted to see you.” 


‘Tae without warning, the appall- 
ing, the dreadful thing I must not think, 
was upon me. 

How did she know he had been shot? 
It was not in the paper. How did she 
know? There was only one possible way. 

All my fine social caution had van- 
ished. I said: “You might as well bring 
Malcolm Enderby along too.” 

And I rang off. 

I hadn’t let myself meet Hugh’s eye 
throughout the call, but now I faced him. 

He gestured helplessly. ‘Katherine, 
it was rotten luck having Lacey call just 
now. I suppose it was Lacey?” 

“Yes,” I said. “It was Lacey.” 

He reached out for my hand, but I 
pulled away from him. 

“No,” I said, “no, Hugh, I don’t love 
“But you said you did. Last night, 
even after I had been shot—Katherine, 
don’t you remember when you kissed me, 
you said: ‘If anything had happened to 
you—’ ” 

I was utterly cold and unmoved. 

“Katherine,” Hugh said, desperately, 
“Katherine, I don’t understand you. You 
were frantic last night, when you thought 
Td been killed. And now, when you know 
I’m all right—Katherine, are you sorry 
I’m not dead?” 

I continued to stand there, wordless, 
icy-cold. What could I say to him, that 
he didn’t already know? For he was all 
too right about it. 

If Hugh had been killed the night be- 
fore, I would have gone on mourning him 
to the end of my days. 

But Hugh had not been killed. He 
had lived; he was going to be well again. 
And, alive and well, I no longer loved him, 
and I was going to leave him. There was 
no other way. 


you 


The strange meeting of Katherine 
and the girl Lacey is only one of the 
dramatic episodes that build up this 
notable novel to its powerful climax 
in the next installment. (In our forth- 
coming January issue, of course.) 
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Like Father, 
in 1917— 


Like Son, 
in 1942—- 


Americans feel at home 
in Britain 


Americans have always felt at 
home in Britain ...in peace time 
...or in war. 


Whether they have come over, 
equipped with guide books, golf 
clubs and cameras for a quiet 
sojourn among Britain’s peaceful 
hedgerows, historic landmarks, 
and the ancestral beginnings of 
American ideals, laws and tradi- 
tions, or whether they have come, 
as in 1942 with steel helmets, 
bayonets, tanks and bombers in 
defense of these very ideals, by 
which both nations are so closely 
bound together in common heri- 
tage, Americans feel that they are 
truly among friends—in Britain. 


Year after year, in happier times, 
British Railways have brought 
American travellers along the 
magic trail that leads into the 
heart of Britain—the glorious, 
colourful panorama of History, 
Literature, Tradition and Ideals. 


Until Victory comes, as it must 
and will, British Railways con- 
tinue to maintain their contact 
with their American friends 
through their General Traffic 
Manager, C. M. Turner, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS 
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(This article is continued from page 59) 


“In the East, soil and climate 
erect barriers before which we must 
stop. From late April till late Sep- 
tember we can wage a war of move- 
ment in the East. But then, in the 
autumn, we shall have to call a halt. 
If motor transport is used beyond 
September on the Russian front, sup- 
ply lines are likely to become para- 
lyzed in short order.” 


This was the essential thing that the 
Wehrmacht could not avert in 1941-1942, 
and which it cannot remedy in this winter 
campaign either. On the Russian front 
the Wehrmacht must rely on motorized 
transport. Without smoothly function- 
ing motorized transport, it has no means 
of advancing. The offensive power of the 
German army depends on the utilization 
of their motorized arms, of tanks and 
mobile troops. Aviation, too, is a motor- 
ized weapon. But the Russian winter 
cripples the German motorized weapons. 
This necessarily strikes at the very roots 
of the offensive power of the Wehrmacht. 

The German army will be better pre- 
pared for the winter campaign of 1942- 
1943 than it was a year ago. It will have 
greater quantities of warm clothes and 
underclothes, more stoves on the front 
lines, and at least partially better or- 
ganized means of transportation. But 
their offensive weapons will hardly be any 
more effective than in the last winter 
campaign—and from a military point of 
view this is decisive. The cumbersome 
German war-machine, which is geared to 
undisturbed functioning, cannot stand any 
frictions or forced pauses. In addition, 
the Wehrmacht is not a master of so- 
called winter tactics. Winter war de- 
mands special troops, special equipment, 
special training of years of tough work. 

In the five months ef the past winter 
campaign the Wehrmacht neither obtained 
nor mastered any of these prerequisites. 
As Captain Schoeneich wrote: 


“Tn training and equipment, our army 
is prepared exclusively for combat in 
the Western theater of war.” 


In this respect nothing has been es- 
sentially changed since that time. 

So the winter campaign must again 
have the following consequences for the 
Wehrmacht: Cessation of major offensive 
operations, loss of time, great losses of 
men and matériel. In one respect, more- 
over, the situation of the Wehrmacht on 
the Russian front is now much more en- 
dangered than it was a year ago. The 
German offensive front in Southeast Rus- 
sia constitutes a big pocket, aimed at the 
Volga and the southern Caucasus. The 
German communications lines here are 
inconceivably overextended. Almost one 
and a half thousand miles separate the 
German troops which stand in the North- 


east Caucasus from their base of opera- 
tions. The German front line in the Rus- 
sian Southeast is now four or five times 
as extended as the German front in the 
South was a year ago. The difficulties 
and the risks on this front are still greater 
for the German army than they were in 
the winter campaign of 1941-1942. 

We can be sure that the Red army will 
continue its work of weakening and bleed- 
ing the Wehrmacht during the coming 
winter months. German losses must be 
calculated cumulatively. The offensive 
power of the Wehrmacht, although still 
significant, was less in 1942 than it was 
in 1941. In 1943, after this winter cam- 
paign, it will be less than in 1942. But 
the winter campaign means not only a 
greater crisis of German war-conduct in 
the East. It means also the gaining of time 
for the Anglo-American coalition. Win- 
ter campaigning does not mean merely 
Russian cold and mountains of German 
corpses on the Eastern Front. It means 
also six months of production in Ameri- 
can war industries, and a concentration 
of new forces in the British Isles. 

Hitler’s blitzkrieg in Russia had a 
very specific goal: To defeat the Soviet 
Union before there was a chance of Rus- 
sian-Anglo-American military collabora- 
tion and the full expansion of American 
war-production. If this plan is not exe- 
cuted, then Hitler’s calculation was a gi- 
gantic and suicidal mistake. And this plan 
has not been executed to completion. 

The German offensive of 1942 in Rus- 
sia was the last major German offensive. 
This does not mean that Hitler can never 
attack again. But it does mean that with 
the beginning of the winter campaign, 
Hitler will no longer be able to conduct 
his earlier One-Front War against the 
Soviet Union. For 1942 was the last year 
in which Hitler possessed superiority of 
arms in the European theater of war. 
The winter campaign means not only the 
crisis of German warfare in the East. It 
means also the shift in the balance of 
power in the global war. 


In the spring of 1943 that condition 
must and can be reached in which the 
anti-Hitler coalition will for the first 
time be in possession of matériel superior- 
ity. The winter campaign of 1941-1942 
had not yet promised that possibility, in 
spite of the German retreat in Russia and 
despite the successes of the Russian arms. 
It was still only a German-Russian duel. 
But in this winter campaign the war de- 
cisions are being prepared simultaneously 
in American war industries, in the British 
Isles and on Russian battlefields. There 
is still no guaranty that this task will be 
accomplished within the next six months; 
but it can be accomplished in this time. 

If American war production is in- 
creased according to plan, then American 
arms production must be double that of the 
Germany in the summer of 1943. To- 
gether with the British and Russian arms 
production then, the Powers of the anti- 
Hitler coalition can by 1943 count on 
powerful matériel superiority. This, how- 
ever, is not merely a production prob- 
lem, but a military one: These arms must 
reach the front line against Germany, and 
must be put into action. It is not suffi- 
cient merely to pile up airplanes, tanks, 
and ordnance! These must shoot at the 
Wehrmacht; this requires miliczry organi- 


zation, concentration of troops, expendi- 
ture of troops, battle. The five-months 
winter campaign gives time for this—time 
for preparation and time for a good start. 
Anglo-American action on the European 
continent can be undertaken earlier, too; 
but it must not be later than spring, 1943. 

In these winter months the Anglo- 
American combat forces must prepare 
and achieve superiority in the air. They 
are now by way of becoming stronger in 
the air. The German Luftwaffe is already 
in crisis. On September 4th, the German 
Aviation General Quaade made a radio 
speech, which contained an important ad- 
mission: German aviation cannot be 
strong everywhere. 


Is actual fact, German aviation last 
summer and fall could be strong only on 
a single sector of the Russian front: at 
first on the Don, and then against Stalin- 
grad. The German Reich gave up the air 
war against England, and German avia- 
tion did not dare any more to bombard 
Moscow and Leningrad, Russia’s chief 
cities. The Third Reich is not capable 
of actively attacking by air on many 
fronts. Even on the Russian front, it is 
not capable of attacking in the air on 
several sectors. And it is not at all cap- 
able of raiding the production and com- 
munications centers of its enemy at long 
distance, either in the East or the West. 

Germany can no longer intensify its 
air war, but the Allies can considerably 
intensify their air war. If the American 
aircraft program is realized, the air war 
against Germany can be doubled or tripled 
in intensity with the systematic destruc- 
tion of German war-economy centers and 
the crippling of major portions of Ger- 
man transportation centers. 

But air war against Germany means 
not only long-distance bombing raids. We 
need total air war against the Third Reich, 
which means long-distance bombing raids 
on production centers and air attacks 
with invasion and air superiority on the 
battlefields—that is to say, offensive ac- 
tion in the air against the combat forces 
of the enemy. For he who is not stronger 
in the air cannot be victorious; and Ger- 
many cannot be stronger in the air than 
the Anglo-American-Russian coalition. Air 
superiority alone on the part of the Allies 
is not yet a guaranty of victory. But it 
is one of the parts of victory. By the 
end of this winter campaign, Germany 
must be inferior in the air to such an ex- 
tent that its general strategic situation will 
have decisively deteriorated. 

And in the course of this winter 
campaign, the Anglo-American superiority 
must also be reached in land combat 
forces in the West. The Anglo-American- 
Canadian forces on the British Isles are 
already stronger than the German forces 
in Western and Northern Europe. In the 
course of the winter this numerical su- 
periority will be still further increased. 
But numerical superiority alone will not 
suffice. This superiority must be realized 
in action on the European continent; and 
for that, a mighty invasion machine is 
necessary. The Wehrmacht must be out- 
done in combat capacity and strategic 
plan. Our winter’s task is, then: to out- 
produce, to outnumber and_outgeneral 


Germany. Thus the path will be open 
toward codrdinated offensive action 
against the Third Re'cs ¢. 2! fronts. 
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the bitterness. 


Copyright 19042, 
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Thunder 


(This article is continued from page 19) 
see it and reported: ‘‘We didn’t do it that 
way.” Nellie had a slight tendency to 
tyranny in her own field, and would never 
allow anything to be thrown away: ‘Oh, 
you couldn’t do without that, m’lady. It’ll 
come in handy some day, you’ll see.” As 
a result there was a fabulous collection of 
aging haberdashery, millinery and dra- 
pery in the house, tucked away in odd 
corners and stored ceiling-high in the 
cupboards. 

The sixteenth of January, Sir John- 
ston’s birthday, was the greatest fixed fes- 
tival of the year. I was only present once 
at this feast; it was in 1936, on his eighty- 
third birthday, when Dinah and I hap- 
pened to be in London between Egypt and 
Ireland. The early part of the annual 
celebration we missed, as we were living 
in a hotel, but I have no doubt the tele- 
grams started coming at an early hour and 
continued through the morning. We used 
to cheat a bit on this, and put our friends 
up to sending telegrams of congratula- 
tion: it helped swell the volume and make 
an occasion. And indeed I think there 
is something triumphal about every birth- 
day for all old people: it marks another 
victory over time, the greatest victory of 
which man is capable. Sir Johnston was 
not unaware of this and could even treat 
it with some lightness. When Dame 
Madge Kendal died—a celebrated actress 
of the previous century, an old friend— 
he said: “Poor old Madge! Well. she 
was no chicken.” 

At lunch-time on the birthday the 
whole family gathered: the immediate 
family, that is, the four daughters and 
their husbands. Later in the afternoon 
there was a sort of open house for all the 
relatives and friends; cousins came up 
from the country; dignified old gentlemen 
never seen at any other time of the year 
would put in an appearance. 

_ The festivity I attended (the eighty- 
third birthday) was graced by such an 
arrangement of weather as would have 
suited a story by Dickens. Snow was 
falling in great, clean, lazy flakes. lying 
soft and white on Bedford Square The 
dining-room windows looked out upon the 
square. The table and chairs were Chip- 
pendale (similar ones are in Mount Ver- 
non, incidentally) There were portraits 
of the girls on the walls; their grown-up 
versions sat beneath them with the stran- 
gers, Miles and I. who had been thrust 
into this family by fate. 

A Highland piper known as ‘“‘Peeper 
Duff” appeared in the snow outside the 
windows midway through the meal and 
tramped up and down valiantly in the 
Robertson tartan, blowing away on his 
weird instrument. This had become part 
of the ceremony; the same piper had ap- 
peared for some years past. 

Somebody had to go to the door 
and ask the piper in: he came in, a vast 


red fellow with bare knees knobbled with 
the cold, and piped his way around the 
dining-room table, strutting and swinging 
his kilt as if he had been on some moun- 
tain-top in a rising of the clans. It was 
a strange and almost intolerably moving 
noise. When he finished, Sir Johnston 
poured him out a whole tumblerful of 
neat whisky, which the man tossed off in 
no time at all, prefacing the draught, in a 
sort of amiable bellow, with birthday 
wishes (“happy retur-r-r-rns”) to Sir 
Johnston. When this was accomplished, 
he swung round and made his exit. 

We were all, I think, somewhat 
shaken by the sheer theater of all this; 
I saw tears in Jean’s eyes and ws not 
far from them myself. It was Sir John- 
ston who—characteristically—brought us 
back to a more sensible estimate. 

“Did you see the way that fellah 
swigged off a whole glassful of neat 
whisky?” he inquired, his head expressing 
surprise and admiration. “I never saw 
such a thing.” 

He had been seventy-five before he 
discovered that whisky was not fatal to 
the system; he had two weak whiskies 
every evening, on the doctor’s orders, and 
although he began by protesting, he ended 
by liking the potion. Even so, his al- 
lowance of it was very small, and I think 
his esteem for the vast red piper who 
could drink a tumblerful of it neat was 
an unaffected tribute. 

At this point the doorbell rang and 
Maxine Elliott walked in. She always 
carried with her a breath of the great 
world, of dukes and palaces and the 
latest fashionable intelligence; she was 
wrapped in a mink coat and wore her 
large pearls and diamonds; she had just 
arrived in London a day or so before on 
one of her brief visits. The enclosed, 
ingrowing quality of this house—its magic, 
I have called it: at any rate its self-suf- 
ficiency, its settled and myth-making life 
within its own strict limits—was some- 
thing that must always have escaped her. 
Perhaps it did not interest her; probably 
not. At any rate, she looked at us all in 
some surprise and said: “Why are you 
all gathered here? What’s happened?” 
Then, as realization dawned on her, she 
turned on Sir Johnston and said: “Why, 
Forbie, is it your birthday? My dear, I 
never dreamed—” 


Tews had been the great day of the 
year for all the Forbes-Robertsons for 
decades, and it is not possible that Maxine 
did not realize it; but with her very dif- 
ferent preoccupations, she had simply 
forgotten. In spite of her deep, posses- 
sive affection for all her sister’s family, 
she somehow always remained a stranger 
to it because she did not see, or did not 
wish to see, what it most treasured—what 
gave it, for good or ill, its peculiar quality. 

In the afternoon scores of people 
came and went. Sir Johnston did not 
always recognize them at first, and his 
deafness made him unaware of the carry- 
ing quality of his own voice. “Good God, 
who’s this coming now?” he would ex- 
claim quite audibly, and then, a moment 
later: “My dear, how good of you to 
come and see me! I am delighted, de- 
lighted.” A little later he stood in a 
corner and told some of his best and 
most familiar stories to his sons-in-law 
and some other younger men; you could 


see that he was transported for a moment 
back to his clubs, which he had once 
frequented daily and could visit no more: 
he drew the Beefsteak and the Garrick 
about him. (“I stopped going to the 
Garrick when Pinero died. I knew so few 
people there any more.” ) 

His stories were purity itself; if even 
so much as a lady’s ankle were men- 
tioned, he thought the theme a bit risqué; 
and yet there was a definite club manner 
that came over him when he had an 
audience of men. He was still repeating 
(in 1936) witticisms made in the 1880's 
at the Beefsteak, and we all knew the 
names of these forgotten wits of another 
age. (A favorite was named Pellegrini; 
and there was one called Judge Chetty.) 

All this time the snow fell clean and 
white in Bedford Square. I never saw 
snow like that in London before or after- 
wards. 


Warn I flew to London from Paris 
in late May, 1940, it was with the in- 
tention of returning to Paris as soon as 
I had seen Dinah safely on to a ship for 
America. I did this by early June, but 
was then unable to get back to Paris. 

During her few days in England, 
Dinah and I went down to see Gertrude 
(Lady Forbes-Robertson), who was living 
at Hurstmonceux in Sussex. She had left 
St. Margarets because the constant ex- 
plosions in and across the Channel made 
it impossible to sleep. Bloms had become 
a hospital at the outbreak of war. and she 
had spent the intervening months in a 
friend’s house. Now the whole south 
coast of England was a military area, the 
threat of invasion had suddenly risen like 
a dark cloud over the whole island, and 
the explosions in and across the Channel 
were more constant than ever. 

We spent Saturday and Sunday at 
Hurstmonceux. There were no explosions 
to be heard there, but the barricading of 
the roads was going on all through the 
country, and you did not have to travel 
far down any one of them to see the 
sudden, feverish construction of tank- 
traps and airplane obstacles. 

On the Monday morning we drove 
down the coast to Dover and St. Marga- 
rets in a hired car. Strictly speaking, this 
was against military rule, although we did 
not know it then; I was an alien and as 
such had no right even in the district, 
much less driving along its most forbidden 
coastal road. However, nobody appeared 
to bar our way. The few sentries we did 
pass at barricades along the road either 
saluted with smiles or cheerfully gave us 
directions for going farther. 

As our drive neared its end and we 
topped the great hill between Folkestone 
and Dover, coming out on to the immense 
white cliff for the home stretch, we saw 
and heard full proof of the war’s ap- 
proach. It was just over there, across 
the friendly Channel, to be seen in clouds 
of smoke and clouds of flame, to be heard 
in the rise and fall of thunder from gun. 
tank and plane. Dover seemed, as we 
drove through, to have gone into uniform, 
but its shops were all open, and its general 
look—except the khaki—familiar enough. 
We went on to St. Margarets. 

Here we ran into the clearest show 
of a sense of war. The gentry seemed 
to have vanished, for the most part, 
boarding up their houses and moving 
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farther inland. We found our friend Ed- 
ward, who kept the garage at the top of 
the hill, busy with new duties: he had 

| been appointed ambulance driver for the 
| village and was to organize his unit. 
There at the top of the hill, not 
| far from his garage, was Bloms. We went 
along to visit it, having been forewarned 
that its condition was not exactly that 
which we remembered. Inside the house 
we were greeted by a cool, surprised | 
V.A.D. nurse, a little supercilious, who | 
gave us permission to walk around. 

| It was a hospital at the time, although 
only minor cases had been brought there 
|so far. The New Room, where I had 
worked long and (for me) well, was now 
a ward with rows of beds in it. All the 
rooms were bare and clean, without rugs 
or curtains or furniture. 

But the garden was a real surprise. 
One large dug-out shelter in three sections 
occupied its whole center. The lawn 
had, of course, ceased to exist; the rose- 
garden at the end kept up an obstinate | 
and unaided struggle; only the vegetable 
garden (minus its sweet peas and laven- | 
der and the rest) looked halfway normal. 
From the summerhouse at the top you 
could see the great sheet of flame on the 
other side of the Channel, and greater 
explosions were distinct against the 
minor thunder. 

We went back to London on a boat 
train the next morning. It was the last 
boat train I ever saw with Pullmans and) 
all accommodations; for all I know it was 
| the last one that ever ran. The evacuation 
| of the British army from the continent had, __ 
actually begun, although its great and dif- 
ficult phase was still before us. 


Douz got her ship and took her way | 
‘| across the disturbed Atlantic without mis- , 
hap; I stayed on in London trying (for a 
few days at least) to find a way of return- | 
| ing to Paris for the inevitable retreat of | 
the French army and government. I still 
thought, only half-heartedly because in of 
truth I knew better, and knew by bitter 
_ abe experience—but still could not escape the the e 
a habit of thinking—that what one wrote you 
| about such things could in some way affect Piar? . 2 
or accelerate the course of events. I 
wanted to help to make my own country- | 
| men realize the urgency of the danger to 
themselves, to their institutions and pre- 
ferred structure, in this stupendous Ger- 
man victory... . 
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The army came back from Dunkerque, that ° 
| having lost all its arms, ammunition and fum? 
equipment. During the week of the evacu- te por 
ation it seemed hardly possible that so - car? Fr \ 
many men could be safely taken off the 1 yi 
French beaches. It was true, as Mr. fos dhe 44780 
Churchill said in the House, that “wars not L— 2° 
| are not won by evacuations,” and yet the — 


escape of the army from Dunkerque was so 
|much a happier event than we had ex- | 
| pected that it came near to producing the 
‘illusion of victory. Most of those who | 
| knew anything at all of the situation ex- 
| pected the British army, with that French 
army which accompanied it, to be an- 
nihilated or taken prisoner. The men’s 
return, battered and disgruntled as many | 
of them were, and often with no arms at 
all, was what Mr. Churchill called “a de- | 
liverance,” an event outside the calcula- | 
tions of probability. 

Those few weeks in London were 
keyed too high for regular work or for 
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exact recollection. Sometimes I wonder 
what I did through all that time. I had 
engagements to write for American maga- 
zines, but did not do so; it would have 
been impossible just then. I remember 
one extraordinary cablegram I received 
just about then from my agent, quoting an 
offer from an editor. He was prepared to 
pay a very large sum for “an eyewitness 
account of the German entry into London, 
twenty-five thousand words.” I did not 
answer this, but puzzled a good bit then 
and since over what he might have meant. 
Where did he think I would be when Hitler 
rode into London? 

That entrance was strangely delayed. 
It began to be clear that the water of the 
English Channel, narrow though it was, 
would at least delay the Nazi enterprise. 


Oxs day in July, I heard that rifles 
had arrived from Canada; they were old 
rifles, but they were better than none. 
During that month rifles, machine-guns 
and sub-machine-guns arrived from Can- 
ada and the United States; the Home 
Guard began to train for combat in every 
village street; the R.A.F. began to show 
its mettle and its numbers. The situa- 
tion was as bad as it could be, I suppose; 
the island was certainly without adequate 
defense against a determined invader; 
and yet. by the tautening nerve and 
heightened head of people—just the peo- 
ple you happened to know or to meet—I 
felt that the story was by no means over. 
Both the French and the Germans fully 
expected this people to sue for peace, but 
exactly the opposite response to disaster 
was, in fact, being evoked by tradition, 
character and circumstance. “We shall 
fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the 
hills’—by July, at any rate, I knew that 
they meant it. 

I started going back to Dover in July. 
It seemed to me that the classic, un- 
changeable routes were always the roads 
of conquest—that Hitler would come to 
England the shortest way, the way ap- 
proved by history and geography. His in- 
vasion of the west had taken the route of 
all invasions since Caesar; there were 
sound reasons for it. The routes of con- 
quest are indeed the routes of Caesar, 
Napoleon and Alexander; at one time or 
another Hitler has attempted all three, 
quite possibly because the exploits of his 
predecessors captivate his imagination; but 
those routes were in no case chosen by 
individual talent or whim. They were 
fixed by conditions over which Hitler has 
no more control than Napoleon. Dover- 
Folkestone was the point closest to the 
continent; the narrow seas were too nar- 
row and too treacherously channeled for 
the big ships of the Navy; the jump, if it 
were to be made, should in reason be made 
here, within easy operating range for the 
whole German Air Force including fighter 
planes. 

There had been German raids over a 
great many places in England—all military 
objectives at least in theory—before the 
long air battle of the south began. These 
were raids made by a small number of 
aeroplanes which frequently lost their way 
and dropped their bombs harmlessly in 
open fields from five to fifteen miles off 
from their presumed targets. 

I went down to Cardiff in late June to 
broadcast to America on a program of Ed 
Murrow’s for the Columbia Broadcasting 


System. It was a round-up, and other men 
spoke from Belfast, Glasgow, Manchester 
and Birmingham. In Cardiff, at the Welsh 
ports and up in the lush valleys where the 
coal mines are, I found plenty of evidence 
of German bombing and very little evi- 
dence of real damage. Even in the Cardiff 
docks it was remarkable how many bombs 
had neatly missed doing harm. In a 
suburb across the water from the docks 
there were ruined houses but there had 
been almost no casualties. There I saw, 
for the first time in England, the kind of 
sight that had been so familiar in Spain— 
houses almost totally ruined, yet with a 
bowl of roses standing undisturbed on an 
intact table, or with a second floor sticking 
out, without walls or ceiling, over the rub- 
bish of the rest. 

In that Cardiff suburb one bomb had 
landed in the garden behind a school for 
small children (what was once called a 
“dame’s school’). The house was a ruin 
but none of the children had been hurt. 
They had all huddled together in the 
closet underneath the stairs on the ground 
floor, and the stairs remained after the 
rest of the house had mostly fallen in. 
The teacher at this dame’s school told me 
about one small boy of four who inquired, 
when the tempest was over: “Was that a 
bomb?” 

Down at Dover the hostelry at which 
the press and considerable sections of the 
Navy and garrison congregated was the 
Grand Hotel. It was one of those hotels 
on the Marine Parade. down at the end 
underneath the great cliff of Dover Castle, 
and in the years of peacetime I had been 
unaware of its existence. But since the 
Army and Navy had taken most of the 
other hotels—including the old Lord 
Warden, the most familiar—this was now 
the chief one left to private enterprise. 
Its owner was doing the sort of business 
hotel men must dream of, a sort of cross 
between Yukon gold-rush and Elks’ con- 
vention. If or when you got a room, you 
shared it with anybody who happened to 
be put in it; you slept in sitting-rooms or 
writing-rooms if there was nothing else; 
and you made no exaggerated claims on 
the available service. 

There was still plenty of food and 
drink then, and the water ran hot in the 
bath when you could get into it. Under 
the circumstances it always seemed to me 
that the Grand Hotel did a fairly good job, 
and when we compared it, as press people 
will, with hotels similarly overrun by war, 
we thought.it came off well. At any rate 
it achieved dignity in its finish, for one 
fine day. before the paint was dry on the 
“redecoration” which its sanguine manager 
had ordered, the inevitable bomb came 
along and wrecked one half of the house. 
But before that happened, throughout 
July, August and most of September, the 
crowded hotel on Dover Beach went 
through all the intense excitement, the 
high and hopeful bewilderment, of the 
Battle of Britain. 

We did not call it the Battle of Brit- 
ain; indeed I never knew that name for it 
until the following spring, when an Air 
Ministry booklet came out under that title 
and revealed all the secrets we had been 
forbidden to mention in 1940. We knew 
it was a battle but we did not know it was 
the Battle of Britain. Neither did the 
hotel manager, the barmaid or the waiters 
in the Grand Hotel. 


The first high -:liff to the west of 
Dover (Folkestone direction) is called 
Shakespeare Cliff. It gets its name from 
the scene in “King Lear,” which legend 
says was written of this place. There is a 
walk up from the paved street to near the 
brow of the hill, and beyond that you step 
out on the great open cliff which continues, 
broken by dips and bights, to the Valiant 
Sailor above Folkestone. On these cliffs 
and on the cliff road, at the pubs and 
between them, we passed a good part of 
the weeks while the struggle went on in 
the air above us. 

We had quickly constructed a sort of 
life of our own there, the spectators of the 
epic; some of us lived on the cliffs; one— 
Art Menken, the March of Time pho- 
tographer—did some yeoman work digging 
potatoes when he was not otherwise en- 
gaged. High in the wind and the sun, in 
the most brilliant summer weather for 
many seasons, we watched that assault in 
awe, conscious that the whole destiny of 
mankind was in all probability being de- 
cided above our heads. When we saw the 
clash of silver plane and black, or watched 
the slow descent of the fleecy white para- 
chute, we felt our earth-bound nature, like 
moles, and burrowed in the hollows. There 
were times when an episode brought us to 
our feet with the constriction of the throat 
that might have been a cheer if it had 
dared—if it had dared run the risk of 
turning into a sob. For, as a matter of 
fact, the terrible beauty of air battle lies 
chiefly in this, that it is an individual con- 
flict: the moment of combat is like the 
clash of knights in armor, and no matter 
what colors the tournament wears, that 
clash of the single life against life will 
never leave the heart unstirred. You could 
read of casualties by the thousand in a 
battle on land and calculate their results, 
the territory gained or lost, the conse- 
quences to the enemy; you could not see 
a duel in the air without thinking of two 
hawklike youths in armor, brief falcon 
lives launched one against one in the 
briefest, purest combat ever known. 


iF was at Dover, I think, that the side 
of England became “our side” in my eyes. 
I had distrusted and disliked British im- 
perialism all my life, and the lamentable 
events of 1938, in which the Chamberlain 
government gave over the strategical pre- 
dominance of Europe to Hitler, had 
strengthened these feelings to the point 
of bitterness. Soviet Russia, which had 
seemed for some years to steer a straight 
course in opposition to Fascism, had out- 
Muniched Chamberlain with the Nazi- 
Soviet pact of August, 1939, directly pre- 
ceding the German decision to go to war. 

Experience had shown that there was 
no health in the French Republic. Small 
wonder, then, that I came perilously near 
to the sour and sterile misconceptions of 
‘“Gsolationism” in 1939-1940, thinking that 
the free or freedom-looking peoples of 
Europe had deserved their impending con- 
quest by the enemy of the human race. I 
never fell into the error of supposing that 
we in America could remain aloof from the 
planetary struggle (in this I was never 
even remotely “isolationist”), but I felt, 
with an immense sadness, that there was 
no single positive principle to which we 
could appeal for union against Fascist op- 
pression. In this motley crew, in this 
array of mutually distrustful peoples, 
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slothful and self-indulgent, none willing to 
give battle until it was forced upon them, 
ignominiously standing by while the enemy 
obliterated one after another of their ear- 
lier champions, what was the flag, the be- 
lief, the battle-cry? None could be seen, 
none heard. 

Events in their relentless march 
seemed to prove, ever more conclusively, 
that only Hitler had a plan, a program 
and the directed force to carry it out; 
only he had the sense to think of the 
world as a whole. 

At Dover the first sharp thrust of 
hope penetrated this gloom. The battles 
over the cliffs proved that the British 
could and would fight for their own free- 
dom and that they would do so against 
colossal odds. The flash of the Spitfire’s 
wing, then, through the misty glare of 
the summer sky, was the first flash of a 
sharpened sword; they would fight, they 
would hold out, and in the steady develop- 
ment of the laws of history the Russians 
and Americans, willy-nilly, would eventu- 
ally be obliged also to fight, each for him- 
self but in the objective result each for all, 
so that a pattern of victory—now, on the 
cliffs of Dover, only faintly discernible— 
would at last appear and glow into life: 
this would happen, must happen, the tree 
must grow from the acorn, the flower from 
the seed, the vast common result from the 
first single effort. 

But along this development would lie 
uncounted graves; and if the imagination 
recoiled from so long a prospect of suffer- 
ing, it had to draw strength again from the 
deepest of instincts, a faith in humanity, 
so as to be able to believe that at the end 


of the sacrifice there would come forth a 
voice heard, without benefit or barrier of 
language, in the heart’s blood of the peo- 
ple, speaking in the pulses and the glands 
and brain, saying: Man, man, upon what 
altar have you immolated your youth? 


To this final question arising from 
the depths there would be no easy answer 
in the vocabularies of capitalism, imperial- 
ism or national pride. Something to which 
their striving has produced no key must 
dwell upon that altar, exacting tribute so 
bitter and profuse. I call it the dignity 
and freedom of mankind, all mankind of 
every strain and color and habitation: the 
direct antithesis of the tribal concept. For 
this, large, remote and not yet seen, the 
brave youths in the Spitfires—who thought 
they fought only for England—offered 
their lives. The long battle now begin- 
ning would in its course shatter or exhaust 
the economic and social power of older 
systems, war-engendering systems, so that 
even the enemy’s victories would contrib- 
ute to his defeat by obliging us, on our 
side, to make ever larger and larger our 
pledge to freedom: we could never regain 
the lost half of the world in any other way, 
and we could never regain it at all without 
the will to fight. This was now appearing, 
for the first time, on the side which I— 
like millions of my countrymen—now 
called “our side.” 

Such were the vast and shadowy out- 
lines of a possible future which appeared 
in the sky over the cliffs of Dover, drawn 
in the mist by the Spitfire’s wing. 

The story of the Battle of Britain has 
been ably told over and over again. It is 


no part of my purpose to attempt to tell 
it here. 

In the early days I was accredited to 
an anti-aircraft post down at the end of 
the beach, underneath the Castle, and I 
spent many hours there. Unfortunately, 
whenever the Germans attacked, that 
stretch of beach was so dangerous that I 
could never get down to my post until the 
worst was over: the falling shrapnel alone 
was enough to make the walk (or run) im- 
possible. When I made the run one day 
during a lull in the action and reported to 
the lieutenant in charge of the gun-site, he 
nodded absently and said: “‘What did you 
think of the fire?” I said I thought it 
seemed to come a little short of the planes. 
“That’s it,’ he said sadly, “a little short 
and not high enough.” This appeared to 
be Lieutenant Streatfield’s only preoc- 
cupation, although his open gun-site was in 
the most dangerous corner of the beach. 

Then, one day in August, the shelling 
began. I was in bed when it started, at an 
hour which shames me to confess: it was 
eleven o'clock in the morning. Peter 
Beatty and his huge Alsatian dog had ar- 
rived to haul me out of bed. The sound 
of the exploding shells drove the dog under 
my bed, which he nearly overturned with 
his agitated heaving. For some minutes 
Peter and I debated over these recurrent 
explosions. He thought they were ordi- 
nary bombs and I thought they were some- 
thing different; then I concluded they were 
bombs and he disagreed. Finally, with a 
mighty effort, I got out of bed and went 
to the bathroom to look out. There, 
directly under my window in the port, high 
trajectory shells were e:: loding in the 
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water; they made the little patrol boats 
dance like corks. Out in the Channel a 
convoy was passing, the first in weeks, and 
the shells were exploding in and around it. 
Two destroyers rushed busily up and down 
on both sides of the convoy, setting up a 
smoke screen. Across the Channel—it 
was a bright day—the four flashes of the 
battery could be distinctly seen. Twenty 
seconds later (I timed it) the explosions 
occurred. 

This first shelling of the port and the 
Channel convoy took one hour and twenty 
minutes. It was a complete failure; not 
one ship was hit. Peter and I drove to 
Margate that afternoon to watch the con- 
voy steam around the end of the coast and 
head for London. All the ships—sixteen 
of them—were intact and the convoy was 
in good order. However, the existence of 
the German battery across the narrow sea 
was what eventually caused most of the 
civilian population to leave Dover. 

Up at St. Margarets, between Dover 
and Deal, our village was also deserted. 
One by one the people went away, some 
of them in the government’s evacuation 
scheme and some to visit relatives further 
inland. Our village was in the direct line 
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no Jack Bennys, Fred Allens or Eddie 
Cantors on the radio programs in 1924. 
Still in its swaddling-clothes, the broad- 
casting industry depended on homemade 
and self-made talent, and the whole affair 
resembled a buffet supper consisting of 
potato salad and more potato salad. Some 
of the stations would broadcast for two 
or three hours and then go to bed for the 
rest of the day; others would try to create 
an illusion of continuity by using bright 
boys and girls who could double in brass 
and do anything from playing piano to dis- 
cussing the gist of a Presidential message. 
An improviser by nature and inclina- 
tion, Husing was God’s answer to the 
WJZ prayer. He opened the station at 
nine A.M., did the morning programs, 
announced luncheon and dinner music, 
gave a terrific build-up to the night dance 
bands and then said good-night to every- 
body at eleven-thirty p.m. His staccato 
speech was clear, crisp and pleasant. It 
is a source of endless amazement both to 
him and his intimate friends that there 
should be so much difference between 
Ted Husing’s voice as you hear it on the 
air, and Ted Husing’s voice in, say, a 
restaurant. The former obviously be- 
longs to a man who watches his grammer 
and syntax and glories in polished sen- 
tences. The latter—well, to use Ted Hus- 
ing’s own favorite expression, it suggests 
“a quiet corner saloon in the Bronx.” 
Be that as it may, Ted Husing’s radio 
voice and manners gained for him an im- 
mediate following. His employers thought 
so well of him that they sent him to 


both for shells and for bombs and received 
more than its allowance of both. Edward, 
who kept the garage on the top of the hill, 
stayed in the village and drove the am- 
bulance. “I’m in a safe spot here,” he 
said. “This place is too near for the far 
ones and too far for the near ones. They 
never hit just here.” 

They never did hit just there, but 
they hit nearly everywhere else. The vil- 
lage churchyard was ploughed up by a big 
bomb; the gravestones were thrown crazily 
about, the dead of generations disinterred. 
The mute forefathers of the hamlet were, 
indeed, among the first to suffer. After- 
ward the houses on the cliff and the posi- 
tions all along to Dover were considerably 
damaged by shelling and bombing. 


I USED to go up to our village from 
time to time to see how it fared. Bloms 
had been evacuated by the hospital people 
and taken over by the soldiers. They had 
their mess in the New Room, where I used 
to work, and the rest of the house was 
their quarters. The grass had almost all 
been worn away; the center of the gar- 
den was still occupied by the big dug- 
out; the roses were bedraggled but ob- 


stinate. I could nearly always get some 
onions and some roses from the garden. 
The coast of France was clearly visible 
from that place through most of August. 
When I stood there I remembered many 
things—the quiet garden that once was 
here, serene and safe, and how I used to 
visit it as a sort of refuge from the terrible 
struggle in Spain, and how the flowers in 
the sunlight never could altogether drive 
out of my mind the desperate brown hills 
above the Ebro. The vision mists over; 
past and present are one; is that the 
Channel flowing before me, or the Ebro— 
the first or the last line, the Frontier? 

It must be here, I thought, the line 
we shall hold for ever; the line that must 
never be passed if we are to survive and 
make the world whole: here is the Ebro, 
the Yangtze, the Volga, here is the Chan- 
nel: let us stand and fight, retreat no more. 
Camaradas, no podremos perder mias ter- 
ritorio. Those were the words of Dolores 
the Pasionaria at Madrid in 1938: we can 
lose no more territory. Such a_ point 
comes in every war. So far as Hitler’s ad- 
vance westward is concerned, I think it 
was reached at our village in 1940—there 
and in the sky above it. 


Washington to “cover the National Capi- 
tal.” That was a tough assignment, but 
Ted came through with flying colors. It 
was his good luck to be the first radio an- 
nouncer in America to introduce a Presi- 
dent of the United States on the air twice 
in one day. That that President should 
have been Calvin Coolidge provided a 
good chuckle for those who knew Ted. 
They thought of Ted, loud and _long- 
winded. They visualized Coolidge, tight- 
lipped and monosyllabic, and then they 
roared. 

Back in New York, in 1926, Ted 
scored what even his competitors admitted 
to have been the two major radio scoops 
of the year. In September, acting on his 
own initiative, he interrupted a program 
of light music in order to broadcast a 
hurricane warning to the people of Flori- 
da. The Press Association said afterward 
that had it not been for Husing’s warning, 
the loss of life would have been much 
heavier, because the newspapers that car- 
ried a similar warning reached the people 
hours after Husing’s announcement. A 
month later Ted made the front page 
again by getting the late Queen Marie of 
Rumania on the air. Her Majesty had 
changed her mind after agreeing to make 
a broadcast, so Ted decided to get even 
with her. She thought she was talking 
to him, but she overlooked a carefully 
concealed microphone. “It wasn’t very 
ethical,” says Husing, “but what the hell! 
Even a queen should keep a promise.” 

Worthy as those two achievements 
were, Ted Husing’s greatest scoop was yet 
to come. Floyd Bennett, the aviator, had 
been killed in a plane smash in April, 
1928, while trying to rescue a group of 
flyers who had been forced to land in a 
Canadian wilderness. His gallantry and 
unselfishness made a tremendous impres- 
sion on the nation, and the Government 
ruled that he should be given a State 
funeral at Arlington Cemetery. The night 
before the funeral, Husing had a brain- 
storm. He woke up his boss, Major J. 
Andrew White, and said: “I want to go 
to Washington and cover the Floyd Ben- 


nett funeral for our network.” Major 
White shook his head dubiously. It was 
a great idea, he admitted, but a potential 
boomerang at the same time. Suppose, 
he suggested, people should resent the 


broadcast as being too undignified. What 
then? 
. Husing pleaded and argued. “Just 


think,” he pointed out, “how much more 
our grandfathers would have been im- 
pressed by the Gettysburg address if a 
guy like myself had been describing the 
ceremony on the air.” Major White 
thought of it, and it was his feeling that 
Mr. Lincoln had done quite well without 
the benefit of Mr. Husing’s presence. Ted 
argued some more. Finally White felt 
too exhausted to listen to him any longer. 
“All right, go ahead,” he said; “but re- 
member, it might turn out to be a double 
funeral—the Floyd Bennett funeral and 
the Ted Husing funeral.” 


Ox arrival in Washington the follow- 
ing morning, Ted learned what he should 
have found out in New York—that in or- 
der to broadcast a funeral taking place at 
Arlington Cemetery he had to have: 

(1) An authorization from the Secre- 
tary of War; 

(2) An authorization from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy; 

(3) An authorization from the Sec- 
retary of State; 

(4) And finally, a written permission 
from the relatives of the deceased. 

For ten minutes or so Ted toyed with 
the idea of commiiting hara-kiri, but then 
he regained his courage. The Secretary 
of War was the first one he tackled. He 
talked and talked and talked. He prom- 
ised on his word of honor that his broad- 
cast would be nothing short of ‘“‘a shrine 
built on the air.” The Secretary of War 
gasped. He realized that he was faced 
with a condition, not a theory, and he 
hurriedly wrote and handed Husing an 
official authorization. The Secretaries of 
Navy and State thought that both Husing 
and his idea were utterly crazy, but they 
decided to follow the Army’s lead. 


It was half-past ten in the morning 
by that time. In just fifteen minutes the 
special train carrying Floyd Bennett’s 
body, Mrs. Bennett, Admiral Byrd and 
other relatives and dignitaries, was to 
leave New York for Washington. Ted 
put through a long-distance call to the 
master of the Pennsylvania Station and 
begged him, as only Husing knows how 
to beg, to get in touch with Mrs. Bennett 
immediately and have her sign a permis- 
sion for the broadcast. 

That was not all, however. In order 
that he could show that permission to the 
Superintendent of the Arlington Cemetery 
long in advance of the funeral, the master 
of the Pennsylvania Station was to rush 
the document to the downtown office of 
Western Union and have it photo-wired 
to Washington. As Husing’s luck would 
have it, the Western Union people had 
announced just a few days previously the 
introduction of their photo-wiring service. 

At one o’clock in the morning Ted 
walked into the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Arlington Cemetery, a gentleman 
by the name of Robert Dye. The latter 
blinked, but Husing’s credentials were in 
order, so there was nothing for him to do 
but to permit the technicians of Husing’s 
network to start laying wires that would 
connect the Arlington Cemetery with the 
transmitter in Philadelphia. That was 
the most difficult part of the job. Every- 
thing had to be improvised, and the men 
had to work like beavers. 

Rain was falling heavily during the 
funeral, and the broadcast lasted two and 
a half hours. In order to be able to see 


every detail, Ted had to stand by the 


very edge of the grave with a towel rigged 
around his mouth so that his voice would 
not be heard by the people at the ceme- 
tery. When all was over and he staggered 
into Mr. Dye’s office, the latter said: 
“Young man, you look like the wreck of 
the Hesperus. Let’s take your tempera- 
ture.” It developed that Ted was run- 
ning a fever—104. 

“T think,” he said, “I’ll rush to the 
Union Station, grab the very first train, 
and ask the porter to bring me at least 
ten blankets. I’ve got a terrible chill.” 

“You’ve got a chill, to be sure,” 
agreed Mr. Dye, “but that idea of ten 
blankets is out of the window. That 
would kill you. What you need now is 
not blankets, but plenty of ice to keep 
down your temperature. I’ll attend to it.” 

Too worn out to argue or protest, 
Husing nodded meekly. “Do your worst,” 
he said. He didn’t suspect how bad it 
would be. He left Arlington Cemetery 
in a large wooden box, packed with ice. 

His associates who met his train in 
New York got the shock of their lives 
when they saw four husky porters carry- 
ing Husing in a box that looked suspici- 
ously like a casket. 


Aacsougn an all-around announcer 
who has covered every conceivable event 
from the great Democratic Convention of 
1932 that nominated Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, to floods, railroad wrecks and 
Marathon dances, Ted confesses his par- 
tiality for sports. Football, horse-racing 
and intercollegiate track contests are his 
favorites. The newspaper men, who as a 
rule are inclined to pooh-pooh the sports- 
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announcers, admire Husing for his un- 
canny accuracy. In sixteen years of de- 
scribing the football games he has never 
made a mistake. When he shouts, “Watch 
Joe Whosiz—he’s about to surprise us 
all,” you may bet your hope for heaven 
that it is Joe Whosiz who is carrying the 
ball, and not any other player. 

“Tt isn’t that I am so accurate,” says 
Ted. “The thing is that as early as 1926 
I realized that I should not depend on my 
eyesight. It was in that year that I in- 
vented what some call the ‘Identification 
Machine,’ but which I prefer to call an 
‘Annunciator Board.’ I first used it in the 
Princeton-Navy game in the fall of 1926, 
and I never stop improving my gadget. 
It cost me a lot of money, but it’s been 
worth it.” 

Ted’s “Annunciator Board”—in its 
present streamlined edition—consists of 
two boxes, one with about one hundred 
buttons, each representing a player, the 
other with about one hundred names. 
Husing’s assistant, peering through his 
binoculars, presses buttons according to 
which player has the ball or is tackled. 
On Husing’s board the names immediately 
light up. Therefore he does not have to 
indulge in guesswork, and is capable of 
maintaining his machine-gun account of 
the game. Originally there were only 
twenty-two buttons on Jimmy Dolan’s 
box, and a corresponding amount of names 
on Husing’s board. That didn’t work so 
well, because of the great many substi- 
tutes used by the coaches. As of today, 
Husing is prepared for any eventuality. 
Last year, when he was broadcasting the 
Duke-Tennessee game, for several opening 
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minutes both Duke and Tennessee coaches 
were using their third teams. Husing did 
not care. Even the names of those third- 
line boys were duly represented on Jim- 
my’s box and on his own. 

Aside from his magic gadget, Husing 
owes the accuracy of his football broad- 
casts to the infinite patience with which 
he watches (on oath of secrecy) the prac- 
tice games. He assembles all data and 
research material long before the actual 
game, and thus is able to tell his listeners 
everything they could possibly want to 
know about every player. 

Highly critical of football players 
(he had quite a run-in with the Harvard 
boys in 1930 for his remarks about their 
game against Dartmouth), Husing is an 
unabashed sentimentalist and romantic in 
his dealings with horses. Beginning with 
1929, when he broadcasted his first Ken- 
tucky Derby, he made it a point to pick 
a horse months and months in advance 
of the great race in Churchill Downs, and 
advise his audience that that horse was a 
cinch. In 1938, while spending a short 
vacation in Florida, he fell in love with a 
thoroughbred named Lawrin. Nobody 
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chugs forward and establishes a message- 
center near division headquarters. Here a 
switchboard is set up. Poles have to be 
installed, wires laid, and radio contacts 
established. Some wires go underground; 
some are strung through woods and 
thickets. 

As a rule, wire is used in preference to 
radio, though of course it is only radio 
that can communicate with tanks or 
planes that are actually moving. There 
are several reasons for preferring wire. 
First, radio can be heard by the enemy; 
thus, ordinarily at least, radio communi- 
cation must be ciphered, which takes time. 
Second, the radio spectrum is limited, and 
radio is also subject to interference by 
static. Third, once a telegraph wire is 
laid, it can be operated by fewer trained 
technicians. Fourth, wire telegraphy is 
more efficient than radio telegraphy. But 
radio is always used in an emergency, or 
if the wire is cut by enemy action or 
otherwise breaks down. 


ie Signal Corps as we know it today 
was founded by a remarkable medical of- 
ficer, General Albert J. Myer, just before 
the Civil War. Myer was a young doctor. 
As an M.D. he wrote a thesis on the use 
of sign-language by deaf mutes; soon 
afterward he went into the Army. Then 
he worked out an elaboration of his sign 
language that could be used at long dis- 
tances. This was the origin of the wig- 
wag system of visual communication that 
has been used by armies ever since. Myer 
became the first signal officer of the Army, 
and he opened a signal school at Fortress 


knew anything about this horse; in fact, 
most people thought that the animal was 
a cheap plater, but Husing was adamant. 
The day Lawrin ran his first race in Hia- 
leah Park, Ted went from one box to the 
other, begging everybody to put every 
cent they possessed on Lawrin’s nose. So 
keen was he that his friends should rally 
behind his favorite horse that it was only 
after the race was over, and Lawrin had 
returned thirty dollars for each dollar in- 
vested by his backers, did Husing realize 
that he himself forgot to bet. Four 
months later Lawrin won the Kentucky 
Derby, and the selfsame people who were 
kidding Ted in Florida said that they were 
not surprised at all. ‘The truth of the 
matter is,” they grumbled, “that Husing 
is not a sports-announcer. He is a race- 
track tout.” 

Husing’s present equine enthusiasm 
is a little sturdy horse with a big tail, 
named Whirlaway. Not even Mr. Warren 
Wright, who owns this greatest money 
winner of all times, or Ben Jones, who 
trained that miracle horse, are as ecstatic 
about him as is Husing. When Husing 
describes the home-stretch rush of Whirl- 


away, his voice trembles. His listeners 
hope to God that the little horse will win, 
because they fear that Husing would die 
from a broken heart should any other ani- 
mal dare cross the finish line in front of 
Whirlaway. .. . 

A few months ago Ted saw a bunch 
of kids playing softball in Central Park 
and he stopped to watch them. He 
made a few suggestions. He was told by 
the kids that if he knew so much about 
the game, why didn’t he join them? Ted 
took off his coat obligingly, ready and 
willing to prove to the youth of America 
that a man of forty-one was still a man, 
not a mouse. Two minutes later he fell. 
Man or mouse, he managed to break a 
couple of ribs and was confined to a hos- 
pital for a whole week. 

Reputedly the wealthiest announcer 
in the country, who can afford to retire 
any time he chooses, Ted works harder 
today than ever before. Always on the 
run, hopping from one city to the other, 
he seldom spends more than three days at 
a stretch in New York, where his head- 
quarters are in the Columbia Broadcasting 
System building on Madison Avenue. 


Monroe, Virginia. In the Civil War, 
Myer’s work was inestimably valuable, 
and semaphore communication expanded 
into communication by the field telegraph. 
Myer was promoted to be a general, and 
died in 1880. 

Rapidly then the functions of the 
Signal Corps expanded. It grew to in- 
clude weather reporting, and the first com- 
munications in Alaska. An officer named 
General Greely introduced a heliograph in 
1888, which could send messages up to 125 
miles. Then telegraph and telephone be- 
gan to come into their own. By the time 
of the first World War, radio (in code but 
not voice) was in use, and it enormously 
increased the sphere of Signal Corps work; 
then came the vacuum tube and spoken 
radio. It was the Signal Corps which, in 
1908, purchased the first Army airplane; 
our present Air Forces developed out of 
the Signal Corps, and in fact was part of 
the Signal Corps until May, 1918. During 
1917-18 the Signal Corps jumped from a 
strength of fifty-five officers to 2,713, 
from 1,570 men to 53,277. Its casualties 
were the highest in any branch of the 
service except infantry. 

A similar prodigious acceleration and 
expansion is going on now, going on every 
minute of every hour of every day. De- 
tailed figures are secret. But it is estimat- 
ed that by the end of this year, 1942, the 
number of Signal Corps officers will be 
greater than the total number of officers 
in the entire United States Army in 1939. 
The number of enlisted men will soar 
correspondingly. 

At Fort Monmouth, the parent Sig- 
nal Corps post, I thought I was visiting a 
university. But it not only looks like a 
university; it is organized like a universi- 
ty. Here almost every branch of Signal 
Corps work is taught, from pigeoneering 
and cryptography, to the latest and most 
bizarre developments in electronics. 

Let us take the hypothetical case of 
Private X, who, on induction, is dis- 
patched to Fort Monmouth for training. 
First, he goes to the Replacement Train- 
ing Center at a town sixteen miles away, 
where he does three weeks of his basic 


training. Then comes a march—the only 
marching that a signalman normally does 
—to Fort Monmouth itself; he marches 
under full pack in circumstances simulat- 
ing actual operations. On a-recent march 
in which 548 men took part, not one 
dropped out. 

Then at Fort Monmouth come ten 
additional weeks of basic training, with 
particular attention to the specialty as- 
signed each man. If a recruit is very in- 
telligent and industrious, he may be 
pushed ahead before his total of thirteen 
weeks “basic” is over. Good technicians, 
whether in wire or radio, are spotted 
quickly, and advanced as soon as possible. 
At the end of thirteen weeks Private X 
may be transferred directly to a combat 
unit in the field; he may go anywhere, ei- 
ther to some station in the United States 
or overseas. But if he is a really good man 
it is likely that he will receive further 
training, either at Monmouth or some oth- 
er Signal Corps establishment, in some 
specialty. 


For a man in “basic,” reveille is at 
five-forty-five a.M., and everybody is kept 
strenuously busy every second, except at 
meals, till seven-forty-five p.m. Calisthen- 
ics come between seven-fifteen and seven- 
thirty a.m. and drill takes an hour in the 
afternoon. This is all the drill a signal- 
man has to do, infinitely less than that re- 
quired by the infantry or other arms. But 
late in the afternoon an hour of outdoor 
games is prescribed. All the rest of the 
time is spent in class. The rookies sit at 
desks; they scrawl on blackboards; they 
look at movies; they work in laboratories; 
they sweat and cram and sweat and try to 
hold it all, till their heads are bursting. 

If you think that this “basic” period 
doesn’t include some pretty heavy stuff, 
you’re wrong. A field switchboard-install- 
er has ninety-one hours to get through, on 
that one subject; and a specialist in field 
line-construction deals with field-lines for 
seventy hours. There are fifty hours to 
the switchboard-operation course, seventy- 
two hours to message-center operation, 
eighty hours to teletypewriter operation. 


126 hours on code practice, 148 hours on 
open wire and cable construction, and 250 
hours on photography. 

This “class” work takes place partly 
in the field. I went out and watched it. 
There’s Private X again—trying to learn 
to climb a pole. There he is squeezing 
himself through a gas-chamber; and he 
has to take his mask off when he’s inside, 
just so that he knows the sergeant isn’t 
fooling when he says that tear gas will 
make you cry. There he is again, out 
with a unit laying field wire and operating 
switchboards under conditions as compar- 
able as possible to those that might be en- 
countered under fire. After three to four 
weeks of training, Private X’s unit should 
be able to lay twenty-five to thirty miles 
of wire per day, get the switchboard work- 
ing, transmit messages satisfactorily to the 
command post, pick all the wire up, and 
return to camp. 


Dabuip Private X turn out to be a 
first-class man, he may be sent to the “Post 
School,” where he gets thirteen weeks 
more. The keynote of this Post School, 
as its officers explained to me, is “indi- 
vidual specialist instruction.” Class work 
is on a personal basis; that is, any stu- 
dent who is better than his fellows gets 
pushed right ahead; it’s every man for 
himself. The very best students become 
non-coms and are kept as instructors for 
the new men who keep pouring through 
the mill. 

In the Radio Division of the Post 
School the recruit may learn to be a radio 
operator, a radio repairman, or a tele- 
typewriter printer operator. He spends 


hour after long hour listening to the dots 
and dashes of the International Morse 
code transmitted to him from a central 
mechanical sending device. The objective 
is to get the student up to the reception 
and transmission rate of regular commer- 
cial operators. 

In the Wire Division of the Post 
School he may take courses in the tech- 
nique of field wire systems, in the repair 
of field equipment, in switchboard main- 
tenance operation. Men who are sched- 
uled to maintain and repair equipment 
need more training than those who are 
merely operators. Every maintenance 
man must know how to make his own 
tools, how to splice and solder, how to 
keep a circuit working. 

Our hypothetical Private X may de- 
cide that he wants to become an officer. 
Any Signal Corps private may apply for 
a commission after three months in the 
Army. But his record must be good, his 
education adequate, and his I.Q. high. He 
appears before an officers’ board, which 
weeds out many applicants, and takes a 
stiff physical examination. Then, if se- 
lected, he enters the Officers’ Candidate 
School. 

Here Private X will have what are 
probably the toughest three months of his 
life. The curriculum is arduous and 
crowded, and discipline is as strict as at 
West Point; every young officer I met 
who had gone through the School seemed 
dazed that he had managed to survive. 

Each man gets an orange armband 
when he is admitted to the Officers’ 
School, and he moves into special bar- 
racks; non-coms (who may also enter) 
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drop their ranks, remove their stripes, and 
are called Mister. Men enter the School 
from every possible variety of life. I met 
embalmers, actors, bank tellers, male 
nurses, law students, real-estate agents, 
salesmen. Here are a few of the courses 
that the men have to take (and survive) 
in those thirteen fierce and grueling weeks: 


Course Number of Hours 
Basic mathematics 12 
Elements of electricity 50 
Code 23 
Wire & Radio 22 each 
Map reading 34 
Training methods 42 
Signal orders 20 


I WENT to see the pigeons at Mon- 
mouth, and I saw some famous birds, 
both alive and dead. In one loft is a 
German pigeon, a brown-red creature 
named Kaiser, who was captured during 
the last great war, but who is still breed- 
ing, though twenty-five years old. In the 
library two stuffed pigeons are displayed 
proudly, Mocker (1917-’37), who was 
wounded and blinded in France while 
carrying a message; and Spike (1918-35), 
who carried fifty-two messages for the 
A.E.F. Another pigeon now gathered to 
his fathers, Cher Ami, served with the 
Lost Battalion, lost both legs in action, 
and died after getting his message 
through—a message which saved the lives 
of many men. 

What pigeons do is carry messages 
when all other means of communication 
fail, They are the last resort. They can 
fly at a speed of about fifty miles an hour 


SMOKING LEss_or SMOKING d/ore’? 


*GOV'T. FIGURES SHOW ALL-TIME PEAK IN SMOKING! 


You’re SAFER smoking 
PHILIP MORRIS! 


Scientifically proved less irritating 
for the nose and throat 


W HY don’t you change to PHitip Morris? | 
Eminent doctors report’ their findings—that: 
When smokers changed to Puitip Morris, every case 
of irritation of the nose or throat—due to smoking— 
either cleared up completely, or definitely improved! 

That proves Puitip Morris are far less irritating 
to the nose and throat. By tests on actual smokers 


—not laboratory ‘“‘analysis’’! 


Here’s a finer cigarette—better-tasting—more en- 


joyable. Try it! 


ALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS 


NOTE: We do not claim any curative 
power for PHILIP MorRIS. But this evidence 
proves they're better for your nose and throat! 


America’s 
FINEST 
Cigarette 
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for considerable distances; and birds with 
the proper homing instincts will always 
find their home loft, no matter how long 
it takes, unless they are killed or wounded 
in flight. Every American field army has 
a pigeon company, and all pigeon messages 
are sent on onion-skin paper wrapped in 
a capsule; every pigeon carries two mes- 
sages, the current one and the one preced- 
ing, in case of mishap. 


Powe MonmoutH, as I have said, 
looks like a well-established campus; Camp 
Crowder, in Missouri, the overflow camp, 
looks like a boom town springing out of 
wilderness. You see derricks, tractors, 
new frame and beaverboard buildings, 
gaunt meadows, and naked-looking bar- 
racks. This camp—of enormous area, so 
that a whole army corps can maneuver in 
it—comprises a new Replacement Train- 
ing Center. It has been created from noth- 
ing during the past few months, and its 
commanding officer told me that, “It is 
the layout of our dreams.” The terrain is 


extremely varied, and provides almost ev- 
ery kind of condition that may be found 
in combat; grassy slopes, thick woods, 
cliffs, rivers, hills with heavy underbrush, 
and deserted farmhouses which are ideal 
as message-centers and command-posts. 
Here thousdnds upon thousands of young 
signalmen are being competently trained. 

One of the most important schools 
at Crowder is that which trains recruits as 
Signal Corps specialists. These recruits 
are carefully selected. They first learn 
the rudiments of map-reading and identifi- 
cation of various types of planes, and 
much instruction is done through movies, 
the training films which the Signal Corps 
itself prepares. 

There are thousands of men at 
Crowder, working murderously hard in 
the fierce heat of a Missouri summer. I 
ate lunch in the barracks, and at my ta- 
ble were a groceryman, a manual laborer, 
a high-school teacher, a legal investigator 
for an insurance company, a kid who had 
been crazy about amateur radio, and a 


three-hundred-pounder who had been a 
motor mechanic and was now, miraculous- 
ly a corporal, despite his weight. 


Anornen Signal Corps camp is in 
Florida; but the work there is of such a 
restricted nature that it cannot be written 
about in any detail. But here too able 
and intelligent young Americans are be- 
ing taught with tremendous efficiency not 
merely to be good soldiers but to be 
good technicians, to be men who in fu- 
ture civil life will have useful and remu- 
nerative jobs, who will become a kind of 
permanent cadre representing the techni- 
cal manpower of the nation. Since the 
work on this equipment is of an extremely 
complicated and technical nature, there is 
an urgent need in the Signal Corps for the 
training of young men of high intelligence. 

“Get the Message Through’’—that’s 
the Signal Corps motto. And the mes- 
sage that the Signal Corps as a whole 
represents is one to make every American 
heart glow with pride. 


Last Train from Berlin 


(This article 1s continued from page 63) 
All the things which are necessary to 
make physical life continue have deterio- 
rated, and in some cases fallen below the 
level of fitness for human consumption. 
The general health condition of the masses 
has fallen steadily, whatever doctored Nazi 
figures say. Civilian hospitals are over- 
crowded and doctors overworked. En- 
vironment, which has a great deal to do 
with mental health and well-being, has 
grown seedy and ugly. Hours are longer 
and real wages immeasurably lower than 
they were before the Russian war. Fami- 
lies are losing their youngest and strongest 
members, or seeing them come home leg- 
less and armless. The horizon of the aver- 
age German is desolate. He may not win 
the war, and even if he does, it will take 
many years to defeat Russia, England and 
America. The end is nowhere in sight. ... 

Peace, brother; it’s wonderful! Peace 
is unbelievable. You cannot take some- 
body’s word for it. You must spend two 
years in the Berlin blackout sometime 
when you have nothing else to do, and 
then go to Switzerland suddenly, if you 
want to love Peace the way Peace de- 
serves to be loved. Whatever the dead 
hand of Hitlerism touches—whether it 
comes as friend or foe—it kills, dulls, 
grays, deadens. It kills in allied Rumania 
and Hungary just as it kills in hostile 
England and Russia. Wherever it passes, 
it leaves a streak of gray death, spiritual 
and physical, to mark the path of its 
progress. 

Berlin is the color of a cadaver I once 
saw preserved in a big jar in a medical 
school: gray, lifeless and sickening to 
look at. The moment you cross the 
Swiss border, the atmosphere changes, as 
if by a miracle. There was life, and there 
was color in everything. It was the life 


and color of normality, which I had forgot- 
ten. People’s faces were downright beau- 
tiful. They would have been, I suppose, 
ordinary to anybody else; but to me they 
were lovely, tinted with the color show- 
ing there was life going on inside of them. 
Color in cheeks and eyes. No red rims 
around the eyes. Facial muscles were re- 
laxed, and they smiled easily, as though 
there was no particular reason why they 
shouldn’t smile. December 7 was just 
one more day in Switzerland, but it 
marked an epoch in my young life; the 
way eyes sparkled, not because people 
were happier today than yesterday, but 
just because they were healthy, at peace, 
with clear consciences, and normal. 

Houses were bright and painted in vari- 
ous fresh colors.... Shops were clean and 
neat, with bright neon signs and clean 
windows just chock-full of everything. 
No Attrapen: oranges and apples stacked 
in pyramids, canned goods with white, 
printed labels on the shelves, quadruple 
rows of bottles of everything, ketchup 
made of tomatoes and not of acid chemi- 
cals; and there were bars of soap in paper 
wrappers which you could smell the per- 
fume of; there was everything. 

People’s clothing, even the clothing of 
workers, breathed ood quality, and shoes 
had the hard, clean lines of good new 
leather. I sat in the Bahnhof restaurant 
in Basle gawking at things like a country 
visitor in the big city. I have never had 
such a kick out of just looking at plain, 
ordinary people, and ordinary things. 

Along one whole side of the restaur- 
ant there was an endless glass show-case 
filled with things to eat, cakes with col- 
ored icing, chocolate, sandwiches with 
large slices of ham in them, fish, lobster, 
and at the end three beer-taps which 
flowed beer almost constantly. On the 


counter by the beer-taps were about three 
dozen bottles of all kinds of liquor, includ- 
ing whisky. The menu was filled to the 
margins with hors d’cuvres, entrées and 
desserts. There were exactly fifty-two en- 
trées. German menus offered one entrée. 
I asked the waitress if it was all there for 
ordering, or was it only Altrapen to im- 
press visitors. She said it was there to 
sell; and to test her, I picked out the 
most unlikely dish I could find in the 
middle of the menu. And sure enough, it 
was brought to me in fifteen minutes on a 
big platter brimming over with luscious 
green peas, red carrots and_ potatoes, 
fried crisp and brown in good fat. 

In Berne that night the street-lights 
were on. Now, that is a sight to see! It 
makes every  street-corner look like a 
stage-setting. .. . 

In the brightly lighted shop-windows 
there was rich red meat, and big, fat 
sausages hanging from hooks. The candy 
shops had many boxes of chocolate all 
done up in yellow, and pink ribbons in 
them, and a big department store was 
exhibiting plaster models in woolen suits 
and dresses. I grinned the whole time in 
spite of myself. I imagine many people 
must have thought me a bit balmy, 
shuffling up and down the streets in my 
lumpy worn suit and my dirty hat with 
a crooked brim, grinning the whole time. 


Tap a room in the Schweizer Hof, 
across from the station. In the hotel bar 
I met a couple of newspaper men I had 
known in Berlin. They treated me to 
welcome whiskies; then we had dinner. I 
had a T-bone steak as big as a ham and 
almost two inches thick, garnished with 
six different vegetables. Afterward I 
had a bicarbonate of soda, and went to 
my room to be alone and think. I filled 
my pipe with good American tobacco I 
had bought, and turned out the light. I 
sat before the window, looking down on 
the streets outside, and smoked a long 
time, until the telephone rang. 

It was the Portier downstairs, whom 
I had asked to let me know if a Mr. 
Conger from Berlin should arrive in the 
next couple of days. He said he was 
only calling to tell me, because I might 
be interested to know, that Mr. Conger 


was not coming, because ten minutes ago 
the Japanese, Germany’s ally, had bombed 
Manila and Pearl Harbor, and no more 
Americans could get out of Germany. I 
asked the Portier to get Berlin on the 
phone, to see if the lines were still open. 
They were, and I talked briefly to 
Fleischer. Fleischer said the situation 
looked critical, but everybody was glad 
the waiting was over. They might get 
other brands of blues, but they would 
never have the Berlin Blues again. 


Mr. 


Miniver 


(This story is continued from page 49) 
becoming. New cuffs have been added to 
his old shirts; unfortunately the cloth 
available was not the same color as the 
rest of the shirt. Clem has one secret 
anxiety: there is very little staying power 
left in his braces—I mean his suspenders. 
And he will not be able to buy any more. 

Mrs. Miniver is pleased about one 
thing the war has done for Clem. He was 
getting rather broad around the middle, 
and although he has no tennis now and no 
long walks on happy vacations in Scotland 
(the Miniver family have not had a vaca- 
tion since war began, and it looks as if 
they will not be able to leave Starlings 
till the war is over, either), he has, in fact, 
lost fifteen pounds in the last two years. 
This is partly due to digging—turning six 
acres of garden and tennis-court over to 
vegetables is a heavy job. But it is most- 
ly due to a change in diet. 

Mr. Miniver’s breakfast before the 
war was hearty—tea or coffee, grapefruit, 
toast and butter (a great deal of butter), 
marmalade, eggs and bacon. His. break- 
fast now conforms to rations. He and 
his friend get their own breakfast in the 
apartment (though a charwoman comes 
in later for an hour to clean up). They 
have tea without sugar, bread (toast uses 
up precious fuel), margarine—enough for 
a thin scraping on the bread (margarine 
is rationed, though not quite so severely 
as butter), and a teaspoonful of jam. He 
hasn’t tasted grapefruit, an orange or a 
lemon for over a year. 

He dines and lunches at a restaurant, 
lining up with the queue of business men 
who are waiting for a table, for many of 
the restaurants have closed down, and 
getting a midday meal in London is not 
the pleasant, leisurely affair it used to be. 


As far as eating is concerned, a good 
deal of the pleasure has gone out of this 
too. No matter if Clem were a million- 
aire—and he knows nobody who is one 
now—he could not get more than three 
courses and coffee, and whatever liquor 
he could afford to pay for, which in 
Clem’s case means none. His portion of 
meat or fish is what Clem would have 
considered in the old days about enough 
to feed his six-year-old son Toby. He 
has learned to eat carrots and like them. 


/ GOTTA SHAVE, 
DONT 1? 


. .. Noxzema helps soften 
my tough beard, gives mea 
swell, cool, comfortable 
shave; and my skin doesn’t 
feel tender and sore after- 
ward! 


/ GOTTA HAVE 
/T FOR BABY 


...Noxzema is so grand for 
baby’s skin when it is chafed 
or irritated by ‘‘diaper 
rash.” It soothes so quickly 
—helps promote healing! 


/ GOTTA DATE, 
Mom 


...I have to have Noxzema 
—it’s such a grand founda- 
tion; as a night cream it 
helps smooth and _ soften 
my skin—helps heal exter- 
nally-caused blemishes. 


/ OFTEN BURN MY 
HANDS... COOK/NG. 


...and Noxzema’s wonderful 
for those minor “kitchen” 
burns and for rough, chapped 
hands, too! Keep a jar in the 
kitchen, too! 


Let This Famous Family Favorite Help You, Too! 


@ Try snow-white, greaseless, medicated 
Noxzema as above—and for the relief of 
many similar externally-caused skin trou- 
bles. It’s so cooling, soothing, pleasant to 
use. Over 15 million jars used every year! 


actory fashions for 
Kuitters... 


gift ideas... crochet and 
embroidery designs 


The McCall Needlework Book is 
packed with fascinating new ideas for 
you who love to create beautiful 
things! Knitters will find smart func- 
tional sweaters for new civilian du- 
ties, indispensable jackets and slip- 
ons, and the Go-Everywhere knitted 
suit! Lots of cunning things for baby 
too. Crochet fans will find a treasure- 
trove of intriguing designs. Colorful 
Mexican blouses for embroidery en- 
thusiasts! And gift ideas galore for 
the whole family! Mail coupon to- 
day for the new McCall Needlework 
Book—72 pages full of smart designs. 


The New McCALL 
NEEDLEWORK BOOK 


-—--—-— MAIL COUPON NOW ————- 
McCALL CORPORATION 
Dept. J¥312, Dayton, Ohio 


I enclose 35c.for which send me one copy 
of the McCALL NEEDLEWORK BOOK, 
postage prepaid. 


IMPORTANT! For a limited time, you can 
get the big 75¢ jar of Noxzema for only 
49¢ (plus tax)! Take advantage of this 
yearly offer! Get a jar today! At all drug 
and cosmetic counters, 
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WHEN YOUR 


STQMACH 


Don't punish your upset stomach 
by taking overdoses of antacids or drase 
tic purges. Be kind to your stomach... 
take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! 


Pepto-Bismol is neither an antacid nor a 
laxative. It helps soothe irritated intestinal 
walls as well as calm the upset stomach... and 
it aids in retarding intestinal fermentation, gas 
formation, and simple diarrhea. Keep pleasant- 
tasting PEPTO-BISMOL on hand... always. Iv 

three sizes—at all druggists. 


” By the Makers of * Unguentine ~ 
*Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


If you are moving soon, please tell us about it 
early, for delay in advising us may result in one 
or more issues being sent to your old address. 
In order to avoid loss of copies, advise us as 


soon as you know what your new address will 
be and we will make every effort to provide un- 
interrupted service. Please be sure to give your 
old address as well as the new one. 


Write to REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
McCall Street Dayton, Ohio 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN— 


learn EXPERT BOOKKEEPING 


Demand for bookkeepers, accountants makes great 
opportunity for women today. Short preparation—at 
home — in spare time — qualifies you for many good 
paying jobs open in industry and government. Road 
to more pay and anexecutive accounting career. If you 
are ambitious and like figures—opportunity is knock- 
ing. Investigate. Send for details our practical home- 
study training in Modern Bookkeeping—it’s short— 
low cost—easy and interesting. Write now. 
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Of all the minor irritations, however, 
Clem finds the shaving limitations the 
hardest to bear patiently. His shaving 
soap is rationed, and owing to fuel short- 
age he can get only a cupful of warm wa- 
ter. This hardship he could surmount 
with the new technique he is learning in 
lathering. But nothing can replace the 
razor—and it is almost impossible to get 
new razor blades. It is a question as to 
which will come first, Clem says, the end 
of the war or his beard. Studs are diffi- 
cult to buy, too. ... 

Clem is busy these days. Before the 
war he sometimes got home early for a 
game of tennis, or met his wife at a cock- 
tail party. Neither tennis nor cocktail 
parties exist now, and Clem has no spare 
time. He works late hours at the Min- 
istry, then gets some supper, dashes back 
to his apartment, stumbles over the furni- 
ture in the darkness, puts up the blackout, 
and sets out again for his A.R.P. post, 
where he is on duty till midnight (unless 
there is a raid, when he may be there till 
morning). 

But Clem and his wife, adding up the 
assets and the liabilities on this third an- 
niversary of the declaration of war, think 
that life is still pretty good. They have 


| lost just about two-thirds of their income. 
| They have had a tragic bereavement— 


Vin’s wife, their much-loved daughter-in- 


law, was killed by machine-gun fire from 
a German raider in the blitz of Septem- 
ber, 1940. Part of their house was de- 
stroyed by a bomb. Most of the time 
they are separated from each other. Vin 
is in hourly danger. All material pleasures 
have been removed—holidays, sports, en- 
tertainment, theaters, good food and wine, 
the car. 


Buz the Germans have not occupied 
Starlings, even though they succeeded in 
destroying the dining-room from the air. 
Vin is still alive, and unwounded. The 
children are in good health—the bombing 
raids of 1940 and 1941 left them un- 
scarred. 

They still have a house of their own 
and can grow fresh vegetables for them- 
selves. Clem has an income, if a small 
one. Mrs. Miniver is young enough and 
strong enough to do all the new jobs that 
fall to her—housework and gardening and 
mending. 

Next winter may be harder than the 
last; there will be less food, probably, 
and less fuel; the blitz may strike again, 
and the news may be even harder to bear. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Miniver are prepared 
for all this. ‘They have seen what the 
war has done to many families, and they 
know just how much they themselves 
have to be thankful for. 


What’s on Your Mind? 


(This article is continued from page 14) 
confined his words to matters that were 
simply said. 

Then came the new ear devices fash- 
ioned so wonderfully that the partially 
deaf can hear the faintest whisper. I 
managed to buy one. I was aglow with 
anticipation. Now, thought I, zow I shall 
hear the pearls of wisdom that will fall 
from the lips of all those with whom I 
come in contact! Mow I shall hear what 
people talk and think about, their philos- 
ophies, their secret ambitions and ideals. 
Now J shall hear of their struggles and 
their failures and be able to sympathize 
with and console them with my own 
philosophies acquired from study and 
contemplations during my long years of 
being partially deaf (I hate the term 
“hard-of-hearing’’). 

I thought that I would be able to 
exchange ideas with people about several 
subjects that vitally interested me, one of 
them being immortality and death. I am 
not interested in this subject in a morbid 
way, mind you, but in a way as to “cause 
and effect”; I reasoned that anything so 
universal and sure would naturally be a 
popular subject. What a surprise to find 
that people shied away from the subject 
in as much embarrassment as though the 
matter was a low experience that could 
never happen to them! 

I was surprised, too, to find that most 
people are bored with the classic stories. 
“Oh, Dickens bores me to tears, and 
Shakespeare is simply impossible!” That 
was the invariable comment if I went 
literary on my friends. 

If it be true as scientists claim that 
no sound is ever lost but goes on and on 


forever, then what a mess of picayune chit- 
chat is cluttering up the ether somewhere! 
Don’t tell me to attend lectures and there 
hear discussed the subjects in which I am 
interested. I want to ¢alk about it in an 
exchange of ideals and theories. I’m not 
a hopeless idealist, because I am interest- 
ed in most anything that is unusual; the 
method of fertilizing land with angle- 
worms, growth of the one-celled amcebe, 
anything—just anything but what they do 
talk about. Ye gods! Operations and 
movie stars, hair-do’s and fingernail polish, 
mud-packs and tomato salads! 

At night, after these days of the ear 
device, I go gladly to my room and re- 
move with alacrity the battery and ampli- 
fier, and there comes over mea peace. I’m 
enwrapped again in that safe, calm velvety 
silence that excludes horns and sirens, 
screechings and roarings and aimless chit- 
chat. I don’t feel bitter at my disillusion- 
ment, only slightly amused to think I’ve 
waited fifty years to hear my fellowmen’s 
voices in conversation, only to learn that 
no one seems to have anything to say 
worth listening to. But I have heard some 
things that raised me to a seventh heaven 
of delight—to wit: the chirp of a robin 
this spring, a frog chorus on the creek at 
night this summer, and this fall the lovely 
chant of the cicadas; and music! 

Missouri 


These Things I Can Do! 


Dow’r forget that this will be a 
better world to live in when I come back,” 
he said, his blue eyes smiling under his blue 
Air Force cap. . . . He isn’t coming back, 
and it is up to me to see that it will be a 
better world because he had to die. 

How? I can’t pilot a bomber and 
avenge his death; nor can I go to sea on 
convoy duty; but there are things, im- 
portant things, which I can do here and 
now. 


First, I can fight myself—the smug, 
luxury-loving person I had grown to be be- 
cause I have lived in comparative safety 
and comfort all my life, and have never 
actually wanted for any necessities. 

I can make a contribution to national 
morale by accepting whatever rationing 
may be necessary, and helping to promote 
it by codperating cheerfully and to the 
best of my ability. Democratic ingenuity 
is providing us with substitute commodi- 
ties in the form of synthetic goods and 
plastics. These I will use and laud the in- 
ventive genius which makes them possible. 
Cotton stockings may not improve my ap- 
pearance, but neither will a sad and com- 


plaining countenance. The first may be a 
necessity; the latter is not. 

Lastly, there is that all-important 
privilege of helping to pay for the victory. 
There are a great many things which I 
used to spend money on without improving 
myself in any way. These I can do with- 
out, and use the money to help swell the 
victory fund. Red Cross enterprises can 
use my spare time. 

The boys in blue and khaki can fight 
our alien enemies, but we alone can fight 
that enemy which can ruin any country. 
Fifth Columnism? No, callous indiffer- 
ence! 

Canada 


(This story is continued from page 39) 
was being broadcast from a studio in 
Moscow, brought smiles to their faces as 
they sat looking at each other. They were 
still listening to the music when Vladimir 
came in and laid a handful of charcoal 
on the fire. 

Sergei looked at his watch. 

“It’s time for us to leave for Bud- 
nya,” he said, getting to his feet quickly. 

Pavlenko reached out and took Ser- 
gei’s hand in both of his. 

“T hope your wife is safe, tovarish,” 
he said kindly. 

Sergei said nothing, but he squeezed 
the hand that was gripping his with such 
fatherly devotion. Then, turning, he 
went out into the night. 

He heard Nikolai call his name from 
somewhere in the darkness ahead, and he 
hurried toward the waiting men. 


Chapter Seven 

Figen nearly two hours of steady 
walking, they left the soggy reed-covered 
ground of Deshva Marsh and entered a 
small birch grove that bordered the rough 
dirt road leading to Budnya. Not a sin- 
gle man had spoken even in a whisper 
since leaving the camp, and in order not 
to lose sight of one another, they walked 
in single file a few feet apart. 

The remainder of the way led over 
rolling snow-glazed fields. 

Silently the men went on toward the 
west, keeping close to the hedges and 
fringes of trees, and watching the horizons 
for the silhouette of a German patrol. 
The Germans usually kept a safe distance 
from the groves both day and night, for 
many of their patrols had been wiped out 
completely by guerrillas sniping from tree 
tops, and confined their activities to the 
bare hills and broad pastures. 

When they were within a mile of 
Budnya, Alexei, who knew the location of 
every house and tree in both the village 
and the surrounding country, led them 
down a steep hill to a stream. Beside the 
stream under several tall willows was a 
one-room straw-thatched hut. When they 


came within sight of the hut, they stopped 
and listened for a long time. 

Leaving the other men in a thicket 
fifty yards from the building, Sergei and 
Alexei crossed the stream and went to the 
door. They listened for several minutes, 
but could hear no sound or movement on 
the inside. 

“Tovarish!” Alexei whispered through 
a crack in the door. There was no an- 
swer, and he raised his voice and -called 
louder: “Tovarish! Tovarish!” 

The old woman who lived there alone 
opened the door cautiously. They could 
see only a portion of her face as she 
looked at them, but as her eyes grew more 
accustomed to the darkness, she opened 
the door wider. Finally she pulled the 
door open, and bending forward, peered 
intently into Alexei’s face. 

“Don’t you know me, ¢ovarish?” he 
asked her. 

“Are you Alexei Ivanovich?” 

“Da, da, da!” 

“Alexei Ivanovich Andreyev of Bud- 
nya?” 

“Da, da, da!” 

“What in the world are you doing 
here, Alexei Ivanovich?” she asked in 
amazement. “I heard that you had been 
hanged and shot and everything else those 
monsters do!” 

“T’m too tough to die yet, tovarish,” 
he said. ‘Let us come inside so we won’t 
be seen.” 

They stepped into the room and the 
woman closed the door and bolted it se- 
curely. There was a warm fire in her 
stove and they went to the corner and 
warmed their hands. 

“Are you hungry, Alexei Ivanovich?” 
she asked. 

“T’m always hungry. And so is my 
friend. We are always ready to eat.” 

She took a dish of gingerbread from 
her cupboard and gave it to them, 

“T wish I could give you some milk,” 
she said, “but the thieving Nemetskies 
drove my cow away.” 

“Did they pay you anything for it?” 

“Pay! Do thieves ever pay for 
what they steal?” 

“How many Nemetskies are there 
in Budnya now?” Alexei asked. 

“T’ve heard there are five hundred,” 
she said. “There may be twice that num- 
ber now. Anyway, the thieves and mur- 
derers have guards and sentries scattered 
everywhere. They are all over: the coun- 
tryside—like rats in a grain-house. They 
come here and tramp mud in my house, 
upsetting my bed and prying into every- 
thing. Every day they come and ask me 
if I have any food.” 
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GUARD AGAINST 


alt you like to be popular—if you 
like to get a “rush”—guard the fra- 
grance of your hair. 


For remember that your scalp per- 
spires, too, and hair absorbs unpleasant 
odors. Check up on your hair-brush, 
your hat, your pillow. 


It’s easy to be on the safe side. Use 
Packers Pine Tar Shampoo regularly. 
It’s especially good for oily hair and 
scalp odors because it contains pure, 
medicinal pine tar. 


This gentle shampoo cleanses thor- 
oughly. The delicate pine scent does its 
work, then disappears—leaving your 
scalp clean and fresh. Don’t be afraid 
of a “nasal close-up’. Start the Packers 
habit tonight. You 
can get Packers Pine 
Tar Shampoo at any 
drug, department or & 
ten-cent store. ; 


. SHAMPOO 


PACKERS | 
Peirce Jar 
SHAMPOO 


LETTERS ARE WEAPONS FOR VICTORY 


Write oon“) awe 


Write cheerfully 


7O GET A LETTER — WRITE A LEXNER 


Were comes Sant Flush’ 


Every application of Sani-Flush cleans 
away unsanitary film and incrustations 
where toilet germs lurk. It flushes away a 
cause of toilet odors. You don’t have to 
scrub. No messy work. Use Sani-Flush at 
least twice a week to keep toilet bowls 
glistening-clean and above suspicion. 
Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordinary 
cleansers. It works chemically. Even cleans 
the hidden trap. (Also cleans out auto ra- 
diators thoroughly.) When used accord- 
ing to directions on the can—Sani- 
Flush cannot injure septic tanks or 
their action and is absolutely safe in 
all toilet connections and auto cool- 
ing systems. Sold everywhere in two 
convenient sizes. The Ton On 
Hygienic Products Com- OO ade a 
‘* = ed by @ 
pany, Canton, Ohio. Good Housekeeping 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS cones BOWLS 
Are You 
MOVING SOON? 


WITHOUT SCOURING 
If you are, please tell us 
about it early, for delay in 
advising us may result in one or 
more issues being sent to your old 
address. In order to avoid loss of 


copies, advise us as soon as you 
know what your new address will 
be and we will make every effort 
to provide uninterrupted service. 
Please be sure to give your old 
address as well as the new one. 
Write to 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
McCall Street Dayton, Ohio 


HOME- BRINGS, BIGGER 
STUDY ecccce eoccce 


Don’tbe caught napping when 
for advancement and more money by training now for the 


Opportunity knocks. Prepare 
job ahead. Free 48-Page Books Tell How. Write for the 
book on the business field you like—or mail us this ad with 
your name and address in the margin. Now, please. 
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“You must be patient, tovarish,” said 
Alexei. “We will kill every one of the 
bandits... Tonight. we will kill some. To- 
morrow night we will kill more. And 
every night more and more will be killed.” 

They went to the door, opening it a 
few inches, and listened. 

“Are there any sentries along the 
path to the village?” Alexei whispered. 

“There are always sentries,”’ she re- 
plied. “But they can be removed, Alexei 
Ivanovich.” . 

He patted her on the shoulder again 
and stepped outside. Soon he and Sergei 
were hurrying toward the thicket. 


Ox more they started out, one be- 
hind the other. After climbing up the 
other side of the hill they crossed a rye- 
field and followed a hedge beside a drain 
ditch. At the foot of the next hill they 
carefully avoided: going close to three 
houses clustered beside a road, and hur- 
ried along the cover of another hedge 
toward the village. 

In a few minutes they could hear the 
hungry dogs howling near Budnya, and 
immediately Sergei spread out the men 
ten feet apart so they would not be easily 
detectéd by sentries. They moved over 
the crusted ground as rapidly as possible, 
at the same time being careful not to 
make any sounds. Suddenly Alexei, in 
front, stopped and spread out his arms. 
Everyone dropped flat on the ground. 

Twenty yards ahead was a lone sen- 
try walking his post. He was moving 
slowly up and down across the path, his 
rifle held stiffly on his shoulder. The 
bayonet blade glistened in the starlight. 

Nikolai and Sergei crawled along the 
path until they reached Alexei. 

“We can’t shoot him,” Sergei whis- 
pered. “That would spread an alarm.” 

Fyodor was beside them. 

“Sentries have to be removed,” Niko- 
lai said. “Even if we circled around him, 
there would be danger of his hearing us 
and shooting at us from the rear.” 

“T’ll take care of him,” Fyodor said. 
“Tt will be as quiet as a leaf falling on 
the ground.” 

“What are you going to do?” Sergei 
asked him. . 

“This,” Fyodor said, taking out his 
knife and opening the blade. “There is 
no better method of killing Nemetskies.” 

He was already laying his grenades 
on the ground beside his rifle and pistol. 
Then without a sound he began crawling 
forward on his stomach, pushing himself 
over the snow while gripping the knife in 
his fist. After a few minutes Fyodor had 
reached the end of the ditch, and they 
could see him rising slowly to his hands 
and knees. The German continued to 
walk up and down across the path, not 
once stopping to look toward them. Fyo- 
dor waited until the sentry turned around; 
then he leaped at the dark figure like an 
agile cat springing at a bird. There was 
scarcely a sound made even when Fyo- 
dor’s body struck the German; but as 
both of them went down, the listeners 
could hear the thud of the two bodies hit- 
ting the ground. In an instant Fyodor’s 
hand went up, there was a brief flash of 
his knife-blade, and a moment later they 
heard a muffled cry from the sentry. 
They could see the German’s boots beat- 
ing the ground, but he was unable to free 
himself from Fyodor’s strangling grip 


around his throat. They saw Fyodor 
strike him a second time; and as the 
knife sank into his throat he ceased to 
struggle. 

Fyodor was getting to his feet when 
Sergei got there. They rolled the Ger- 
man on his back and looked at his face. 
The other men came running up. 

“They’re sending kindergartners here 
now,” Fyodor said. “Look at his face! 
Tll bet the next ones they send here 
won’t even be weaned. They’ll have to 
send their mothers along to nurse them.” 

“There’s one less Nemetski, any- 
way,” Sergei said. “It’s one less, even 
if he was only a boy. He wasn’t born a 
Hitlerite, but he was growing up to be 
one.” 

He took the German’s identification 
papers, as they had been instructed to do, 
so Pavlenko could send them through the 
lines to Moscow... . 

The two long rows of straw-thatched 
houses beside the road was the village of 
Budnya. There was a market square in 
the center of the village, on one side of 
which was an onion-domed church and on 
the other a two-story stone building with 
a slate roof. The stone building had been 
the administrative hall of the village so- 
viet before the Germans came and con- 
verted it into a radio station. 

Sergei was determined to enter the 
village without being detected by the sen- 
tries even if they had to get past two or 
three hundred of them. He knew it could 
be done, because the Red Army instruc- 
tor at the collective farm had demon- 
strated in detail how such a raid could be 
accomplished. 

As they crawled closer and closer to 
the village, they could see the outlines of 
the houses and hear the voices of Ger- 
mans somewhere near by. The larger 
buildings had been taken over by the Ger- 
mans and converted into barracks, but 
the smaller houses, the ones containing 
only one or two rooms, were still occu- 
pied by citizens who had not been killed 
or driven away. They crawled within 
fifty yards of a barracks where a noisy 
group of soldiers was quartered. Sergei 
carefully avoided the building and led 
his men along a hedge. Next they came 
within a few yards of a sentry, but rather 
than risk having him make an outcry, 
they went back to the end of the hedge 
and crawled off in the opposite direction. 

A block from the radio station Sergei 
divided the party into two groups. He 
gave Fyodor directions for meeting the 
rest of them, and the two parties crawled 
off, one going north, and the other going 
east. Sergei’s plan was for the two 
groups to meet on the northeast corner 
of the square and to approach the rear of 
the building separately, so that if one 
group was seen, the other one would still 
have a chance of getting to the door. 

After Fyodor and his three men had 
crossed the street and disappeared be- 
tween two houses, Sergei, Nikolai and 
Alexei began creeping toward the square. 
They went between a high stone wall and 
a one-room house, and in a few minutes 
were within sight of the radio station. A 
guard of eight soldiers could be seen pac- 
ing around the building, and three more 
were stationed on the stone steps leading 
to the front entrance. The rear door, and 
another door opening into the basement, 
were partly in a shadow. To get there, 


they would have to crawl twenty yards 
over the cobbled street from the nearest 
house. 

“Give me the gasoline,” Nikolai whis- 
pered. “I'll get to the basement.” 

“No,” Sergei said. “I want you to 
stay here to protect us. The Nemetskies 
will begin shooting the instant they be- 
come suspicious, and it is your task to 
keep them from suspecting that I’m in 
the basement. I want you to send Fyodor 
behind me with the powder when he 
comes. Now, if I don’t come back, you 
are to save as many men as you can and 
take them back to camp.” 

After waiting five minutes he de- 
cided that Fyodor and his three men had 
had sufficient time in which to reach the 
corner, and so he began crawling over 
the sleet-covered cobbles. Halfway across 
he looked back and saw Fyodor coming 
behind him. 

He lay in the shadow of the steps by 
the rear door, hugging the heavy can of 
gasoline and waiting for Fyodor to make 
his way past the next sentry. 

“We've made it,”’ Fyodor breathed in 
his ear a few minutes later. “The Ne- 
metskies are asleep on their feet.” 

He reached up and lifted the latch 
on the basement door. It swung open 
easily, but it squeaked loud enough to 
bring a sentry running around the corner 
of the building. The German walked into 
the middle of the street and listened for 
a minute, then returned to the front. 

Sergei opened the door enough for 
them to enter, and crawled inside. Fyo- 
dor came behind, squirming over the 
docrsill with the heavy can of powder 
held firmly in his arm. As soon as both 
of them were inside, they closed the door, 
but did not latch it. Then they went 
down the steps, feeling their way in the 
dark over the creaking boards until they 
were standing on the basement floor. 

“Take off the cover,” Sergei whis- 
pered, at the same time opening the can 
of gasoline which he had been carrying. 

He heard Fyodor take the cover off 
the powder can, and without waiting any 
longer, he splashed the gasoline against 
the timbers and ceiling. When the gaso- 
line can was empty, Sergei struck a match 
and held it against a dripping beam. 

The gasoline ignited with a muffled 
roar, and a moment later the entire cellar 
was blazing. They put the can of powder 
at the foot of the steps and hurried up to 
the top. There was not a sentry within 
sight when they opened the door, so they 
ran toward the side of the square where 
the others were waiting. They were half- 
way across when a sentry shouted, and 
almost at the same time, fired from the 
corner of the radio station. The sound of 
the shot had barely died out before bullets 
began whistling through the air. 


“Guerrillas!” a German shouted at 
the top of his voice. ‘The guerrillas 
are here!” 


Chapter Eight 


A WINDOW on the second floor was 
flung open, and one of the radio operators 
leaned out. 

“What’s this?” he shouted. 
happening down there?” 

The heavy clomp of running sentries 
echoed over the cobbled square. 


“What’s 


“Tt’s the guerrillas! The guerrillas 
have come!” 

Rifle-bullets pinged off into the night, 
leaving bright red sparks rising in grace- 
ful arcs from the cobblestones. 

The German on the second floor 
cursed, his voice floating away in a feeble 
flutter of sound. He reached out to close 
the wooden shutter, just as the bullets 
from the other side of the street hit him. 
For a moment he clung to the sill, trying 
to support himself, and then he fell head 
forward to the snow-crusted ground. 


“Help!” a sentry shouted. “For 
God’s sake, send some help quick! The 
guerrillas are everywhere! There are 


hundreds of them! Help! Help!” 

Sergei and Fyodor leaped over the 
stone wall and fell beside Nikolai and 
the other four men, who were firing at the 
sentries as fast as they could reload their 
rifles. Two Germans, besides the radio 
operator who had pitched head-first from 
the window, were lying motionless in the 
street, but others were coming from the 
front of the building. 

“Don’t let them get to the basement,” 
Sergei said. ‘“We’ve got to keep them 
from putting out the fire.” 

“They won’t get to it until it’s hot 
enough to roast them alive,” Nikolai 
said, firing at a crouching figure darkly 
outlined against the snow at the north 
corner of the building. 

A machine-gun began firing tracer 
bullets from the other corner. The orange- 
colored streaks flowed in a swiftly mov- 
ing stream waist-high over the street and 
splattered against the stone wall and near- 
by houses. The machine-gunner could be 
seen kneeling in the snow. Nikolai 
dropped his rifle and reached for a gre- 
nade. He stood up, leaped to the top of 
the wall, and hurled the grenade with all 
his might. There was a greenish flare of 
light, followed by the sound of the ex- 
plosion. The bursting grenade had struck 
the corner of the radio station a few feet 
above the machine-gunner’s head, and a 
jagged hole was torn in the stone and 
mortar. The stream of tracer bullets 
stopped abruptly. The German and the 
overturned gun lay on the ground. 

“The guerrillas are closing in on us!” 
a sentry shouted out of the darkness. 
“They’ve got us surrounded! Why don’t 
we get help? Where are the tanks? 
Where are the machine-gunners?” 

“Keep them away from that door!” 
Sergei ordered. “Don’t let them get any- 
where near it!” 

“Tt’s taking that powder a long time 
to go off,” Fyodor said. “Maybe we 
didn’t set it close enough to the fire.” 

“It'll go,” Sergei said. ‘Keep shoot- 

ing.” 
Somewhere in the darkness on the 
other side of the building the motor of 
an armored car broke into a roar as it 
was warmed up. 

The blaze in the basement suddenly 
burst through the door in a cloud of black 
smoke and red leaping flame. Two sen- 
tries who had been crouching at the corner 
ran toward the fire. They fell face down- 
ward, their bodies slithering over the 
slick icy cobblestones, before they had 
gone more than half the distance. 

“Fire!” a German somewhere inside 
the radio station shouted. “Everything’s 
on fire! Where’s the fire brigade? Get 


1? 


some help, quick! 


STOP CORN? 
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WHENEVER I NEEDED a laxative, I’d take down 
the bottle, pour out a spoonful and hold my nose 
And 


while I swallowed the nasty-tasting stuff. 


how it upset me! It was just too a strong! 
en 


THEN I WENT to the 
other extreme. I tried 
another laxative which 
I thought would be 
easier on me. But the 
medicine only stirred 
me up and left me feel- 
ing worse than before. 
It was just too mild! 


ONE DAY, | GOT a bright idea! I decided to give 
Ex-Lax a trial. It tasted swell—just like fine choc- 
olate! And it was so pleasant to find that it works 
easily and effectively at the same time. Ex-Lax 
is mot too strong, not too mild — it’s just right! 


Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but effective 
in a gentle way! It won’t upset you; won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. No wonder 
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An officer, shouting and cursing, ran 
from one of the dwelling houses on the 
south side of the square. 

“Put out that fire, you dumb louts!” 
he yelled at the sentries. ‘Where’s Ober- 
leutnant Hessel? Where’s the fire-bri- 
gade?” 

He dashed toward the flaming base- 
ment door, buttoning his overcoat collar 
as he ran. He reached the middle of the 
street before pitching forward and falling 
heavily on his face with a startled cry. 

Two Germans on the second floor, 
their escape cut off by the blazing stair- 
case, opened a window and leaped out 
one at a time. Both were dead when their 
bodies thudded on the ground. 

Another officer came running out of 
the darkness and just as he appeared in 
the glow of light from the fire, he stumbled 
over one of the bodies under the window. 
He got to his hands and knees and was 
crawling away when Fyodor, after taking 
careful aim, dropped him in his tracks. 

“They'll never put out that fire now,” 
Nikolai said. “It will break through the 
roof any minute.” 

“We'll stay here as long as we can,” 
Sergei shouted at him. “We’ve got to be 
sure they don’t save any of the radio ap- 
paratus.”’ 

The armored car, firing wildly in 
every direction, raced around the building, 
its tires whining on the icy pavement. 

“They'll bring up tanks if they can 
ever get them started on a cold night like 
this,” Fyodor said. 


“Never mind that,” Sergei said. 
“We'll be out of here before they can 
get ready.” 


The blaze had broken through most 
of the second-story windows and the en- 
tire square was lighted as brightly as day 
by the flames. They could see sleepy- 
faced Germans tumbling out of the bar- 
racks on the south side of the square and 
staring bewilderedly at the burning build- 
ing while strapping on their helmets. Sev- 
eral officers were rushing up and down in 
front of them, shouting orders. 

Machine-guns and automatic rifles be- 
gan firing from the north side of the 
square, and bullets began chipping the 
stone wall. A siren wailed. 

“There goes the partisan raid warn- 
ing.” Fyodor said. 


Rae came running up_ behind 
them. “There’s a patrol coming this way,” 
he said brevthlessly. ‘‘I heard them talk- 
ing on the other side of the field.” 

Sergei ran back with him to the rear 
of the house. They could hear voices 
somewhere in the dark, and in a few min- 
utes they could see half a dozen shadowy 
figures creeping toward them over the po- 
tato field. He sent Alexei to get the other 
men, and when they were all together at 
the corner of the house, he motioned for 
them to follow him. 

He ran toward the north, staying 
close to the sides of the houses and search- 
ing for a way out. He knew they would 
have to cross a street, no matter which 
direction they went, but he wanted to 
keep his men from being exposed to rifle 
fire. They passed several houses and 
were about to dash across a street toward 
open country when a group of ten Ger- 
mans suddenly appeared ahead of them. 
The Germans opened fire at once. They 
fell flat, fumbling for grenades. 


There were half a dozen ear-splitting 
explosions as the grenades burst, so close 
that fragments of steel whistled over their 
heads. Without waiting to find out how 
many Germans had been killed, they ran 
behind the nearest house, and from there 
dashed boldly across the potato fields. 

After going several hundred yards 
they came to a road. There was nothing 
to do but make an attempt to cross it; 
and as they started toward the other side, 
the headlights of a truck burst full upon 
them. They could hear the truck screech- 
ing to a stop, and the sound of fifteen or 
twenty men leaping to the ground. 

They ran back to the ditch along the 
side of the road and began hurling gre- 
nades at the truck. The machine exploded 
with a crash that could be heard all over 
town, and immediately afterward burst 
into flames. The Germans around it were 
perfect targets. They fell one at a time 
as the bullets tore into their bodies. 

Just when it looked as if the way 
were clear, an armored car roared down 
upon them and stopped a few yards from 
the blazing truck. 

They had no choice but to go back 
across the potato field toward the village. 
The armored car, with the help of the light 
from the burning truck, commanded the 
road. Sergei crawled up the side of the 
ditch, motioning to the men. They started 
running across the potato field as the guns 
of the armored car began firing at them. 
Nikolai, who was running beside Sergei, 
suddenly stumbled and fell. The others 
kept on, but Sergei went back to Nikolai. 

“Are you all right, tovarish?” he 
asked. 

“Never mind me,” the political in- 
structor said weakly. ‘We’ve done the 
task we came to do. The radio station 
is burning.” 

“Where are you wounded?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, tovarish. Don’t 
stay here. You must save the rest of the 
men.” 

Sergei dragged him over the hard 
rough ground toward the hedge. The 
armored car had started moving again, 
and as it moved slowly back and forth 
over the road, its guns raked the potato 
field with a relentless stream of fire. 

When he reached the hedge, the other 
men helped him pull Nikolai behind it. 

“Tf we can get you across the road, 
we'll be able to carry you to the country,” 
Sergei said, lifting Nikolai’s head and 
holding it off the cold ground. 

“No, tovarish,’ Nikolai demurred. 
“That’s too dangerous for the others. Do 
nothing that will cost lives. We must 
save as many as we can, because there is 
other work to be done.” 

They partly dragged, partly carried 
Nikolai to a small grove near the hedge. 
The armored car was firing all around 
them without pause. They laid the po- 
litical instructor behind a tree, and put 
his empty cartridge-belt under his head. 

“T wish this hadn’t happened,” Sergei 
said. “In another minute we would have 
been across the road and in the open 
fields.” 

“That’s not important, ¢ovarish,” he 
said weakly. “We burned down the radio 
station.” 

“T won’t leave you here, anyway. We 
won’t let you die.” 

“T have to die sometime, tovarish,” 
he said. “All of us have to die sooner or 


later.” His voice became more firm and 
clear. “I won’t live much longer, Sergei. 
I want you to think of me every time you 
raid the Nemetskies. Each time I want 
you to kill a share for me. You’ll know 
that I’m watching you. It will be just the 
same as if I were there with you. I don’t 
mind dying when I know that you will be 
doing that for us.” 


Kxeeive beside him, Sergei was 
watching the armored car as it moved 
slowly up and down in the road. Though 
Nikolai was dying beside him, Sergei knew 
he should plan what was to be done. The 
Germans in the armored car were waiting 
for help to arrive, and as soon as other 
armored cars or tanks came, an attack 
would be made. He knew the Germans 
would attempt to surround them, so not 
a single one of them would be able to 
escape to the country. 

Fyodor was beside him. 

“They are getting ready to come after 
us, tovarish,” he said. 

“We'll have to break out of here 
somehow,” Sergei said quickly. “We can’t 
hold them off much longer.” 

A loud explosion jarred the ground 
under them. It was the powder blowing 
up in the basement of the radio station. 
When they looked around, they could see 
blazing timbers falling through the air. 

“Why did it take that charge of pow- 
der so long to explode?” Fyodor said. 
“Tt should have gone off a long time ago.” 

“Tt’s done its work, anyway. But 
next time we'll see that it does explode 
sooner.” 

“They won't use that radio station 
again for a long time, just the same,” 
Fyodor said. ‘“That’s the last of that.” 

Sergei felt Nikolai’s hand touch his 
arm. 
“Tovarish,’ he whispered weakly, “I 
want you to tell my wife—” 

His hand fell to the ground. 

“What is it, Nikolai?” Sergei asked 
desperately. ‘What do you want me to 
tell her, tovarish?” 

There was no response. 
stared lifelessly at them. 

“What do you think he was going to 
say?” Fyodor asked. 

“T don’t know,” Sergei said, shaking 
his head. ‘We don’t even know where 
his wife is. She may have gone to Mos- 
cow, or she may have been captured by 
the Nemetskies, or anything could have 
happened to her.” 

A shell exploded several yards away, 
showering them with earth. The armored 
car had stopped, and was firing at them 
from only fifty yards away. 

“We can go after that armored car 
with grenades,” Fyodor said. 

“No. We can’t risk that. We must 
do our best to break out of here.” 

“But it will be easy to knock out 
that car,’ Fyodor said. “I'll go—” 

Sergei pulled him back roughly. 

“You will obey my orders, tovarish,” 
he said sharply. ‘We have got to get out 
of here without taking any risks. More 
armored cars are coming, and—” 

The dynamiter sank to the ground be- 
side them with a groan. When they 
reached him, they saw a gaping wound in 
his chest. He had been struck by a shell- 
fragment. 

“We are going out!” Sergei said. 
“Follow me!” 


His eyes 


He began crawling along the hedge 
parallel to the road, watching the armored 
car and listening to the sound of the fast- 
approaching reinforcements. At the end 
of the hedge they crawled over a small 
potato field. Several tanks and armored 
cars were coming down the road. 

They ran several hundred yards be- 
fore stopping. The tanks and armored 
cars had stopped near the burning truck, 
and the road beside them was clear. They 
ran across it, and when all five of them 
were safely on the other side, Sergei led 
them between two houseseand started run- 
ning toward the open country. They 
passed the rear of the house, but Sergei 
suddenly stopped and looked back. 

There, standing erectly against the 
side of the house, was a sentry. Sergei 
could not believe his eyes when he saw 
the sentry standing there with his rifle held 
rigidly across his chest. 

Fyodor walked up to the sentry and 
poked him in the stomach with his pistol. 

“Surrendered! Surrendered!” the 
German said excitedly. 

“Surrendered?” Sergei repeated in- 
credulously, bending forward and looking 
into the sentry’s frightened face. 

“Don’t kill me!” 

“You're crazy!” Fyodor told him. 

“You can’t surrender to partisans!’ 
; The German held out his rifle, placing 
it in Sergei’s hands. He unbuckled his 
cartridge-belt. 

“How many troops are there in Bud- 
nya, Nemetski?” Sergei asked. 

“Seven hundred,” he said. 

“How many tanks and armored cars?” 

“T don’t know exactly. I think there 
are about fifty.” 

The searching party moved slowly 
along the road, firing into the fields on 
both sides. 

“Why are you fighting us, Nemetski?” 

The German hesitated for a,moment. 

“Der Fiihrer—” 

“How old are you, anyway?” 

“Sixteen,” he said promptly. 

“How long in the army?” 

“Five months.” 

“Were you conscripted, or did you 
volunteer?” 

“T was asked to volunteer.” 

Fyodor put his pistol back into his 
belt and drew out his knife. Sergei held 
his arm. 

“Why did you surrender to us?” Ser- 
gei asked. “I thought all Nemetskies 
would rather die than surrender to Rus- 
sians.” 

“T don’t want to fight any more. All 
my friends have been killed at the front. 
I want to go home.” 

“T think he’s trying to trick us,” 
Fyodor said sharply. “I don’t trust any 
Nemetski.” 

“This boy is all right,” Sergei said. 
“He’s scared. He’s just like any sixteen- 
year-old boy. He shouldn’t be so anxious 
to talk and give information to the enemy, 
but that’s because he’s excited. The po- 
litical instructor at my collective farm 
said Italian boys of sixteen and seven- 
teen did the same thing when they sur- 
rendered in Spain during the Civil War. 
Any sixteen-year-old boy is loyal to his 
country, but they get excited and talk too 
much at a time like this. When this boy 
says he wants to go home, he rneans it.” 

“Just the same,” Fyodor said, “he’s a 
Nemetski, and—” 


“Tf we spare your life, will you do 
exactly as I tell you?” Sergei asked. 

“Ja!” the boy said eagerly. 

“Then walk toward the east until you 
meet the Red Army. Walk only at night 
and hide during the day. Don’t let your- 
self be seen. When you reach the Red 
Army, say that the partisans took you 
prisoner and sent you to them. You won’t 
be harmed. You'll have plenty to eat, and 
a warm place to sleep at night.” 

“T will obey!” he said gratefully. 

“Tf you don’t do exactly as I told 
you, the next time we capture you, it will 
be different. You’d better hurry!” 

Sergei was not certain, but he thought | 
he saw tears flowing down the boy’s cheeks 
as he turned and walked away rapidly 
toward the east. Once, after he had gone | 
a few yards, he looked back over his 
shoulder with a hurried grateful glance. 


Chapter Nine 

oe lay prone on the hard ground, 
his heart pounding like a fist against his 
chest and his mind racing with uneasiness. 
He could remember almost every word the 
Red Army instructor had told him about 
guerrilla fighting. The workers at the 
kolkhoz had been taken into the fields and 
woods every Sunday during the spring and 
shown how to surround small groups of 
the enemy, how to dynamite bridges, how 
to mine fields, how to destroy tanks and 
trucks with hand grenades and bottles of 
gasoline, and how to protect themselves 
while firing from slight cover. Then in 
the evenings the political instructor had 
told them why they must fight the enemy. 
They must fight for three reasons; first 
for their fatherland, next for their homes | 
and, for what to Sergei now seemed to be | 
the most immediate of all, their lives. | 

He turned over on his side and looked 
toward the village. The red glow in the 
sky over the square hung like an unex- | 
tinguishable symbol. On the ground, 
around him, the four remaining men wait- | 
ed for some word from him. He did not 


know what to tell them; they still had not | . 


been able to determine whether the Ger- 
mans knew where they were lying, but 
Sergei knew that sooner or later one of 
the patrols would see them. More ar- 
mored cars had arrived, and several tanks 
were crashing toward them over the frozen 
ground. The tanks were dashing out into 
the potato fields, suddenly turning sharp- 
ly and roaring back again to the road. 

Fyodor came sliding over the ground 
toward him. 

“Let’s start shooting at them, ¢o- 
varish,” he whispered. “I can pick them 
off faster than they can come.” 

“No,” Sergei said firmly. “Our rifle- 
flashes would give us away. We've got to 
make a dash for the country as soon as we 
get a chance.” 

One of the tanks swung toward them, 
its tread rattling over the hard ground. 
Sergei reached for a grenade. The tank | 
was moving at a speed of twenty miles an 
hour, and if it did not change its course, 
it would crush them under its treads in 
another minute. Sergei set the fuse on 
the grenade. 

“Throw the grenades!” he ordered. 

He hurled the grenade from his hand 
with all his might. The onrushing tank 
was coming directly toward them, loom- | 
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ing bigger and bigger with each flap of its 
treads. After his grenade had gone hurt- 
ling through the air, he could hear three 
or four others whirring over his head. The 
tank was less than fifteen yards away when 
the first grenade exploded against its side. 
A moment later one of the others struck 
the gun-turret, shattering the steel plate 


| and sending a large sheet of it crashing to 


At almost the same instant 
grenade exploded against the 
right-hand tread. The tank by then was 
so close that Sergei and Fyodor began 
crawling out of its path, but the broken 
tread whipped through the air, slapping 


the ground. 


| the ground with a sound like a gigantic 


chain flailing the frozen earth, and the ma- 
chine went clattering off to one side out 


‘of control. 


Sergei got to his feet, waving his arm 
for the men to follow him. Just then the 
crippled tank crashed into a tree and 
turned over on its side. The hatch was 
knocked open, and the Germans inside 
made muffled shouts for help. The other 
tanks were several hundred yards away, 
but they turned and roared toward the 
potato field. The sound of the bursting 
grenades and the crash of the tank against 
the tree brought the Germans in the road 
racing and shouting over the fields. Fy- 
odor stopped and hurled a last grenade at 
the wrecked tank. 

They were several hundred yards 
from the wheat field that lay on the long 
sloping hill in the east. A patrol began 
firing at them from the left, and machine- 
guns in the road were spraying the ground 
with bullets. After going a short distance, 
they paused in the cover of a thicket. 

A flare lighted up the field behind 
them, and another patrol began firing 
across the field. 

“We can fight them!” Fyodor said, 
grabbing Sergei’s arm. 

“Not without grenades and ammuni- 
tion.” Sergei said. 

“Seven hundred Nemetskies fighting 
five Russians,” he said scornfully. 

“Four Russians, tovarish.”’ 

Fyodor looked around, silently count- 
ing heads. One of the men lay motionless 
in the snow. 

‘Are you here, Alexei?” 

“The bandits can’t shoot straight 
enough to hit me.” said Alexei’s voice. 

“Konstantin?” 

There was no answer. 

“Mikhail?” 

“T’m here!” said the boy who had 
“Tl still 


? 


“You'll be here by yourself then,” 


| Sergei said, “because the rest of us are 
/ leaving. Hurry!” 


They left the thicket and followed a 
hedge growing waist-high along the foot 
of the hill. As they ran, they bent over 
as low as they could, keeping well hidden 
behind the hedge. They could hear the 
Germans banging on the steel sides of the 
overturned tank with crowbars, and try- 


‘ing to free the men trapped inside before 
the machine burst into flames. 


They finally reached the top of the 


“hill without being seen, and without paus- 
{ing to look back, they continued running 


toward a road leading southward toward 
the marsh. They reached the road and 
stopped to listen before crossing it. In 
the darkness they could hear a truck 
crawling slowly up the steep grade. There 


were no lights visible, but in a few mo- 
ments they could see it outlined against 
the horizon. 

When the truck came up to the top of 
the hill, Fyodor leaped down into the road 
and sprang like a cat at the driver. 

“Guerrillas!” the German beside the 
driver shouted. 

Fyodor flung the driver into the road 
and slashed at the German who had 
yelled. By the time the others got there 
to help him, both Germans were dying in 
the road. Fyodor stopped the truck by 
jerking on the brakes. 

Sergei climbed into the back of the 
truck, 

“It’s as empty as a priest’s pocket- 
book,” he said. “There’s nothing in it.” 

“These Nemetskies make me sick,” 
Fyodor said. “Either they drive around 
with empty trucks, or else they go around 
with loads of canned fish.” 

“At least we can ride init. Let’s go!” 

They all got in and turned the truck 
around and started down the hill. After 
going half a mile they came to a fork in 
the road. A sentry stepped out of the 
darkness ahead. 

“Halt!” he ordered. 

Sergei shot the truck ahead, knocking 
down the German as though he were a 
stick of wood. The truck rolled over him 
before he could cry out again. Another 
sentry shouted from the side of the road, 
and a moment later the headlights of an 
armored car flashed on. They drove 
down the road as fast as the truck would 
go, while machine-gun bullets plunged into 
the wooden body. 

Presently the armored car could be 
seen coming down the road behind them, 
its guns making reddish flashes like 
splotches of luminous paint against the 
black curtain of night. 

“What will we do?” one of the men 
shouted at Sergei. “We can’t fight it out 
with them empty-handed. All my gre- 
nades and cartridges are gone.” 

“Get ready to jump!” Sergei said. 
“At the next curve we'll jump out and let 
the truck crash.” 

After they jumped, they lay in the 
ditch until the armored car had roared 
past; then they ran across the field. 

At the top of the hill they stopped 
and looked back. The Germans were 
around the overturned truck, shooting into 
the fields on both sides of the road. Be- 
yond them a pale red glow tinted the sky 
over Budnya. Snow began floating down 
around them like little white feathers. 

Sergei slung his rifle over his back 
and looked down at the excited Germans 
in the road. 

“They are shooting at snowflakes, 
Fyodor,” he said. 

Turning, he started walking slowly 
toward the marsh, the other three men fol- 
lowing silently one behind the other. 


Chapter Ten 


P wcariee was sitting in a lean-to on 
the south slope of the ridge, gazing into 
infinity. His pot of tea was boiling beside 
him, and the morning sun was shining full 
on his lean tanned face. The marsh was 
flat and unbroken, and where it disap- 
peared over the horizon, it looked as if it 
were the beginning of a limitless new 
world. 


The far-away look in Pavlenko’s eyes 
was steady and unchanging. All morning 
he had been thinking of his family. His 
only son was in the Red Army, and he had 
not heard from him since the war started. 
His daughter had joined a guerrilla brigade 
near the village where she was <eaching in 
an elementary school, two hundred miles 
to the north; and he had not heard from 
her either, since the Germans came. The 
last he had seen of his wife was when the 
Germans knocked down the door of his 
house and carried him away. 

His son and daughter, if they were 
still alive, could take care of themselves; 
but his wife was old. He remembered the 
look of fear and anxiety on her face as 
her eyes followed him out of sight that 
day. There had been no word from her, 
and no one had been able to bring him 
any news. He did know, however, that 
the Germans had burned all the houses in 
their village, which meant that if his wife 
were alive, she would have to exist as best 
she could in a forest. He was afraid she 
would not survive many weeks alone in a 
damp cave. He did not believe he would 
ever see her alive again. 


Au around him men were at work 
completing the camp before tne ground 
froze solid. When winter came, in an- 
other week or two, it would be almost im- 
possible to dig the caves with the few 
shovels they possessed. Some of the 
men were hewing logs to be used as sup- 
ports for the roof of earth and boughs 
that would cover the underground rooms; 
some were camouflaging the observation- 
tower that had been erected in the top of 
the tall tree that grew on the highest 
point of the ridge; and others were lining 
a baking-oven with green and white tile 
that had been carried on shoulders to the 
marsh from one of the near-by villages. 

At the foot of the slope, less than a 
hundred yards from Pavlenko’s lean-to, a 
group of women bent over a poo! of water. 
They were washing clothes for the men. 
All of them were wearing dark heavy 
winter dresses and thick felt boots. A 
short distance away another group was 
boiling long strips of white cloth which, 
when thoroughly sterilized and dried, 
would be used for dressing and bandages 
for the wounded. All the women had ar- 
rived during the night. They had come 
from widely scattered villages between 
the Dnieper and Deshva Marsh, and al- 
though one of them was from Ivanovka, 
she had heard nothing of Natasha... . 

The sun was two hours high when 
Sergei reached the camp. He had walked 
slowly up the long slope on the north 
side of the ridge, his legs so tired he 
could barely move them from one step 
to the next. Fyodor had fallen behind, 
and the other two men were still slogging 
through the marsh half a mile from the 
camp. 

When Sergei reached the end of the 
path, he stopped and looked up from the 
ground. Vladimir, who had been wait- 
ing all morning at the top of the path, 
came running toward him. The boy was 
breathless with excitement. Sergei sat 
down on the ground and smiled while the 
boy’s questions tumbled from his lips in 
an almost endless procession. Vladimir 
wanted to know where they had been, 
what they had seen, what they had done, 
how many Germans they had killed, and 


on and on. Sergei could only smile and 
nod his head as long as Vladimir thought 
of one question after another. 

“Do you choke ‘sentries to death, or 
is it better to hit them over the head 
with a pistol?” 

Sergei leaned back against a tree. 

“How high do you count after setting 
a grenade fuse before you throw it? Do 
all the Nemetskies have automatic rifles? 
Do you get hungry while you are fighting 
Nemetskies?” 

Sergei put an arm around the boy’s 
neck and drew him tight against his chest. 
Even when his face was buried against 
Sergei’s coat, he continued mumbling un- 
intelligibly. Sergei held him in a fierce 
grip until he quieted down. 

“You don’t think much about those 
kinds of things while you’re out there, 
tovarish,” he said, releasing the boy. “It’s 
just a lot of hard work.” 

“Tll_ bet I'd think about them, no 
matter what I was doing,” Vladimir said 
excitedly. 

Sergei got up. 

“You'll have to wait until you’re old 
enough to go and find out all those things 
yourself,” he said, putting his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder and shaking him playfully. 

“That’s what I want to do, tovarish!” 
he said quickly. “I want to be a partisan 
and go—” 

“You are too young yet, Vladimir.” 

“T’m not too young! I’m as strong 
as aman! Just feel how big my muscles 
are! I can fight Nemetskies as good as 
anybody!” 

“T don’t think Pavlenko would let 
you.” 
Vladimir was silent for a moment. 
Then he grabbed Sergei’s arm with both 
of his hands and began tugging at him. 

“Will you ask Tovarish Pavlenko to 
let me go with you the next time? Will 
you? Please, tovarish!” 

Sergei put his arm around the boy’s 
shoulders and patted him affectionately. 

“You do your duties well in camp,” 
he said sympathetically, “and one day be- 
fore you know it you’ll be big enough to 
go.” 

They walked across the ridge toward 
Pavlenko’s lean-to. When they were sev- 
eral yards from it, Vladimir stopped and 
watched Sergei go down the path. Sergei 
looked back and waved at him, and 
Vladimir smiled hopefully. 

Pavlenko looked up. 

“Did you burn down the radio sta- 
tion in Budnya?” he asked immediately. 

“We carried out your order, tovarish 
brigadier.” 

Pavlenko’s face beamed with a broad 
warm smile. He motioned for Sergei to 
sit down on the pile of spruce boughs and 
reached for the teapot. He poured two 
cups full before saying anything else. 
Sergei could see Pavlenko’s eyes spar- 
kling with excitement. He took the cup 
from the brigadier and sipped the hot 
fragrant tea thirstily. . 

“The Nemetski radio station was de- 
stroyed,’ Sergei said quickly when he 
saw Pavlenko’s inquiring stare. 

“Good! Very good!” 

“We burned it to the ground. There 
is nothing left of it.” He stopped and 
looked down at the steaming tea in his 
cup. “But three of us did not come back. 
They were killed.” 

Pavlenko nodded soberly. 
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“Some of us must die in order for 
our fatherland to live,” he said in a low 
voice. “Those of us who die give their 
lives so the rest of us will be free.” 

There was silence between them for 
a long time. They both looked down at 
the coals under the pot of tea. The 
group of women around the pool of water 
below them were talking in a low murmur. 
Sergei did not hear them at first but pres- 
ently he raised his head and looked down 
at the bottom of the ridge with a startled 
expression. He turned to Pavlenko ques- 
tioningly. 

Pavienko, knowing the unasked ques- 
tion on his lips, shook his head slowly 
from side to side. 

“Are you sure my wife didn’t come?” 
Sergei said. “Are you sure none of them 
is named Natasha?” 

“TI spoke to them about her,” he re- 
plied. “They have heard nothing.” 

“But if they could get here, why 
couldn’t Natasha?” 

He looked appealingly at Pavlenko. 
The brigadier shook his head, at the same 
time reaching out and laying his warm 
friendly hand on Sergei’s. He did not at- 
tempt to answer any other way. 


Veen suddenly appeared before 
them, carrying a double handful of char- 
coal which he laid carefully over the 
glowing coals under the pot. 

“Every time the sun sets, there is 
, another chance to escape,” Pavlenko told 
him. “As long as the sun follows its 
path, there is hope for her.” 
Vladimir filled the teapot with fresh 
water and left. 

“T haven’t given you a full report on 
our raid yet,” Sergei said. “You will 
want to know about it.” 

Pavlenko nodded. 

Sergei explained to Pavlenko how they 
got the blaze started and the means they 
used to prevent the Germans from saving 
any of the radio apparatus. After he 


had finished, Pavlenko leaned back, his 
face beaming with satisfaction. 

“That’s going to. be-a good message 
to send to the Red Army. Now, the Red 
Army will be able to move quickly and 
secretly, and the counterattacks will be 
more effective. The Nemetskies have been 
gaining much ground—too much ground.” 

He paused and poured tea into their 
three cups. 

“The enemy has been moving steadily 
forward for three days and two nights. 
That’s why the destruction of the radio 
station in Budnya was so important.” 

“Then the news is not good?” Sergei 
asked. 

“No, tovarish,” Pavlenko said grave- 
ly. “It is not good.” 

All three of them sat silently, look- 
ing at the glowing coals under the teapot. 

“Tf the news is not good, then we 
will fight harder than ever,” Sergei said. 
“We'll fight so hard it will make the news 
good. If we haven’t killed enough Ne- 
metskies, we will kill more and more and 
then the news will have to be good.” 

“Then you can soon change the 
news,” Pavlenko said solemnly, his eyes 
grave and piercing in the shadow of his 
heavy brows. 

“How?” 

“T have another task for you, to- 
varish. It wili not be easy. You may lose 
your life. But you will not fail.” 

“T won't fail!” 

“This time you will take only one 
man with you—Fyodor, if you choose—” 

“Of course—Fyodor!” 

A twig cracked behind the lean-to with 
a muffled sound as though it had been 
stepped on. Sergei turned his head slight- 
ly and from the corner of his eye saw 
Vladimir leaning forward and _ listening. 

“You will go to the paved highway, 
where the main railroad line runs, and re- 
main as long as necessary,” Pavlenko told 
them. “This is the town of Vyndomsk. 
The citizens who are still there will help 
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you. They will feed you, give you a 
place to sleep, and help you in any way 
you ask. You are to call on the citizens 
to help you. in Vyndomsk just as you 
would here at the camp. The Nemetskies 
have been very ruthless there, and so we 
must be ruthless toward them. You will 
destroy one thing after another—anything 
that is of any value to the enemy.” 

“This sounds better all the time!” 
Fyodor said. 

“You will cross the boloto and go 
directly north over the hills. There will be 
patrols aloug the way, but you will be able 
either to remove them or to go around 
them. Vyndomsk is closer to the front 
than Budnya, and much more important 
to the enemy. All of their supplies and re- 
placements for the central front pass 
through Vyndomsk, either on the railroad 
or the highway. They have storehouses 
of food and ammunition there; they have 
large quantities of equipment. Nearly 
everything used on the front against our 
Red Army passes through Vyndomsk or 
is kept in reserve there.” 

“But are there 
there?” Fyodor said. 

“Thousands of them. Replacements 
are quartered in the town before being 
sent to the front. They come in by train 
every night. Besides, the staff head- 
quarters for the sector is located there, 
which means you will see many officers.” 

“Y’m ready to leave now,” Fyodor 
said excitedly. “There’s no use in wait- 
ing all day—” 

“Go to your rest, tovarish,’ Pavlenko 
laughed, shaking his head. “And may 
your spirits be as high when you wake up 
as they are now.” 

Fyodor got up reluctantly. ; 

- Sergei was getting to his feet when 
Vladimir appeared beside him, The boy 
looked up at him appealingly. 

“Did you ask tovarish brigadier if I 
could go with you?” he whispered. 

Sergei shook his head. 

“Please, tovarish! Please ask him!” 

The boy waited several moments, and 
then walked off silently. 

“Vladimir wants me to take him 
along,” he told Pavlenko. 

“T know. He’s been begging to go 
every day since he came here. I admire 
his persistence, but I’m afraid he is still 
too young. He’s only a boy.” 

Sergei looked around. Vladimir was 
standing several yards away under a tree 
beside the path watching him. 

“The Nemetskies butchered his whole 
family before his eyes—his mother and 
father, his brothers and sisters. First they 
were bayoneted, and while they were still 
alive, the fiends poured oil over their 
bodies and burned them. Vladimir dug a 
grave and tried to bury them, but the 
Nemetskies carried him away in a truck 
before he could move the bodies.” Pav- 
lenko paused and looked out over the 
marsh. “No. I don’t want anything to 
happen to Vladimir. He’s like my own 
son to me now.” 
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BY ANGELO PATRI 


Thou to Whom the mysteries of a child’s heart and mind are 

open, teach me how to reach them. Enable me to help these 
children in my care to know themselves and to reverence the good 
that is in them. 

Grant me the grace of humility before the tremendous task I 
face. Let no pride of place or authority dishonor my service. 
Teach me to walk humbly in the footsteps of the great Teacher, 
loving, serving, teaching, giving all and withholding nothing in the 
service of these children. 

Give me wisdom to deal with them. Grant that I may not in 
haste or impatience wound or distress one needlessly. Let me re- 
member their childishness and be gracious to its helplessness. 

Give me the wit to discern their needs and to supply them be- 
fore they feel the lack, so that growing up may be natural for them. 

Give me understanding, that I may see beyond their difficulties 
to their strengths, and so guide and direct them that they may grow 
strong in overcoming, powerful through endurance, skillful through 
experience. 

Among these children are the leaders of tomorrow, the day to 
be born out of this war’s terrible travail. Enlighten me to the 
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needs of that day, that I may help these children to strengthen and 
develop their powers, so they may act wisely and honorably in their 
day. 

Sweep clear my mind of every prejudice, every selfishness. 
Instruct my ignorance. Destroy my fear. Open my heart and mind 
to the new ways of the future, to the new ideas of living. Let me 
welcome the unfamiliar,. unknown good of the future, so that I may 
offer it to these coming leaders, who must in their turn carry this 
nation’s welfare on their spiritual power. Help me so to lead and 
inspire them that their minds shall be fortified, their intelligence 
illumined, their understanding of human needs be akin to Thine 
own, 

Let me be quick to feel their doubt and fear, and prompt to 
relieve, encourage and uphold them in their faith in righteousness, 
in good deeds, in the eternal power of truth. 

Fill my heart with love for them, for my work, for all of life, 
that I may remain forever in communion with the Infinite Mind, 
and share its peace and beauty with all about me. 

I am a teacher, and would do Thy will in the service of the 
children of my own people, of this my beloved country. I put my 
trust in Thee, Father of all the world. Amen. 
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Four years high school. Secretarial, Fine Arts. Safe, health- 
ful location in Shenandoah Valley, near Skyline Drive. 
Spacious grounds. Happy social life. All sports. Private 
stable. Indoor and outdoor pools. Catalog on request. 

Wm. B. Gates, M. A., Pres., Box R-12, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 
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For 75 yrs. one of America’s famous schools for 
irls & young women, Accredited Jr. Coll. & H.S, 
cademic, vocational, cultural courses, Sports. 


Robert Lee Durham, Pres., Box 978, Buena Vista, Va. 
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ENDOWED Junior College and High School. Accredited. 
Music, Art. Speech. Dramatics. Home Economics. Physical 
Education. Secretarial, Library Science. Riding. Founded 
1884. Moderate rates. Summer Camp: V.I. Ranch. Cata- 
log. H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 145, Bristol, Va. 


STRATFORD 


In healthful Piedmont, Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and High School. Develops personalities 
and aptitudes. Fine Arts, Secretarial, Kinder- 
garter. Journalism, Home Econ., etc. Sports. 
‘or ‘‘Intimate Glimpses’’ and Catalog, address: 


John C. Simpson, Pres., Box R, Danville, Va. 


GULF PARK COLLEGE 


By-the-Sea. For girls. Accredited Junior College. Also 3-yr. 
college preparatory. Music, Art, Speech Arts, Home 
Economics, Secretaryship. Outdoor sports all year. Riding, 
golf, aviation, dancing, salt water sports, fresh water pool. 
Catalog. Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


>FASSIFERN 


School for girls—college preparatory and grades. Stimulating 
climate—2250 ft. elevation. Courses in Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Secretarial, also ‘‘Personality & Charm.’’ Riding. Camp 
Greystone nearby for sports. For illustrated catalog, address: 
Jos. R. Sevier, D.D., Pres., Box C, Hendersonville, N. C. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


V2CNUQUL. coviese FoR WOMEN 


Foothills Blue Ridge Mts, Altitude 1250 ft. A. B., B.M. 
and B.S. degrees and Junior College diploma. Music, dra- 
maticart, Home Economics, physical education, Secretarial. 
350 acre campus. Riding, canoeing, all sports. Attractive 
social life, Catalog: —Brenau, Box F-12, Gainesville, Ga. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 
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MARYLAND COLLEGE 


Non-sectarian. Estab. 1853. A.B., B.S. Degrees 
and Certificates. Liberal & Fine Arts, Merchan- 
dising, Home Ec., Music, Speech, Kind. Tr., 
Sect.’l., War courses. Riding, Sports, Catalog. 


Near Baltimore. Box R-12, Lutherville, Md. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Junior College—Career Schools 
‘Terminal courses in Physical Educa- 
tion, Kindergarten, Speech, Radio, 
Dancing. Interior Decoration, Com: 
Art, Fashion Design. Merchandising. 
Secretarial Courses 1 and 2 yr. 
Swimming. Riding. Sports. Campus. 
Fireproof Dormitory. Catalog. 
ROCK CREEK PARK ESTATES, Box R, Washington, D. C. 
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Accredited. Also 2-year Junior College. Modernized curric- 
ulum prepares for civic and_ social leadership. Secretarial. 
Special work in Music, Art. Sports. Near St. Louis. Catalog. 
Harry M. Gage, Pres., Box 1042, St. Charles, Mo. 


M 0 N T | C E L L Select Limited Enrollment 


Founded in 1835 
Distinguished, accredited junior college and 2 year pre- 
baratory. Special courses. Cultural training amid true 
American traditions. Excellent faculty. 300 acres ior 
sports. Riding. Swimming, Beautiful buildings. Near 
St. Louis and Chicago. Catalog. 

George I. Rohrbough, Pres., Box R., Alton, Illinois 
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ANNA HEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Est. 1887. College Preparatory, General Post Graduate 
Courses. Accredited—East and West. Lower School. Out- 
door life the year round. Tennis. Swimming. Hockey. Rid- 
ing. A homelike school in a college town. Week-end camp- 
ing on 25 acre ranch in Santa Cruz Mts. 

T. R. HYDE, M.A. and LEA G. HYDE, B.A., Co-principals. 
2500R Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


In every part of the country there are excellent Schools 
accepting little boys and girls of kindergarten age, carrying 
them through their grammer grades delivering them into 
the preparatory schools unusally well equipped to derive 
the most from their future education, 


In writing for catalogues, 
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FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious Liv- 

Ing. Music, Art, Expression. Upper and Lower Schools. 

Graduate Course Secretarial Science. Joyous outdoor 

recreation. Riding included. New fireproof Buildings. 

Mr. &Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 125, Vassalboro, Me. 
Wd Ten miles from Boston. Two years 
after high school. Academic, Home 

Ec., Secretarial, Merchandising, Fashion Design, Pre-nurs- 


ing, Art, Music, Photography. All sports, riding. Catalog. 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., President, 149 Woodland Rd., Auburndale, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, CAREERS 


College of Practical Arts and Letters, a select college for 
women within a co-educational university. 1, 2, and 4 year 
courses: Sec’l, Com’! Sci., Home Ec., Applied Art, Journal- 
istic Writing, Merchandising, Med. Sec’l. Dorms, Catalog. 
T. Lawrence Davis, Dean, 30 Garrison St., Boston, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


Fifty years of New England traditions, Near Boston, Thorough 
college preparation, One year intensive review for college. Gen- 
eral course with electives in secretarial training, home economics, 
music, art, anddramatics. All sports with riding. Swimming pool. 
Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay, Principal 
Box R, Lowell, Massachusetts 


THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


Facing Smith College campus. Successfully prepares for 
Smith and other colleges. Accredited. Courses meet newest 
college entrance requirements. Exceptional work in_ music, 
art, drama, secretarial. Riding, all sports. 64thyear, Catalog. 
Mrs. G. W. Emerson, Prin., 41 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 
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NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 
—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Briarcliff 


Edgewood Park wan n'y. 


College preparatory, advanced courses in liberal and fine 
arts, secretarial scierce, medical asst., home ec., dramatics, 
journalism, photography, interior decoration, merchandising, 
kindergarten. Riding, golf, Box R, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


DREW SEMINARY 


For Girus. Accredited college preparatory, general courses. 
Music, art, secretarial, dramatics. On beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. Student government. All sports—riding, Gym- 
nasium. 54 acres, Separate Junior School. 76th year. 
Catalog, Dr. H. E. Wright, Pres., Box R, Carmel, N. Y. 
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WASSOOKEAG SCHOOL 


Operated on a year-round schedule since 1928. Col- 
lege candidates can save a year. New courses begin 
September, February, and July. Separate summer 
and winter campuses. 

Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster 


SCHOOL 


Dexter, Maine 


ADMIRAL BILLARD 
xk * ACADEMY 


Graduates now attending college, Coast Guard Acade- 
my, Annapolis, Merchant Marine. Fully accredited. 
Self discipline, naval training, uniforms, drills. 
Cruises in famous schooner YANKEE, Cadets 
from 19 states. Catalogue. New London, Conn. 


Revised program offers individual attention, op- 
portunity for accelerated progress in line with 
new college Imission plans. Special courses. 
Sports, activities. Separate Junior School. Catalog. 


HESHIRE AC Cheshire, Conn. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
JUNIOR 


VERMONT COLLEGE 


Wide choice in Liberal, Practical Arts and Sciences. Co-ed. 


Individual instruction and guidance. Journalism, Home 
Ec., Accounting, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, icro- 
Technique, Bacteriology. Music, Dramatics. Gym. All 


Sports. Skiing. skating. In the heart of Vermont. Catalog. 
JOHN R. KINGSLEY, A.M., PRES., MONTPELIER, VT- 
Barnstable, 


EASTBOURNE — 


offers your child a Grade A Public School education, combined 
with advantages of refined family life with small group of chil- 
dren. Resident nurse. Special care for delicate children. Camp in 
summer. Fee $35.00 per month. References. Apply 


CONSTANCE P. LOVELL Barnstable, Mass. 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
A School for Boys 


CROW HIL and Girls 6 to 12 


Offering a sound education under thoroughly competent 
teachers in home atmosphere. Open all year with changed 
activities during vacations. 100 acres, Farm life, gardening, 
riding and pets. 2 hours from New York. Catalog. 

Mrs. R. Chase Crowley, Director, Rhinebeck, New York 


THE HUTCHINSON SCHOOL 


A country boarding school for children from 5 to 12. Health- 
ful Location— Attractive and home-like. Reasonable rates. 
Address: — Mrs. G. M. Hutchinson, Principal, New Windsor, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


BANCROFT 


Year-round scientific training; L 
retarded or emotionally unstable children. 
psychiatric supervision. Enrollment limited. 


BOX 395 @ JENZIA C. COOLEY, Prin. @ 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


For boys and girls with educational or emotional difficulties 
» . . Pre-school to young adults... . Separate units... 
A service available to students, their parents, and physicians. 


Address Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box 10, Devon, Pa. 


School at Haddonfield, N .J. 
Camp at Owl's Head, Maine 
individual programs for 


Medical and 
Catalogue. 


Est. 1883 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Regain Perfect Speech if you 


STAMMER 


Every stammerer should haye the new 128 page book 
“‘Stammering, Its Cause and Correction.”’ Sent free 
to stammerers. It describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for the scientific correction of stammering and stutter- 
ing. Method successfully used at Bogue Institute for 
41 years—since 1901. Endorsed by physicians. Write 
for full information. No obligation. Benjamin N. 
Bogue, Dept. 1445, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


+,+,The School of Distinction . .. is proud 


that “in this national emergency its policy of 


educating and training young American gentle- 
men need not be changed. For catalog address 
16 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MANLIUS 


Accredited college preparatory with military train- 
ing. Also 7th, 8th grades. Graduates in 60 colleges. 
R.O.T.C, Aviation ground course. All sports. Famous 
for skiing. Catalog. Brig. Gen. A. L. Singleton, 
U.S.A. (ret.). Supt., Box 5122, Manlius, N. Y. 

MILITARY 


PEEKSKILL ACADEMY 


Founded 1833. Military since 1857. Graduates admitted to 
College on Certificate. Separate Jr. Sch. Modern equipment. 
Endowment provides superior advantages. Moderate rates. 
Sports for all. 1 hr, from New York City. Catalog. 


Principals, Box R-12, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Accredited college preparation 


under Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small classes. 
Ocean swimming. New gymnasium, golf. Junior Dept. 
59th year. Moderate rates. Catalogue. Brother Brendan, 
Headmaster, Box R. Oakdale, L. I., New York. 


* Carson Long x 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy=phyals 
cally, mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, 
how to live. Prepares for college or business. Character 
building supreme. Rates $550.00. Extras, $200.00. 


Box 18. New Bloomfield, Pa. 
MILITARY 


ALLEY FO RG ACADEMY 


In present emergency your boy trained for responsible 
leadership, College Prep & Jr. Coll. Modern fireproof 
bldgs. Small individualized classes. All sports. Motor- 
ized Field Artillery, Infantry, Cavalry, Sr. ROTC, Band. 
Highest Govt, rating, Catalog, Box G, WAYNE, PA, 


MILITARY 


BORDENTOWN insvivote 


College Preparatory. Accredited. Business and 
General courses. Able teachers. Boys taught 
how to study. R.O.T.C. All sports. Jun- 
jor school. 57th _yr. Summer Session. Cata- 
log. Registrar, Box 2812, Bordentown, N. J. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Complete, well-balanced program develops whole boy: men- 
tally, morally, physically. Graduates in 45 colleges, techni- 
cal schools. Small classes. Crafts shop. Gym, pool. Sports. 
Near Princeton. Also, lower school. 104th yr. Catalog. 


Francis Harvey Green, Litt.D., Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT acapemy 


Graduates in 75 colleges. Fully accredited. Special classes 
preparing for U. 8. Government Academies, Coast Guard. 
All sports. Band. Moderate rate. Separate Junior School. No 
extras. Admiral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. (Ret.), Supt., Write 
for catalog. Box K, Toms River, New Jersey. 

paring boys for the better colleges. 


PEDDIE Aviation (flying available), radio, 


combustion engine, map reading. Excellent mathematics in- 
struction. Junior School. All sports forall. 200 acres. 19 mod- 
ern buildings. School golf course. Summer session, Catalog. 


Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster, Box 12F, Hightstown, N.J. 


FRANKLIN™MARSHALL 
aA CADEMY. 
A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school 
Able students may save time in preparing for college. Red 
Cross jiitat Aid and Senior Life Saving courses, 
io: artment. 
Junjor department. Pd. D., Box 20, Lancaster, Pa. 


For 77 years has specialized in pre- 
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NNAPOLIS 


Individual preparation exclusively for 

. S. Naval Academy. Students have 
highest average of success on entrance exami- 
nations. Summer course. Request catalog and 


RANDLES SCHOOL appointment information, 


1921 N St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


ARE YOU PUZZLED ABOUT SCHOOLS? 


A new environment away from home 
with inspired teachers often stimulates 
the teen age boy or girl, who has grown 
bored and to whom failure to do good 
work will soon become a habit. 


There are schools to meet the require- 
ments of almost every type of child; 
schools that not only provide excellent 
training, but which bring out or repress 
the youth as the need may be. Much of 
education is adjustment to a changing en- 
vironment. Therefore, it is wise in edu- 
cating children to change environment 
that education may result. 


The schools listed here are familiar to 
us, for we have visited schools in various 
sections of this country each year for 
many years. If you do not find a suitable 
school listéd here write to us, outlining 
fully your requirements, or use the at- 
tached coupon. We will gladly give you the 
benefit of our long experience and suggest 
what we believe to be the most suitable. 
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(Please check and fill out.) 


I am interested in receiving information and cata- 
logues about boarding schools. 


BOY: AEA. scssceenesevsss years. Girl, aged... years. 

Name .......... cv sas sgaSaassnstgiasssessasessahenissisheseasecsuspupasnssossbaeecesen 

Grade in School. 

Now attending asvida GanTsannwsedbiNeesesienseasnoosteanceeers seesspesance 
(GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL) 

WGA th assarisadsstaniragpaencsiannn tanks cd Setensds siseelebense ae 


Vour religious affiliations ,...ivsscssccssssssssscvevsssevsscteseetasaveads 3 


Location desired (name stateS)........cccccsccsssscssssscsscssssssense 


year) $.... 


(School fees according 


to location and advantages.) _ 
Remarks (Type of school desired and special features) 


Please send catalogues and information to: 


Name. 


NT CLEARLY) 
IAAP ESS is scassscssasassocssesexssserscesecevesssessuaeneotieisy dase esvasssvaeensasiaens 
Ethel F, Bebb, Director 
Dept. of Education, Redbook 
Magazine 
230 Park Avenue New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 6-4600 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


) 


BS 


REDBOOK‘’S 


SOUTHERN STATES—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


(Gen. Robt. Lee Bullard, Ret. U.S.A., Chairman of Board) 


MILITARY Accredited 


Preparation for College and Government Academies, Junior 
School in gener plant. Boys taught to study and inspired to 
success. R.O.T.C. 17 modern buildings. Every boy in athletics 
every day. Outdoor sports year ’round, Riding. Endowed, New 
$100, *000 “Chapel. Capacity enrollment, Apply early for mid-year 
entrance, For catalog, address: 
Col. H. R. Armstrong, Pres. 

Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashville) 


cm TENN ESSEE muitary institute 


| | Known for superior college prep work combined with 
R.O.T.C, Athletics for boys of all sizes. 144 acres, 
Midland location. Grades 8-12. Enrollment 200. 
Catalog. C. R. Endsley, Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 

MILITARY 


EORGIA teczn 


Individual House Plan. Prep School, Jr. College, 
P. G. Course, Separate Jr. School. R.O.T.C. Avia- 
tion. Moderate rates. For illus. catalog, address: 
Col.W.B. Brewster, President, College Park, Georgia 


| GSE HEIGHTS” 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Distinguished preparatory school. Highest 
official R.O.T.C, rating with commissions in 
Army of U. S. to qualified graduates. All ath- 
letics. Junior College department. Total 
expense $1994. Catalogue: Gen. Sandy 
Beaver, Pres., Box R-12, Gainesville, Ga. 


GULF COAST «c.cemy 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision, Graduates ac- 
credited eastern colleges, Two departments. Junior, 5 to 
14; Senior, 14 and over. Open-air quarters. Open year 
*round. Write for Catalog. R-6 Gulfport, Miss. 


FLORIDA MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of outstanding schools of the South. Fully ac- 
credited. R.O.T.C. High standards. Individual atten- 
tion. Separate Junior Dept. Beautiful buildings and 
grounds. Fine health record. All-inclusive rate. En- 
rollment limited. Col. Walter Mendels, Pres., Box 3, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


ST. LEO COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


**& School of Distinction’’ 
Conducted by the Benedictines of St. Leo Abbey 45- 
miles N. E. of Tampa. Especial emphasis on health and 
physical education. 7th & 8th grades and full High 
School courses. Accredited. 
Address: The Reverend Director, St. Leo, Florida. 


PORTE ACADEMY 


Grades 4 to 12 inclusive. Accredited. Supervised Study. 
Athletics, R.O.T.C. Cultural atmosphere of historic Charles- 
ton. 76th year. Catalogue. 


Pres., Box R, Charleston, S. C. 
MILITARY 


ENTUCK INSTITUTE 


A school with a winter home in Floride 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic con- 
ditions all year, Oldest private military school in 
America. For fully illustrated catalog, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Ky. 


MILETARY 


RK UNE 


EDUCATIONAL 
RE UN! 


ACADEMY M 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 

0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog 43rd year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Box R, Fork Union, Virginia. 


Distinguished for excellent academic, 
military and athletic training, In 
beautiful, historic Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. High altitude. Unexcelled 
health record, R.O.T.C, Modern fire- 
proof buildings. Two gymnasiums. 
Separate Junior School, Visitors wel- 
comed, Illustrated catalogue sent up- 
on request, Address Superintendent. 


Box R-12, Staunton, Virginia 
MILITARY 


HARGRAVE fcabemy 


Preparation for Christian leadership in the foothills 
of the Blue aidge Mts. Excellent educational facilities 
at reasonable $590 rate. Accredited. Competent in- 
structors. All sports. Junior school. Catalog. 

Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


STUYVESANT 


Ridge country. Boys prepare for college, scientific 
schools. Accredited. Small classes. Superior faculty. 
Near Washington. Interesting trips. Gym, sports, rid- 
ing, hunts, riflery. 100 acres, Junior Dept. Catalog. 
E. B. King, M.A., Headmaster, Box R, Warrenton, Va. 
Military 


Fishburne “3 


For 63 years distinguished in preparing boys for 
college, West. eoints Annapolis, and business. Small 
classes. R. O. T. C, New $125,000 gym. Catalog. 
Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R-2, Waynesboro, Virginia 
MILITARY 


MASSANUTTEN aAcavemy 


College preparatory—High Scholarship rating—JUNIOR 
R.O.T.C.—Splendid equipment—Gymnasium—Swimming 
Pool—Recreation Camp. Shenandoah Valley. Cat. Box 50, 
Woodstock, Va., Dr. Howard J. Benchoff, Head Master 

ops strong moral 


AUGUSTE character. Prepares 


for the best colleges. R.O.T.C. Personal supervision. Good 
health record. All sports; pool; magnificent gym. 700 acres, 
Aviation under C.A.A. 77th yr. Reasonable rate. Catalog. 
Col. T. J. Roller or Major C. 8. Roller. Jr., Ft. Defiance, Va. 


REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. 131st Year. Accredited 
Lower School, High School, Junior College. 
Fireproof buildings. All sports. Summer Camp. 
Near White Sulphur Springs. For Catalog, agaress: 
Major D. T. Moore, Registrar, Box R, Lewisburg, W . Va. 


>> >> >>> >>> > DDD» 


In the invigorating 
climate of the Blue 


Military life devel- 


~ MIDWESTERN STATES—BOYS’ 


Training young Americans for leader- 
ship in war and peace. R.O.T.C. Ac- 
credited college preparatory, ipusiness 
courses. Junior school. Small classes. 
Sports, hobbies. Balanced program. 
Motto: ‘‘A Clean Mind in a. Sound 
Body.’’ Episcopal. Est. 1884. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., Supt. 
5122 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 


Studies him understandingly. De- 
velops initiative, » ise. College prep- 
aratory, Junior College. 8th’ grade. 
Three Senior R. O. T. C. Units—Ar- 
tillery, Cavalry, Infantry. 467 grad- 
uates in 105 colleges. Catalog. 

128 Pershing Walk, Culver, Ind. 


AISSOUR] Mitary acanemy 


AND . JUNIOR SCHOOL 
53rd gear’ Fully accredited, R.O.T. 


C. Individualized in- 
struct on teaches boy How ts Study, Friendly teachers 
inspire boy to excel—complete guidance program pre- 
pares him for future. All sports. a jaynlene fields. 200 
acre campus. Riding, Aviation. 

Col. C. Rs Stribling, 3122 Main’ Sick ‘Mexico, Mo. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


4 Yr. HIGH SCHOOL—Separate 2 YR. COLLEGE R.O.T.C, All 
accredited. 64yrs. Center of America. Large Gym. Indoor pool. All 
Sports. Stadium, C.A.A, Flying, Large campus. Summer School. 
Catalog. Col. J. M. Sellers, 1122 Wash. Place, Lexington, Mo. 

MILITARY 


KEMPER 'scioo1 


Junior College and High School. A small number of 
vacancies available for enrollment January 4th or 
25th. Write for catalog and view book. Col. A. M. 
Hitch, Superintendent, 602 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


ULVER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


ON RABE MAXINKUCKEE 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information, 


SCHOOLS 
T. THOMAS 8 Gib An ¥ 
Roos ACADEMY 
es DY A catholic preparatory school ideally equipped for scholastic, 
military, athletic development, Accredited . ... R-O.T.C. Full 
in ports program. Limited enrollment. Reasonable Rate. Catalog. 
ST. Toe MILITARY ACADEMY, Box R, St. Paul, Minnesota 


WESTERN %iyyAgy 

ACADEMY 
Distinguished for the excellence of its academic instruction. 
Highest standard in modern military training. 0; 7.0, 
Fireproof barracks. Large playing fields. Sports for 
all. Horsemanship. Ages 12-19. 64th year. Catalog. 
COL. R. L. JACKSON, Pres. Box R-12, ALTON, ILLINOIS 


+k ST. JOHN’ MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


INSPIRING military discipline helps your son develop con- 
fidence, leadership. Balanced program _ of conference study, 


recreation. Accredited. All sports. 58th year, Catalog. 
_ 1122 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 
FAR WESTERN—BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 


- OT. C 
Col. 

©. C. Pearson 
‘Superintendent 
Box 8, Roswell, New Mexico: 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


Prepares boys—from 5th grade—for Eastern and Western 
universities, with year-round outdoor sports. 12 miles 
from San Francisco. Address: C. J. Keppel, Headmaster, 
The Tamalpais School, Box 30-R, San Rafael, Calif. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


In writing for catalogues, 


DIRECTORY 


AVIATION SCHOOLS 


LINCOLN | AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
NO/ Vs 
ets SS 


Men in 8-A and men unclassified are training at 
this LINCOLN GOVERNMENT APPROVED SCHOOL 
for immediate ESSENTIAL employment in Air- 
plane Factories... with Airlines and at Airports, 
where earnings run as high as $80 and $100 per 
week. Draft age men also training at Lincoln pre- 
paring for enlistment in Army and Navy, Air 
Services. You can train at this Lincoln School for 
positions as Commercial Pilot, Flight Instructor, 
Aeronautical Engineer, Government Licensed Air- 
plane & Engine Mechanic, Airplane Assembly Me- 
chanic, Airplane Draftsman. We train you and as- 
sist our Graduates in locating positions. START 
TRAINING AT LINCOLN NOW! WRITE TODAY for 
complete information, stating which course in- 
terests you most. 


LINCOLN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
8912 Aircraft Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


PARKS AIRPORT EAST ST.LOUIS, ILL- 


Offersyoucollege educationmajoringinAVIATION. Accredited bythe 
Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction.U.S.ApprovedasaCom= 
mercial Groundand Flying and Mechanics School. Accredited by andco- 
operating with the U.S. Army Air Corps.Opentohighschool graduates. 
Four courses lead toB.S. degree in Professional Piloting, Aviation 
Operations, Maintenance Engineering, Aeronautical Engineering, 
Airport, 22 training planes, 25 buildings, faculty of 104 specialists, 
capacity enrollment of 870. Dormitories and dining hall at college. 
Winter term January 4, Write for catalog, Registrar, Dept. RB-12. 


16th Year PARKS AIR COLLEGE, EAST 5ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


AVIATION CAREER 


OFFERS A GREAT FUTURE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Complete Aeronautical Engineering or Master Aviation Me- 
chanics training in the heart of the Aircraft industry. Graduates 
obtaining immediate employment. No flying involved. Avia 


. tion's foremost school; established in 1929, Located on Grand 
? > % Central Air Terminal. Career course in Aeronautical Engineer 
ing NOW OPEN TO WOMEN. Department RB-12 


CURTISS- WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES) CALIFORNIA 


ROOSEVELT 
AVIATION 
SCHOOL 


Start Right at Roosevelt 
This institution of established 
leadership, located on famous 
Roosevelt Field—the world’s 
largest civil airport — offers un- 
equalled advantages in equip- 
ment and location for aviation 
training, Government approv- 
ed for all classes of flying and 
mechanics licenses. Write for 
catalog. Address Dept. R. B, 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


The University of Aviation. $2,000,000 worth of mod- 
ern facilities. Superior training—Flight, Aircraft or Engine 
Mechanics, Engineering, Radio, Sheet Metal, Instruments, 
Meteorology. ualified graduates quickly employed. New 
ponester’ starts Jan. 4th. Write for free catalog. 

Capt. M. W. Balfour, Director, Dept. RB-122, Tulsa, Okla. 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


“9 Me @ Zs yy) f 
Secretarial. One and TwoYear Courses. 


Special Course for College Women. 
Delightful residences in Boston and 


New York. Catalog: President’s Sec’y. 
COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 


STENOGRAPHIC e SECRETARIAL 
COURT REPORTING e ACCOUNTING 


Coeducational—47th year, Present student body represents 
70 different colleges from 26 states. Distinguished faculty. 
Free employment bureau. Send for free booklet: ‘“The Door- 
way to Opportunity.’’ President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Inventor of Gregg Shorthand... Director,Paul M. Pair, M.A. 


MINEOLA, L. I., NEW YORK 


e BOSTON 

90 Marlborough St. 

e NEW YORK 
230 Park Ave. 

e PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell St. 


6 North 
Michigan 
Avenue, 
Chicago, 
illinois. 


BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


2uich Intensive Training 


HILT 


‘FOR BUSINESS & GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


ACCOUNTING - GENERAL BUSINESS + SECRETARIAL - STENOGRAPHY 
Rated among America’s leading business schools. Co-ed. 
Start any time. Individual progress. Write for Free 34th year 
Success Book, outlining plans and employment opportunities. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Dept. B, Oklahoma City 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


IDE ADMINISTRATION 


Prepares young men and women for positions as account- 
ants, secretaries, commercial teachers, bus. executives, 
medical secretaries and journalists, Bachelor degrees. Co- 
ed. Athletics. Dorms, fraternities, sororities, Placemen 

78th year. For Catalog, address Director, Trenton, N. J. 


please mention REDBOOK Magazine, 
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REDBOOK’S 


EDUCATIONAL 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


} @ 


Hotel and Institutional Field Offers Well-Paid 
Opportunities for Both Young and Mature 


Lewis-trained men and women winning success 
everywhere in hotel, club, restaurant-and in- 


**My position 
as Hotel 
Hostess is 
very enjoy- 
able and in- 
teresting. “When I en- 
The ease with rolled | had 3 


which | han- children and 


dle it is due = . was eager to 
to my Lewis : give them more 
training.‘ — advantages. 
Miss LauraA. Now | am Man- 
Earl : o ager of a Caf- 
eteria earning 
4 times what 
| was making.”’ 
—Mrs. Florence 
Comly 


More Positions Open 
Than Ever Before! 


Today the U. S. Wartime Food, 
Housing and Recreation Program is 
swelling the demand for trained 
women and men. Opportunities for Lewis 
graduates will be greater than ever. 
Previous experience proved unnecessary 
inthis business where you’re not dropped 
because you’re over 40, A good grade 
school background, plus Lewis Training, 
qualifies you for a well-paid position. 
FREE book tells how; explains Certified 
Job Plan, which guarantees you'll ‘‘make 
good’’ when placed. For your future’s 
sake—mail the coupon NOW! 


INDIANA TECHNICAL €VLLEGE 


27-month B.S. Degree courses in engineering: Electrical, 
Civil, Chem., Mechanical, Radio and Television, Aeronauti- 
eal. 1-yr. Mech. Drafting. Prep. Courses without extra charge. 


Earn board. Low rate. Enter Dec., March, June, Sept. Catalog. 


8122 East Washington Boulevard, Indiana 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in 214 years in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
Chemical, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering; Business Ad- 
min., Accounting and Secretarial Science, Enter Jan., 
Mar., June, Sept. Catalog, 3122 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 


Fort Wayne, 


27 "| preg ae ag 
UR OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


im. c. 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Hall AZ-127, Washington, D. C. I 
Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity,’’ without § 
obligation. | want to know how to qualify for a well-paid 1 
position. 


stitutional field. They are managers, 
purchasing agents, assistant 
managers, housekeepers, 
hostesses or enjoy 55 

other types of well- 

paid positions. 


“‘l am Assist- 


~. ant to the Dean 
, of Women and 
_ Housemother ina 
girls’ dormitory. 
Your course is a 


Al 


Lewis, Pres., r 


= = == 
Ce in 12 Weeks inShopsofCoyne 

(2 | — Learn by Doing — many earn 

while learning. Free employment 

service after graduation. You don’t need ad- 

vanced education. Send for Big New Free Book, 

and my‘“‘PAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION’’ PLAN. 

H. C. Lewis, President, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 South Paulina Street, Dept.92-79, Chicago, Ill. 


PRACTICAL NURSING SCHOOL 


Evanston Practical Nursing School 


Urgent need for Trained Practical Nurses to relieve nursing 
situation in homes. ‘Three months course under Registered 
Nurse Instructors. Modernly equipped school in Chicago 
Suburb. Convalescent Home affiliation. Ages 18-60. Payment 
Plan. Write for catalog. 1604-R Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 


SCHOOLS OF ART—DRAMATIC ART—FASHION ILLUSTRATION—MODELING 


TEACHERS’ 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
The foremost institution for Dramatic and 


Expressional Training in America. The courses 
furnish essential preparation for Teaching 


and Directing as well as for Acting. 
Winter Term Begins January 15th. 
\ Catalog from Secretary, Room 177. 
1 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


FEAGIN DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO—PUBLIC SPEAKING 


28th year, Speech for Business & Social Use. Personality & 
Poise. New Term—in Dec. (Day & Eve.) Public Appear- 
ances. Separate High School & Children’s Dept. Cat. R. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630-Sth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ambitious young people come from 23 

states for this practical training in Com- 

mercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Dress De- 

sign and Millinery, Interior Decoration. 

IN 2 YRS 1 and 2 year courses. Supervised resi- 
== dences. Startany time. Placement service. 

ear. Catalog. Willis Shook, Dir. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 493,smithteld Bide. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING 


43 Teachers in great demand. Full program 
of preparation for teaching. Elementary 9 C/¢ 
£ les, kindergarten and ‘nursery school. 2yayyz6 
xcellent opportunities for practice. Lo: Ye 
H cated on Chicago’s lovely North Shore. Many recrea- 
tional activities. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
= 
= 
National College of Education 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 25R, Evanston, III. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT vwsestticcano 


4 yr. degree course for women; health, physical ed., recreation. 
Approved (Am. Med. Assoc.) physiotherapy major. Modern 


dorms. 5 months’ camp in N. H. 62nd yr. Catalog. 
NelsonS.Walke,Ph.D., Dean, 38 Everett St., Cambridge,Mass. 


College of 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. 


TRAINING—PHYSICAL EDUCATION—PHOTOGRAPHY 


PARSONS §£F994,08 Design 
Van Day Truex, President 
Formerly New York School of Fine and Applied Art 

Midyear Classes begin January_ 25. Interior Architecture 
and Decoration; Advertising and Industrial Design; Costume 
Design and Illustration; Teacher Training. Catalogues. 
BOX R 136 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK 
1680 BROADWAY 


TRAPH AGEN NEW YORK CITY 


COSTUME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION, also 
sketching, styling, draping, fashion journalism, in- 
terior decoration, textile & stage design, window dis- 
play. Day & Eve. Send for Cir. 15. Phone Co. 5-2077. 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 


FASHION MODELING 


BARBIZON STUDIO OF MODELING 
@ OUTSTANDING IN THE EAST @ 


Attractive girls trained to mode! in dress salons, show- 

rooms, fashion shows, film she 8s, for artists, photogra- 

phers. Distinctive staff —individualized training. Free place- 

ment. State licensed. Illustrated booklet R on request. 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Learn PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Modern, practical training. You ‘‘learn by doing.’’ For 
pleasure or career. All phases of military, civilian and 
wartime photography. 32nd year. Free Booklet. 

NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 St. (Dept. 32) New York City 


SCHOOL OF DIETETICS 


NY INSTITUTE of DIETETICS. 


In One Year qualify as Dietitian in hotels, restaurants, 
schools, hospitals, etc. Day or Eve. Co-ed. Age no obstacle. 
Free placement service. Licensed by N. Y. State. Catalog 2. 
660 Madison Ave. (at 60th St.), N.Y.C., Tel. REgent 4-7400. 


DIRECTORY 


X-RAY AND LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


LABORATORY, X-RAY TECHNIC 
he Clinical Laboratoryincluding Basal Me= 
tabolism 9 mos., X-Ray including Electro 
cardiography 3mos., Unusually high place- 
ment. Catalog. Northwest Institute Medical Tech- 
nology, Inc., 3410 E. Lake St, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GRADWOH coe Tohuk 

L Laboratory Technique 
More technicians needed! Sixty calls in 2 months for Gradwohl 
technicians! Trained men and women badly needed. Enroll now 
for new classes starting Oct., Jan., March, July, Sept. 12-month 
course, 6 months internship, Hematology, bacteriology, serology, 


X-ray, parasitology, medical chemistry. 29th . Write fi 
catalog. 3512 Lucas Ave., St. Louls, Mo. ~~ 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


offers unusually strong, complete, and well balanced courses 
in Medical Technology—12 months; X-Ray _Technology—6 
months; Medical Secretaryship—9 months. Unsurpassed in- 
struction and training facilities. Demand for graduates exceeds 
supply. Free placement. Catalog. 251 S. 22nd St., Phila., Pa. 


Practical 10 mo. 

course in LABORA- 

TORY TECHNIQUE 

oe (Lab., X-Ray, Basal 

Metabolism, Cardiography) ; MEDICAL OFFICE ASST. 

(Hematology, Urinalysis, Massage, X-Ray, Physio- 

w therapy). Co-ed. Free placement. Certificate granted. 
CATALOG. Box W, 285 HUNTINGTON AVE., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
MEDICAL 


en 1849 
faineHall assistant 


Exciting, well-paid work. Selected girls. Graduates 
- in demand. 10-month course—Lab, Technique, X 
Ray, Medical Secretarial, etc. Fine equipment. Free 
placement, Dept. D, 101 W. 81st St., New York. 


X-Ray Course in Technique 


Sydenham Hospital 
Three months’ course. Co-ed. Classes start first of each 
month. Theoretical-Practical Instruction, including 
Hospital Experience. Certificate granted. 
Apply to Dr. A. S. Unger, 565 Manhattan Ave., New York City. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIAN, X-RAY 


Be a Medical Assistant. 5 to 10 months’ course. Urinalysis, 
bacteriology, basal metabolism, blood chemistry, laboratory 
technique. Men and women. Free Placement Bureau. Not 
operated for profit. FREE Catalog. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
416 S. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, IIlinois 


“TRAINING” 


In spite of the demand for work- 
ers in industry the word “training” 
stands out whenever jobs are open. 
The confused world today needs 
trained workers more than ever and 
training is as essential for the man 
who does not go to college as for the 
college graduate. 


The young man or woman who 
can secure a well-paying position to- 
day with a mere smattering of train- 
ing will be faced with the lack of 
thorough training when life becomes 
more normal. The important thing 
is to get the training you need— 
then you may secure employment 
with the confidence that you have 
the necessary equipment to carry 
on with the work and progress. To 
succeed tomorrow, training will be 
even more necessary. 


There are excellent schools listed 
in this directory offering thorough 
training in varied fields. Write for 
catalogs of those which will train 
you along the lines of your partic- 
ular interest and abilities. 


If you need assistance in finding 
a school to meet your requirements, 
we will gladly make suggestions. 


Address: The Director 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 

230 Park Ave., New York City 


In writing for catasogues, please mention REDBOOK Magazine. 


REDBOOK’S COMPLETE DECEMBER NOVEL 


Paes LAS. 
DES) 4OF f, 


BY HELEN DEUTSCH 


VSM SHSM. SV. OOOO. OOO. 


“We Shall Nobly Save or Meanly Lose the Last 
Best Hope of Earth.” 


Lincoln’s Second Annual Message to the Congress, December 1, 1862. 


THE LAST 


BEST HOPE 


CHAPTER 
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HE had been looking at houses all morning with Mr. 
Porter, a real-estate agent. It was almost noon when they 
came to this one, a white house with a columned porch and 
tall green-shuttered windows; it stood on the crest of a green 
slope, flanked by big old elms. 

Mr. Porter raised the knocker and rapped smartly. The 
sound echoed emptily inside. “The owner’s nephew is living 
here,” he said. 

A plane went by overhead, flying low. Mr. Porter was 
apologetic. “They don’t often come by here. There’s a fly- 
ing-school about a mile down the road. They shouldn’t fly 
so close. I’ll speak to the town council.” He knocked again. 
“The owner’s nephew is camping here, to be near the flying- 
field. But he’ll get out when the place is sold.” 

Footsteps came toward them at a trot inside the house. 
The door opened. 

Mr. Porter turned on a smile. 
Brenley. May I show the house?” 

The tall young man was holding an egg-beater. He ges- 
tured with it. “Sure thing. Come in.” He wore knee- 
sprung denim pants, and an old black sweater. 

Mr. Porter performed introductions. “Mark Brenley. 

Miss Adelina Calgerry.” 

“I hope we haven’t interrupted anything important,” 
she said, eying the egg-beater. 

His glance followed hers. “It’s Sunday,” he explained. 

Lina smiled. “Js Sunday the day you eat?” 

“The day | eat breakfast at noon.” 

“T’ll show Miss Calgerry over the place,” said Mr. 
Porter. “We don’t want to keep you from your breakfast.” 

But Mark Brenley insisted on escorting them. He led 
them across the spacious front hall, and with the flourish of 
a major-domo threw open the door of an enormous high- 
ceilinged room on the north side. 

“Ambassadors,” he said, indicating the magnificent va- 
cancy with a wave of the egg-beater. “Ambassadors, gov- 
ernors, satin bustles, waltzes, magnums of champagne—” 

“Notice the fireplace,” said Mr. Porter. 

“Garfield and McKinley,” continued Mark Brenley, 
“Harding and Coolidge, dry-rot and wood-worms.” 

“You don’t see such floors nowadays,” said Mr. Porter. 


“Good morning, Mr. 
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“Tt would make a nice skating rink,” said Mark Brenley. 
He led them across the dusty expanse and into a dining- 
room, stately with paneling. “Here my grandfather sat. He 
was a fine old man. He ate too much.” 

“They all ate too much in those days,” Lina said. 

“Not all,” he replied. “Only those who could afford it.” 

They went from the dining-room back to the entrance- 
hall and across into the library. 

“After dinner.” Mark Brenley announced, “the gentle- 
men gathered here. Nice old fellows, with hardened arteries 
and collapsed consciences.” 

“You make them sound dreadful!” she laughed. 

“They weren’t. They were like other people. They 
were all right. They had their posturings and heartaches, 
their deceits and their dreams. They were all right.” 

They returned to the hall and started up the wide stairs 
toward the second floor. Lina wondered where Mark Bren- 
ley lived ; the egg-beater was the only sign of furnishing, and 
every surface in the place bore that uniform powdering of 
dust native to untenanted houses. 

“Why do you want such a large house?” he asked. 

“Because in these days big houses can be found more 
easily, and bought more cheaply, than small ones,” she re- 
plied. “Nobody wants the big ones any more.” 

“True, true!” he murmured. “This is 1938. Dissolu- 
tion of the family. Vanishing ideal of permanence. The 
old family manse a thing of the past. Well, maybe it’s a 
good thing.” 

She knew that from behind his screen of chatter he was 
studying her carefully. At first she thought he might be 
measuring her as a prospective tenant, but she soon realized 
he didn’t care who moved into this house. He had no affec- 
tion for it; it was to him a relic of a dead era. No, he didn’t 
care about that. She looked at him again. 

His skin was very brown, and one strand of live black 
hair hung over his temple. Something about his wide mouth. 
the easy double-edged foolishness he talked, and the grace 
with which he moved up the stairs, reminded her of someone. 

She felt a sudden pang as she remembered: when she 
was fourteen, she had known a restless, impatient boy called 
Henvar, who played the piano and cared about nothing else. 
She used to trail him like a puppy, never wholly fathoming 
what he was about, but worshiping nevertheless; his music 
had created around him an unknown world that set him 
apart from the other boys and girls, and she had adored 
him.... Mark Brenley was like him. 

He was examining her now, his eyes traveling upward 
from the ankles, resting in turn upon her legs, thighs, hips. 
waist... . 

Lina Calgerry, by any standard at all, was beautiful. 
She had been created by an inspired artist from a palette of 
golden browns and warm yellows. She brought to mind all 
golden things—amber, topaz, sard, autumn leaves, honey— 
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ciplined, ill-bred boy. Mrs. Calgerry had fired the teacher 
and had done her best to keep Lina and the boy apart, but 
Lina had been willful and disobedient. It was that iron 
streak. Mrs. Calgerry had been considerably relieved when 
the boy won a music scholarship and went away. But she 
had had a dreadful time with Lina for months afterward. 

Mrs. Calgerry was reshaping her opinion of her younger 
daughter, whom she had formerly regarded as fairly level- 
headed for her age. it was strange the way a person, even 
your own daughter, looked different when examined from a 
new angle. It was like looking at a dress; you tried it on, 
and it seemed wonderful in the mirror, slimming and quite 
chic, and then you examined the rear view, and suddenly it 
was a different dress, dumpy and without a trace of style. 

Doris came into the breakfast-room. “I was going to 
town with Lina this morning,” she announced as she sat 
down, “but she’s not here.” She unfolded her napkin. 

Mrs. Calgerry sat up. “Not here? Where is she?” 

Doris was drinking her orange juice. She shrugged. 

Mrs. Calgerry started to ring for Mildred, then thought 
better of it. 

“Did she sleep at home?” she asked. 

“Ves.” 

Mrs. Calgerry released her breath and rang for Mildred. 

“But she must have gone out very early,” said Doris. 
“T’ve been up since eight.” 

Mildred came in, bearing coffee and toast for Doris. 

“Mildred,” asked Mrs. Calgerry, “were you up when 
Miss Lina went out?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Calgerry.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me she’d gone out?” 

Mildred was silent. The answer was obvious. She 
hadn’t been asked, and Mrs. Calgerry had taught her not to 
volunteer such bits of information. 

“What time was it?” 

“About six, Mrs. Calgerry.” 

Mrs. Calgerry thought for a moment. ‘What was she 
wearing?” 

“Her warm blue coat with the lynx collar.” 

That gave them nothing. Mrs. Calgerry tried again. 

“Did she say where she was going?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Calgerry.” 

They turned to her and waited. 

“Only to see somebody off on a boat,” finished Mildred, 
and since Mrs. Calgerry had fallen silent, she returned to 
the kitchen. Mildred had a rich, highly organized and well- 
nourished hatred for Mrs. Calgerry; it was rich and flavor- 
some, like a ripe old cheese. 


CHAPTER 
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Je tramp steamer Waldis, gray in the bleak morn- 
ing, creaked in her dock. Over her the seagulls wheeled 
and cried, moving between the gray water and the gray sky. 

On the foredeck Howard Brenley winced as the ship’s 
whistle blew a deafening blast. He had come to see the three 
boys off, and had brought with him a bottle of champagne 
which they had shared hilariously with passing members of 
the ship’s crew. 

Joe blew a hollow note into the mouth of the empty 
bottle. 

“We keep this bottle,” said Rigo, “and we blow it if 
there is fog.” 


“He’s not very funny in English,” Joe said apologetical- 
ly. “I hear he’s a wow in Spanish, but I wouldn’t know.” 

Rigo smiled and nodded. “Wow,” he said happily. 

A winch began grinding off to the right of them. The 
boat groaned, and something landed aft with a thud. 

“I hope the old tub lasts,” muttered Mark. “Do you 
think she’ll make it?” 

“She looks like a tough old babe.” Joe slapped the 
scarred rail. 

“What’s she carrying?” 

“Canned milk, prunes and woolen drawers,” Mark re- 
plied; and then he added, his eye following the course of a 
seagull as it dipped by: “The Germans, I hear, are sending 
Messerschmitts.” 

“Tt’s the embargo,” said Howard Brenley. 

“It’s the stupidity,” said Mark. 

“You tell ’em, kid,” Joe laughed. 

They joked about the Quakers, and Rigo’s English, and 
the elegance of Mark’s luggage. They kidded Howard Bren- 
ley about his experiences in the last war. He had loaded 
them all down with woolen socks, cigarettes and chocolates. 
Finally the boat’s whistle blew again. 

“That’s for me, I guess,” said Howard Brenley. He 
shook hands with Joe and Rigo. Mark walked with him to 
the gangplank. Behind them officers shouted orders, and the 
boat began to throb as the engines turned over. They stood 
in awkward silence. 

“If you see her,” Mark said at last, “try to explain. I 
bungled it, I’m afraid.” 

The old man nodded and went down the gangplank. 
He watched from the pier, waving to the three figures on the 
foredeck as the Waldis moved slowly out, nosed along by 
persistent, barking little tugs. 

At last he blew his nose, turned, and made his way 
along the dock, a gaunt, lonely figure with the wind flapping 
his overcoat. He picked a course among the empty luggage 
trucks and towering piles of cargo, and suddenly came face 
to face with Lina. 

She was standing half-hidden by a heap of packing- 
cases, watching the boat go; she had been there more than 
an hour, without the courage to let herself be seen. She 
looked ill, and her face was wet with tears. 

When Howard Brenley put an arm about her, she began 
to shake with deep long sobs. “Why? ... Why!” It was 
a Soe. pain choked with desperation. “I don’t understand! 


The old man looked out over her head to the Waldis 
pulling out into the harbor with its convoy of seagulls. 

“Because,” he replied softly, “humanity has struck its 
tent and is on the march again.” 


Ar first they tried ignoring it. They tried treating 
Lina as though nothing had happened. Howard Brenley had 
brought her home the day the Waldis sailed, and Lina had 
gone up to her room, silent and pale, and hadn’t come down 
again. He had murmured to Mrs. Calgerry as he departed: 
“Leave her alone. She’ll be all right.” 

But as the weeks passed it became clear that Lina was 
not all right. She didn’t sleep nights; they heard her mov- 
ing about in her room, and once or twice someone woke be- 
fore dawn and saw her lights still burning. 

During the day she was always tired, too exhausted to 
say no or to argue when her mother made engagements for 
her, and too tired to keep them when the time came. Al- 
though she was wakeful at night, she slept long hours during 
the afternoon; she shut her eyes upon the world and with- 
drew from it into heavy slumber from which she emerged 
still tired, still restless. 

She grew thin and white as sand, and acquired a dis- 
concerting way of smiling faintly, a smile like the meaning- 
less little curve on the face of an archaic statue, fixed and 
tragic. The lips smiled while the eyes stayed blank. She 


_ hid behind that smile as she hid behind the sleep. 


It was Doris who was most troubled by the change in 
Lina. During the days of Doris’ divorce, Lina had been 
sympathetic and comforting. She had not asked for ex- 
planations or logic or good sense. Fiercely protective, she 
had stood by Doris with unquestioning devotion and a sturdy 
blood-loyalty. Doris had not liked her mother much during 
those days; Mrs. Calgerry had made her feel ashamed, ask- 
ing questions, throwing out veiled accusations, dropping 
hints. The divorce wasn’t anything Doris could explain. 
Whenever she tried, she found herself saying sharply defined 
things she didn’t quite mean, for it was all more involved and 
subtle than she could express in polite or accurate terms; 
she gave up trying. 

Doris wanted now to be good to Lina, as Lina had been 
to her. When Lina couldn’t eat, and Mrs. Calgerry begged 
her for the fourth time to try a nice soft-boiled egg, it was 
Doris who said: “Never mind.” 

“But she’s ruining her looks! 
Look at her!” cried Mrs. Calgerry. 

“Never mind, Mother,” said Doris. 

More than that, she could not do. She could not reach 
Lina, could not get beyond the flat curtain of reserve... . 

The Waldis sailed in May. In June Mrs. Calgerry took 
her daughters to Bermuda; Lina was ailing. and it would do 
Doris no harm to meet some new men. 


She’ll be too thin! 


Bermupa was crowded; there was a feeling of last- 
chance gayety in the bars and hotels. One noticed the 
flowers less and the portable radios on the beaches more. 
There was talk of the war in Europe. Hitler was becoming 
increasingly bold; not long before, he had screamed predic- 
tions, bellowed complaints, and gobbled Austria. Now, a 
patient and misunderstood man, he began to suffer for the 
downtrodden minorities of the Sudetenland. 

Lina began to read newspapers. In other years, when 
she had looked at them at all, she had limited herself to the 
society and fashion sections, but now she studied with care 
the news from Spain. Unfamiliar place names began to take 
on meaning and identity, and since events in Italy, France 
and England showed some relation to the reports from Spain. 
she read about them too; her horizons moved back. 

“Newspapers are very difficult to read nowadays,” said 
Mrs. Calgerry, who preferred murders, arrests for drunken 
driving, and tabloid crimes passionnels. “‘Nothing but maps 
on the front pages! Imagine a girl being interested in maps! 
Geography is for boys; and besides, it doesn’t pay to 
bother, with countries changing hands so fast!” 

On June 7th the ports of Valencia, Barcelona and Ali- 
cante were bombed. In New York City, at a “Lift the Em- 
bargo” rally, Premier Negrin, in a radiophone speech from 
Barcelona, pleaded for the privilege of buying arms from 
the United States. The embargo stayed put. In Massa- 
chusetts, a delegation of the Honourable Artillery Company 
of London arrived to see the sights and to celebrate with the 
Honourable Artillery Company of Boston, chartered in 1638. 
their three-hundredth anniversary; tea was served. The 
Insurgent forces took Villareal and Castellon and pushed 
the Loyalists’ lost 43rd Division over the border into France. 
President Roosevelt in a fireside chat said that the issues con- 
fronting the United States transcended traditional party 
loyalties, and that new conditions throughout the world 
called for new remedies. 

The President’s address came over the radio in the bar 
of the Bermuda Hotel. One listener called him a warmonger 
and another predicted he would run for a third term. A 
woman holding a gin fizz in a heavily bejeweled hand said 
to Lina: “Do you think it’s so?” 

Lina’s little smile stayed on as she replied: “I don’t 
think he’s a warmonger; but he has an understanding of 
the suffering of others.” 

Mrs. Calgerry, whose political philosophy consisted of 
the principle that it is good form to agree with your neigh- 
bors, laughed and hustled Lina off to dress for dinner. 


Lina was docile enough, on the whole. She did as she 
was asked, obediently swallowed pills and tonics, submitted 
to massage and electro-therapy, and listened to advice; but 
she was not, in the opinion of her family, quite herself. 

In July Mrs. Calgerry took her to Maine. It rained 
most of the time they were there. Mrs. Calgerry selected a 
young man and expertly managed to include him in their 
outings and games, pairing him with Lina for tennis, 
lunches, dancing, and bridge. But it didn’t take. 

It was in July, about seven weeks after the Waldis 
sailed, that a letter arrived from Mark. “Dear Lina,” he 
wrote, “there isn’t much to say. We arrived safely, and, 
after some abracadabra of identification and whatnot, they 
put us to work. We're old hands at it now, having been on 
the job a week. They let us stay together, Rigo and Joe and 
I, and we’re pretty much on our own, as these fellows don’t 
seem to have much time for formalities, precedence or rank. 
Since orders don’t get through very well, and there’s no one 
to issue them anyway, it’s pretty much a matter of figuring 
things out for yourself. I hope this letter gets through. 
Have you seen Uncle Brenley and is he well? Rigo and 
Joe send their regards. Joe has cooties and I’m told we'll 
all have them before long.” That was all; there were no 
further letters. 

Lina went on reading newspapers, at first gleaning only 
a jumble of dissociated facts, then, as time went on. begin- 
ning to correlate and to discover interdependence and sig- 
nificance in world events. She began to feel that the news- 
papers were inadequate; their reports sounded somehow like 
half-truths, and, comparing one paper with another. she 
found with some surprise that there was such a thing as bias. 
She grew increasingly familiar with the prejudices and atti- 
tudes of correspondents and so avoided some. sought out 
others, and looked for special articles in magazines which 
Doris called highbrow. 

At the end of July a major battle was fought on the 
Ebro River. The Loyalists attempted an offensive, but it 
failed; the water of the river ran red, and the Loyalists re- 
treated. Things were going badly for the Spanish Republic. 
It was only a question of time, people said: they said it was 
the Communists who were fighting Franco. and that the 
Americans who had gone over in the International Brigades 
were all Communists, getting what was coming to them. 
This was a stand, Lina recognized, which had been taken by 
Mussolini and Hitler as an excuse for rushing further aid to 
the Fascist Franco in his “holy war” against the “Reds.” 
She grew angry about its adoption by Americans; she spoke 
of it; her friends eyed her strangely. The celebrated nen- 
rologist whom Mrs. Calgerry, in despair, consulted on their 
return from Maine, recommended rest and the healing prop- 
erties of time. 

Mrs. Calgerry didn’t like the neurologist. “He talks 
too much,” she said, “and he doesn’t say a thing. I know 
very well what’s wrong with Lina.” But what she couldn’t 
figure out was Lina’s constant reading—not gay books or 
funny ones or mystery books, which take your mind off your 
problems, but “heavy” ones, as though Lina were trying to 
educate herself. 

Mrs. Calgerry once had had a beau who was a botany 
teacher, and for weeks she had renounced Elinor Glyn while 
she tried to learn about legumes, fungi, and the arcana of 
vegetable physiology; she finally gave up and chose the 
simpler path of renouncing the botany teacher. She decided 
Lina was going through something like that, and she was 
fairly close to being right. 


Howarp BRENLEY, looking thinner and older, came to 
see Lina from time to time. He, too, had had a brief letter 
from Mark in the same mail as Lina’s, but August passed 
with no further word. 

“The mail just isn’t getting through,” he said. “Things 
are confused over there. Communications are thoroughly 
disorganized.” But she could see that he was troubled. 


not only her hair end her eves. but the glow in her skin. and 
even her voice. She had never quite accepted the fact of her 
own beauty. Compliments about it made her grin guiltily. 
Admiration still touched her with happy surprise, for only a 
few years ago she had been a homely little girl, all angular 
gestures and awkward exclamations. Her older sister Doris 
had been the beauty. 

Mark Brenley’s eyes, in their deliberate upward journey 
of appraisal, came to her eyes at last, and found her watch- 
ing him. He grinned, flushed and looked away. Lina 
smiled. So that was it! He was just plain woman-hungry 
after weeks shut away here. They continued on up the stairs, 
preceded by Mr. Porter. The silence stretched a little thin. 

“Have you been living here long?” she asked. 

“About two months.” 

“Studying flying?” 

“Advanced aéronautics. The fine art of the barrel-roll 
and the loop.” 

Mr. Porter opened a door on the second floor. “This is 
my idea of a master-bedroom,” he said proudly. It was a 
sunny room with French windows opening on a balcony. 
He showed her the mirrored dressing-room, the spacious 
closets. the bathroom of pale rose tile. the adjoining bed- 
room, 

“Tt’s beautiful.” she said. “The whole house is beau- 
tiful.” 

Mr. Porter beamed as though he had built it himself, 
stone by stone. “Wait till you see the rest!” 

She spoke impulsively. “I'll look at the rest, but I 
know now. Mr. Porter. This is it.” 


Msg. PorTeR was happy. “Well! That’s great! In 
my business we don’t always find somebody knows their own 
mind this way! You'll be getting a fine place!” His face 
was damp with pleasure. “We’ll run back to my office now 
and—” 

“Better look at the rest first.” Mark Brenley suggested. 

“Of course!” Mr. Porter agreed heartily. “Better be 
sure!” 

They went on with their tour of the upper floor and the 
attic. The passageway to the servants’ quarters was lighted 
by a small colored window of murky green and red. 

“Some people like this stained glass.” said Mr. Porter. 
“They say it’s quaint. I think it keeps the light out. You 
know—makes the place dark.” 

“1 think I’d remove the quaint Victorian glass,” Lina 
said, “along with any quaint Victorian plumbing.” 

“Quite right,” said Mark. “Quaintness gives me a pain. 
too. When we call something quaint, it isn’t because we 
think it beautiful or in any other way admirable; it’s only 
because we feel superior to it. Because we think we know 
better. An attitude of condescension is necessary to the en- 
joyment of quaintness.”” 

“Not entirely. There’s nostalgia.” she said. “‘Nos- 
talgia’s all right. isn’t it?” 

“Not always.” he countered. “It’s a form of escape.” 

“Oh, pooh!” she laughed. “‘What’s wrong with escape? 
And for that matter, what’s wrong with feeling superior to 
people who like bilious little windows?” 

“Just that it’s all based on misunderstanding. If you 
understand a period thoroughly. its clothes and its manners 
and its wallpaper become the logical product of their time. 
and from that viewpoint they cannot be funny. They cannot 
be quaint.” 

“T guess you're right.” she said. turning away. She had 
come here to look at a house, and Mr. Porter was patiently 
waiting. 

“Let’s not give it another thought,” Mark Brenley said. 

They came to a small bedroom prettily festooned with 
wallpaper roses. “What about this?” Mr. Porter asked 
nervously. “It’s sort of cute, but—” He glanced apprehen- 
sively at them. “Is it quaint?” 

“It’s charming,” Lina assured him. 


They started single file down the back stairs. Mark 
Brenley was idly turning the handle of the egg-beater round 
and round. It made a thin metallic rattle. 

“How soon would you be wanting the house?” Mr. 
Porter asked. 

Lina made mental calculations. “Well, let me see.... 
I’m being married at the end of June—” 

The sound of the egg-beater ceased. 

“We'll go away for a while after the wedding,” she went 
on. “But of course the painters and decorators will have to 
come in.” She turned back to Mark Brenley. “Will the 
first of June be all right?” They reached the foot of the 
stairs, and she stood waiting, expecting him to say the right 
thing—something polite about moving out in time. and not 
minding and all that. 

“Whom are you marrying?” he said. 

It was easier to answer than to find just the right, deli- 
cate reproof. “His name is Charles Brelward.” She fol- 
lowed Mr. Porter into the kitchen. There were tins of food 
on the open shelves, a toaster, boxes of crackers, and on the 
table a bowl into which a couple of eggs had been broken. 

“Charley Brelward of the scrap-iron Brelwards?” in- 
quired Mark Brenley. 

“His family exports things—” 

“Things like scrap-iron.” he said. “To places like 
Japan. For profits like five hundred per cent. Yes, I know 
him.” 

“Fine fellow,” said Mr. Porter. who had never met 
Charley Brelward. “Friend of yours. eh? Small world!” 

“No friend of mine.” said Mark. 

“Notice the stove and the refrigerator,” said Mr. Porter. 
“Very up to date. And plenty of cupboard space. Right 
through here you'll find the laundry.” 

Mark remained in the kitchen. Lina heard the eggs be- 
ing beaten as she examined the laundry, which, like the rest 
of the house except the kitchen, was innocent of any sign of 
habitation. Even Mr. Porter was puzzled; as they returned 
to the kitchen. he asked Mark: “Where have you been 
sleeping?” 

“Out in the palazzo.” He put down the egg-beater and 
led them out by the back door. 

“I hope my taking the house won’t complicate life for 
you.” Lina said, as they crossed the garden toward the 
garage, 

“There’s a place near the airfield where I can stay.” 

“Crazy about airplanes nowadays, young people are.” 
contributed Mr. Porter. “In my day they all wanted to be 
bank presidents. Now they want to be pilots. It’s a trend. 
Dangerous sort of business, though.” 

“Not much more dangerous than being a bank presi- 
dent.” 

Mr. Porter laughed heartily. “You said it 

They came to a flight of stairs in the garage. 

“Are you planning to be a professional pilot.” Lina 
asked, “or do you fly just for fun?” 

Mark Brenley was silent as they mounted the stairs. At 
last he said almost absently: “Ever hear of the Ebro?” 

“Tt’s a river, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “it’s a river.” 

“Somewhere in India, isn’t it?” 

“No,” said Mark. “Not in India.” 
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Tuey had reached the head of the stairs. which led di- 
rectly into a large room. There was a studio couch covered 
in deep red, several worn easy-chairs, a battered desk, lamps, 
tables, shelves filled with books, and a comfortable litter of 
pipes and magazines. Despite the indifferent furnishings, 
there was something—perhaps the arrangement, or the pro- 
portions, or the rich red of the drapes against the dove-gray 
walls—that made it an attractive room. Lina exclaimed. 

Mark Brenley dropped his jack-in-office air of the comic 
seneschal. “This stuff goes with the house,” he said. “Uncle 
Brenley left it when he moved to Wilton.” 


“T’d begun to suspect you were sleeping in a bathtub,” 
she laughed. 

“This was always my place whenever I came to stay 
with my uncle. It has its own heating system and all.” He 
fell silent, and seemed to have lost interest. 

They left the garage and walked back to the house, with 
Mr. Porter talking about the gardens, and how the palazzo 
would make a nice guest-house, and the possibility of build- 
ing a swimming-pool. 

“Well, good-by,” said Mark, at the kitchen door. “Glad 
you like the house.” 

Later Lina wondered what made her return to the unfin- 
ished conversation of the garage stairs; perhaps it was the 
note of scorn she had caught in his voice when he discovered 
her ignorance, and the change she had noticed in his man- 
ner afterward. 

“Where’s the Ebro River?” she asked. 

Then she was almost sorry she had said it, for the an- 
swering look was so alert, so aware, so intimate, as though 
by that blind question she had established something be- 
tween them. 

“Why do you want to know?” he asked. 

“T don’t,” she said. “But I think you want to tell me.” 

“Well, the maps say it starts in the mountains of Spain 
and runs south and east to the Mediterranean.” 

“You don’t say!” Mr. Porter said vaguely. 

“But here’s a secret,” Mark went on, “which some day 
even Charley Brelward will know.” He leaned confidential- 
ly toward her: “The Ebro flows down Broadway.... Vin- 
cent Sheean says it flows down Oxford Street, but it’s getting 
around. Don’t look now, but it’s flowing down Broadway.” 

Mr. Porter looked startled. “Well, good-by,” he said. 
“We'll get in touch with Howard Brenley.” 

“You may quote me on that,” said Mark. He walked 
up the steps and turned in the open doorway. “Tell them 
that for me. Good-by.” He shut the door. 

“Funny fellow,” Mr. Porter said as they drove away. 
“T couldn’t make head or tail of what he was saying.” 


CHAPTER 


2 


C= kept a couple of horses at the Edgecroft 
Stables. Lina thought, as she went to meet him there that 
afternoon, how she had loved the Brenley house the moment 
she saw it. It was like those stories one hears, about how 
“we hunted for months, absolutely months, from one end of 
Connecticut to the other, and just as we were giving up, there 
was this house, and the moment we laid eyes on it, before we 
so much as set a foot inside, we said this is it, and sure enough 
it was absolutely perfect.” Lina never quite believed them. 
People made up pleasant lies to add color. 

But it had happened to her. Like love at first sight, 
which was another of those things that were always being 
reported but never really happened—not really, not ever 
really. Love at first sight was like sea monsters, which 
everybody tells about, though nobody ever actually sees— 
And yet, hadn’t they found one just the other day in Scot- 
land, the real dead body of a real sea serpent? 

Charley was in the paddock, talking to the stable-master. 
He came toward her, leading the horses. 

“Charley, I’ve found it! The house, I mean 

He kissed her cheek. “That’s great!” And he held her 


horse while she mounted. 


had 
. 


“It’s near Carroltown right here in Connecticut, with 
about twenty acres. It has everything!” 

“What about a tennis court?” 

“No,” she said, “but there’s a place we can build one.” 

She told him all about it as they rode up the hill. “It’s 
owned by a Mr. Howard Brenley.” 

“Old Howard Brenley?” Charley knew everybody. “He 
was an old beau of my Aunt Maggie’s. That house?” 

“Do you know it?” she cried. 

“Nice place. Haven’t seen it in years. The old man 
stopped entertaining when his wife died.” 

“That’s right,” she said. “Mr. Porter says he’s moved 
to a smaller place in Wilton, and wants to get rid of the Car- 
roltown house.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. Pretty big place for an old man 
without a family.” 

“He has a nephew, hasn’t he?” she asked casually. 

“Nephew? Oh, yes. Mark Brenley.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Went to school with him. But he ran with a different 
crowd.” 

They reached a stretch of open ground and broke into a 
gallop. After a while the horses slowed to a walk in a grove 
of young birches. 

“What sort of person is he?” she asked. 

“Who?” 

“Mark Brenley.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Nothing special. He had a job 
with a brokerage house for a while; then I ran into him try- 
ing to sell something—I forget what. I don’t know what’s 
become of him. I think he worked out West for a time— 
oil-fields, probably. He couldn’t seem to settle down to 
anything.” 

“Tt takes some men a little longer, I guess.” 

“He’s no puppy. Must be around twenty-eight. Seems 
to me a fellow should know by that time where he’s heading.” 

They came to the crest of the hill and stood looking out 
at the farms and lakes below. Charley always stopped to 
look at the view because that was the thing to do. One rode 
for the view on this hill, so he looked and said it was nice. 
Then they started homeward. 

“T’ll call Howard Brenley tomorrow,” he said. “Mean- 
while you’d better go back and take another look at the 
house.” 

“Oh, I needn’t do that.” she said quickly. “You think 
it’s all right, don’t you?” 

“It’s all right with me if you like it.” He smiled at her 
warmly. Charley was a darling. “But you’d better go back, 
anyway,’ he added. “They’re not always so good on second 
sight, you know.” 

Lina wondered why she hadn’t mentioned meeting Mark 
Brenley. Charley did the same sort of thing when he came 
upon something he preferred not to face or couldn’t quite 
handle; he simply avoided it. It helped keep life pleasant 
and smooth. It was the way in which she, too, had been 
bred. It was safe and comfortable; when something threat- 
ened to become disturbing, you ignored it, evaded it, avoided 
it, and finally you forgot it. 


Ano yet, that evening, when she went dancing with 
Charley and the Patsons, she found herself asking John 
Patson, as he led her smoothly through a rhumba: “Do you 
know where the Ebro is?” 

“In Spain.” 

“What about it?” she asked. 

“It'll soon be over. The Loyalists are pretty well beat- 
en. Mussolini’s sending planes by the hundred.” 

“Tesee.?, 

“Tt’s a damfool war. Nobody knows who’s on which 
side or who’s fighting whom. ... I say, Lina, Agnes and I 
want to give a party for you and Charley. We talked about 
it last night. We thought maybe week after next, on Wed- 
nesday evening. Is that all right?” 


“What?” 

“Will Wednesday evening be all right, week after 
next?” 

“Oh. Yes.... Yes, Wednesday will be fine.” 

Wars Lina went back to look at the house, nobody was 
there. She hadn’t told Mr. Porter she was going. Young 
Brenley, she had thought, would let her in. 

The front door was unlocked. She walked through the 
empty, echoing rooms, not knowing exactly what to look for 
or to examine, and made her way at last to the kitchen, where 
she turned faucets on and off, peered gingerly into the re- 
frigerator. and opened cupboards. She was dutifully in- 
specting the stove when she heard a car pull up and stop in 
the garage driveway. 

It was Mark Brenley. and he had a girl with him. 
“You’re in time for tea,” he said, and introduced the girl. 
Her name was Kate Merrilane; she was tall and fair-haired. 
and she wore a tan one-piece flying suit just like Mark’s. It 
was very becoming, even though it encouraged her to stride 
a bit with exaggerated ease. 

Lina and Kate prepared the tea, getting out bread, 
cheese and jam. There were only two teacups, but Mark 
found a beer mug inscribed “When Good Fellows Get To- 
gether,” which he insisted Lina must use. because she was 
the guest, and it was “the biggest and the prettiest.” 

Kate talked a great deal, mostly about flying. The 
party had turned into a threesome, and she didn’t like it. 

“I just saw this man take a plane from a tail-slide into 
an outside loop,” said Kate. 

“Ts that very difficult?” Lina asked. 

Kate laughed. “It isn’t easy, lady!” She pointed at 
Mark with the bread-knife. “That man,” she said, “is prob- 
ably the best natural stunt flyer you ever met.” 

“He’s the first I ever met.” 

“He can make a plane act like a trained seal. He can 
make it sit up and take notice.” 

“Have you been flying long?” Lina asked her. 

“About a month.” replied Kate. “Ever since I met 
Mark.” 

If Mark had been a ballet dancer, Lina thought, Kate 
would have become a balletomane. If the man after Mark 
were a pianist. Kate would develop a passionate interest in 
music. If the man before Mark had been a politician, Kate 
would have been one, making up in enthusiasm what she 
lacked in brains. Girls like Kate loved artists and writers 
and acquired minor salons where men talked about the books 
they were going to write; they were the camp-followers of 
art and progress, found on the fringes of any cause, good or 
bad, in which a desirable male was present. 

They carried the trays of food out to the garage and up 
the stairs to Mark’s palazzo. 

“And how’s Charley Brelward?” Mark asked, while 
Kate poured the tea. 

“He’s very pleased about the house,” Lina said. “He 
knows your uncle.” 

“Charley Brelward knows everybody,” said Mark, dig- 
ging into the jam-pot. “Everybody who ts anybody.” 

It was exactly what she herself had been thinking about 
Charley only the other day, but it sounded wrong now. 

“Is that the Charley Brelward I know?” Kate inter- 
posed. “The one I met when I was working on the Landon 
campaign?” 

“Very likely,” said Mark. “Miss Calgerry is going to 
marry him.” 

Kate offered felicitations, relaxing a little, letting down 
the guards, sheathing the claws, for Lina was now revealed 
as no adversary. Mark spread jam on a slab of bread, car- 
ried it to the couch, and sat there eating it while Kate and 
Lina discussed the relative merits of church weddings, garden 
weddings and City Hall elopements. Lina could see that 
Kate was taking her measure, trying to figure what there was 
about her to snare a catch like Charley. “I was wrong the 


other day,” Lina thought. ‘Mark Brenley isn’t woman-hun- 
gry; he has plenty of female here.” 

Kate rose. “I’m going to get out of these things.” She 
opened a closet and took from it a yellow print dress on a 
hanger, shoes, underwear and stockings, and carried them 
into the bathroom. 

Lina pretended not to notice the implied intimacy in 
what Kate was doing, but Mark was uncomfortable. He 
fumbled with an explanation: Kate had stopped by that 
morning on her way to the flying-field and had changed her 
clothes here. 

They were silent for a while. Mark picked up a pencil 
from the table and scribbled on a sheet of paper, making 
circles and giving them eyes, noses and grinning mouths. 
After a time he cut into the silence. 

“The word is ‘reserve’,” he said quietly. “You have it. 
It’s a quality many find attractive.” 

“I’m not particularly reserved,” she said. 

“Yes, you are. After a point one encounters a wa'!l. 
It’s probably part of your education.” 

She thought a moment. “Perhaps it is.” 

“Being reserved isn’t much fun,” he said, “but some 
people enjoy it. It gives them the upper hand. In general, 
as a human attribute, it’s not particularly admirable. True 
reserve, sustained and consistent, requires a dash of smug- 
ness.” 

“That’s pompous nonsense!” 

He watched her as she laughed. She knew he didn’t 
care what she was saying; he was looking at the way her 
mouth moved. His eyes were lazily caressing her face; she 
could almost feel them upon her cheeks, her eyelids, her 
throat. She drew breath, took a sip of tea from the beer 
mug, and looked around the room. 

On the table lay an open book, an enormous old volume 
bound in gray-brown leather. From where she sat, it was 
upside down, but she could see a penciled line drawn along 
the margin of the page. 

“Where were you born?” he asked. 

“In New York.” 

“T thought nobody ever was born in New York. It’s a 
place where people go.” 

“T’m one of the few natives,’ 

“Do you live there now?” 

“No, my mother and my sister Doris and I have lived 
in Connecticut—Trencherly—ever since Father died.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“About ten years.” 

“Ts your sister older?” 

“Yes, by four years.” 

“Where did you go to school ?” 

“The most ‘proper’ girls’ school in New York.” 

“Why didn’t you go to college?” 

“Mother didn’t approve of it.” 

“What do you do all day?” 

“Well. today I seem to be answering questions.” 


> she said. 


Marx smiled slowly. “Sorry.” he said, then con- 
tinued: “What do they call you? Adelina?” He mouthed 
it with distaste. “What does Charley Brelward call you?” 

“Lina.” 

“In that case,” he said, “I'll call you Sweet Adeline.” 

“Don’t you like Lina?” 

“TI like Lina very much. ... I just don’t like Charley.” 
He stretched out on the couch and went on eating bread 
and jam. 

“What’s wrong with Charley?” she asked. 

Kate was singing in the bathroom, “ ‘A-tisket, a-tasket, a 
green and yellow basket?—” 

“Not a thing,” said Mark. “Solid citizen, Charley. 
Started at the top and worked his way up.” 

The entire scene was suddenly distasteful to Lina—his 
impudent scorn of Charley, the girl dressing in the other 
room. the Greenwich Village sloppiness. her own guilty 


pleasure in the presence of this man. Her life and training 
folded in upon her, Adelina Calgerry, daughter of Mordant 
Carrington Calgerry, and product of New York’s most prop- 
er school for girls. 

“It is quite possible, you know,” she said, “that Charley 
Brelward’s qualities are simply beyond your understanding.” 

He cocked an amused eye at her. She went on, trying 
to keep it cool and cutting. “Charley works hard and with 
dignity, while you haven’t been able to stick to anything in 
your whole life. You worked in a brokerage house, in the 
oil-fields, you tried to sell things, you never made a go of 
anything, and now you’re devoting yourself to doing out- 
side loops!” 

Mark sat up. “You’ve been investigating me!” he cried 
gayly. “Watch out, or I’ll set my spies on you!” 

“T really don’t care what you do.” 

“That’s not true.” There was a moment’s silence and 
then he went on. “Please don’t think I’m blind to Charley’s 
virtues. As a matter of fact, I don’t mind him so much in 
the male version; it’s the female Charley Brelwards I can’t 
take.” 

She met his eyes squarely. “Meaning me?” 

“Meaning that when you marry Charley Brelward, 
you’ll become one. When a woman as sensitive and as femi- 
nine as yourself marries, the person she will become depends 
on the nature of the man whose life she shares.” 

“That doesn’t sound too bad,” she said. “Charley’s life 
is the life I’ve been leading as long as I can remember.” 

“But it’s possible for a woman to grow up, isn’t it?” he 
said sharply. “You might conceivably develop purpose and 
direction!” He rose and began to pace. “Nobody can be 
blamed for having led a stupid life these past ten years; the 
guilty are those who go fatly on in the same old paths and 
patterns! It’s a different world! This country’s due for a 
coming-of-age; some people will go along with it and others 
won't. And if I know Charley Brelward, he won’t!” 

Kate came out of the bathroom, wearing the yellow 
print dress and carrying the flying-suit. She stood listening, 
her eyes going quickly from Lina to Mark. 

“Charley will pretend nothing’s happening!” he said. 
“He'll be willfully blind and deaf, governed by soft, safe 
discretions; he’ll go on playing golf, voting straight Repub- 
lican, hanging on to his American Tel. & Tel. and sitting on 
his U. S. Steel! And for his wife there will be the hanky- 
panky of society, the getting-on, the stale gestures of tradi- 
tion, and, of course, there will be dear Charley, whom she 
will hate within six months, endure after a year, cling to 
jealously after two years, and in the end outdo in dullness 
and futility! Until the sick world explodes right in her 
face!” 

Lina set down the beer mug and rose to her feet. With- 
out a word she picked up her purse and gloves and went 
down the stairs. As she walked toward her car she thought 
she could hear Kate’s high, musical laugh. It clung and 
echoed in her ears as she drove away. 


CHAPTER 


ard Brenley. 

“I’m glad you’re taking the house,” he said. “There 
hasn’t been a beautiful woman in it for a long time.” He 
grinned at her; he was a tall, rangy, rusty-haired man, not a 


bit like his nephew. “A lovely woman helps a house. Keeps 
it young, they say.” 

“Tl do my best to fend off the dry-rot and the wood- 
worms.” Even as she said it she remembered where she had 
heard it—Mark Brenley, gesturing with an egg-beater at an 
august expanse of ballroom. “The dry-rot and the wood- 
worms—” 

The old man looked at her blandly, giving no sign, but 
she knew that he, too, had heard it hefore. “By the way,” 
he said, “my nephew asked if he could come tonight. I 
think you’ve met him.” 

“Yes,” she answered. 
house.” 

“I told him I thought it would be all right for him to 
drop in. 1! know these parties of the Patsons’.” 

It was almost midnight when he showed up. She saw 
him across the room, coming toward her, his face tan above 
the white shirtfront, his black hair combed into order, his 
evening clothes well-fitted on his broad shoulders. 

“Hello,” he said. F 

“Good evening, Mr. Brenley.” 

“Must we go through the chilly formalities?” 

“T think so.” 

“But P’ve come to apologize.” 

“As good a reason as any for coming to a party,” she 
said. 

“T talked out of turn the other day. It was none of my 
business. I’m sorry.” 

“We'll forget it, then.” Beyond his shoulder she could 
see Charley talking to Lester Oldan and looking toward her. 
“Thanks for coming.” She started to turn away. 

“T was jealous,” said Mark. 

She stopped and waited. 

“I don’t know why,” he went on, “unless it’s the way 
any man feels when any beautiful girl is about to get mar- 
ried—sort of an instinctive male resentment.” 

“You're good at finding reasons for things.” 

“Not always,” he murmured. 


“When I was looking at the 


Ir was about half an hour later that the argument began. 
A group of them were in a corner of the library, and Lester 
Oldan started it with a careless remark about yachting. 

“T hope that man Franco finishes his job this summer,” 
he said. “I don’t want to miss the yachting at San Sebas- 
tian again.” 

Mark turned sharply toward him. “You don’t want to 
miss the yachting!” 

“Things will straighten out just as soon as Franco wins,” 
John Patson promised, “and then the yachting—” 

Mark’s voice cut across. “There won't be any yachting 
if Franco wins, or any San Sebastian, either! And you'll 
be too damned busy to remember there ever was anything 
like yachting!” 

“7 sha’n’t be busy!” Lester crowed. “You don’t know 
me!” 

The laughter over Lester’s habitual and well-known 
laziness might have stopped the whole thing right there. It 
was an answer characteristic of the group, of Charley’s 
friends and Lina’s, who hated serious talk and shied away 
from argument. After all, everybody knew what everybody 
else believed and liked and trusted, and that left nothing to 
argue about, except things like who would win the Hamble- 
tonian and whether the doubles tournament was going to 
amount to anything this year. So it might have ended there 
if John Patson hadn’t spoken up. 

“Are you in sympathy with the Loyalists?” he asked. 
He spoke sleekly, as though he were baiting a trap. But his 
wife sprang the trap too soon. “They’re Bolsheviks, aren’t 
they?” she asked. 

Mark flushed angrily. “For the love of mud, don’t you 
know what they’re fighting for?” 

“Nobody knows what they’re fighting for!” laughed 
Patson. 


“They’re always fighting in Spain.” Charley put in. 
“Tt’s the Spanish temperament!” 

Mark’s voice rose. “The Spanish temperament! Do 
you mean they’ve a national predilection for getting killed?” 
“T shouldn’t be surprised if the answer were yes!” 

“Then so had the men at Valley Forge!” shouted Mark. 
“And some day soon so will you and your sons!” 

“You aren’t trying to tell us we’re all going to be fight- 
ing in Spain?” said Agnes Patson. 

“Spain is the beginning of a war whose end we may 
never live to see!” Mark said. “It’s the dress rehearsal, and 
the show isn’t going to be a comedy!” 

“Tt’s a sideshow.” said Lester Oldan. 

“Tt’s a little chukker between the Fascists and the Com- 
munists,” said John Patson. “and I don’t care which side 
wins.” 

Mark’s level tones crackled and spat. “There are going 
to be other such games. and Hitler and his friends will call 
the other defenders of the democracies by that popular cuss- 
word—Communists! Or that equally useful one—Jews! 
Wait and see!” 

“You have second sight. old man.” said Lester, laugh- 
ing. “You're a reg’lar old Cassandra!” 

“Remember what happened to Cassandra’s prophecies,” 
said Mark. “They were all dishelieved and scorned. and 
they were all. all true!” 

“You can’t prove this to me by Greek mythology!” 
said Patson. 

“I can’t prove it to you, it seems, by anything, even the 
facts! But I tell you this is everybody’s war! And some 
day everybody will know it!” 

If Lina had been asked exactly when she fell in love 
with Mark Brenley, when it was that her world quictly 
turned over and scattered everything out of range of caring 
—everything except Mark and Mark’s face and Mark’s voice 
and Mark’s anger for the world, she might have said it was 
during those ten minutes. The discussion went on. picking 
up momentum and becoming charged with high feeling, but 
after a time it was only Mark she saw, while the others faded 
to meaningless background. 

“Must you be told in parables?” he was saying. “Do 
you have to hear it in words of one syllable set to nursery 
music? There’s a world revolution afoot, and how it will 
go I don’t know, but I do know that Hitler and Mussolini 
and Franco are dangerous as all hell, and that the ocean is 
not as wide as some kiddies think! The fight’s begun, and 
it will spread and spread, like fire in a field!” 

The battle went on, with Mark alone against the rest. 
People gathered to listen; behind Lina two girls whispered: 

“Who is he?” 

“IT don’t know. Frightfully attractive, isn’t he?” 

“Gorgeous. What’s he talking about?” 

“Who cares?” They giggled. 

Since time began, Lina thought, the zealot has had the 
power to win women. He attacks the Philistines, and the 
Philistines’ wives adore him. He threatens Herod, and 
Herod’s daughter lusts for him. Not only for the wide 
mouth, the smooth brown skin, the black hair, the eyes clear. 
dark and steady, but for the fervor and the biting impatience. 
the impassioned crying out against evil, for the spirit in him 
that sets him apart and makes him more than a man. 


Acnes Patson spoke up again, her voice falling upon 
the ringing air like the clank of a tin plate. “I gather you’re 
an interventionist.” Aggie prided herself on her knowledge 
of current affairs. 

“There’s no such thing as an interventionist!” cried 
Mark. “There are only those who see and those who don’t!” 

“Well, surely you'll grant,” said Patson, “that there are 
two sides to any question, and that you’re not the only one 
entitled to an opinion!” 

“T can see no other side to this! A man who’s walking 
off the edge of a cliff can be as open-minded as he pleases 


about whether or not the chasm is there, but there are no two 
sides to the question of what’s going to happen to him!” 

“Just the same,” said Aggie Patson, “I think we have 
enough trouble in this country without worrying about 
Europe.” 

“My mother used to say something like that,” said Mark. 
“She used to say ‘Let each man sweep his own dooryard and 
the whole world will be clean.’ That philosophy will be the 
end of us yet in this country!” 

A man at Lina’s side spoke quietly to the man beside 
him. “Who is this fellow?” 

“Mark Brenley. Good family but a little cracked.” 

Once there was a woman, in a story Lina had never be- 
fore quite understood, who followed a man who spent all his 
time looking for a god. They asked her, “Why do you love 
him?” and she replied, “Because what other man would go 
looking for a god in broad daylight?” 

And there was a woman in a story about Villon, who 
said, “Men have but one name for a thousand meanings, but I 
would keep the word love for the flame which it sometimes 
pleases heaven to light in one heart for the worship of an- 
other.” 

Old Howard Brenley said something about how late it 
was and took his nephew firmly by the elbow. 

Mark shook him off. “Don’t worry. I’m going.” He 
went quickly out of the room. She heard the outer door 
slam. 

Charley was smoothing things over, pretending it had 
all been nothing more than chitchat, and that Mark had just 
stepped out for a drink. He asked Howard Brenley whether 
it would be possible to build a swimming-pool on the Car- 
roltown place. The group was breaking up; people were 
wandering away. Glasses had been emptied and were being 
refilled at the bar. Lina slipped quietly out of the house. 


Crartey’s car was parked among a dozen others, with 
the key in the lock. She never was able to remember much 
about the drive to Carroltown. It was cold, and it was dark. 
and as she approached the house she was suddenly seized 
with panic, afraid of why she had come and of what she 
might say or do. Her hands tightened on the wheel, and she 
drove past. 

Half a mile down the road she turned the car and drove 
back. She ought to return to the party. This was the ridic- 
ulous behavior of a smitten schoolgirl. She passed the house 
again, slower this time; there were no lights on, not even in 
the palazzo, yet Mark must be there, for she saw now that 
his car was in the driveway. 

At the crossroads she turned once more and once more 
drove back. In front of the house she parked the car, switch- 
ing off the motor and the headlights. She must think this 
out. She began to shiver with cold and exhaustion. 

Then she saw him. He was leaning against a tree, mo- 
tionless, watching her. His lighted cigarette made a tiny 
red spot in the darkness under the leaves; he flipped it away 
and came toward her. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” He walked around 
the car and opened the door. She stepped out, slowly, and 
stood facing him in the road. “You drove past twice. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

“T wanted to tell you.... I thought I might—” Her 
voice fell to a whisper. “I came because I—I don’t know—” 

“You came because you wanted to see me.... Just as 
I went to that damned party because I had to see you!” 

Somewhere in the dark a cricket began to make a whir- 
ring to-do. Over the low hill hung the yellow moon, in- 
credibly large and gentle. She did not know how long they 
stood there, trembling between two worlds, but at last his 
arms went around her and he held her so tight she thought 
he must feel the choking beat of her heart, and when he 
kissed her it was like nothing she had ever known, for all 
thought, all sense, all being disappeared, melting and run- 
ning away. Then there was only Mark, the hardness of his 


shoulders, the warm skin of his throat and cheeks, and she 
thought, as her fingers moved upward through his hair, that 
never in books had anyone told of this, not even the best of 
the poets—this singing even in the palm, in the finger-tip, 
this joy of nearness, this sweet need. 


CHAPTER 


4, 


M.. MorpanT CarrIncTON Catcerry of Trencher- 
ly, Connecticut, was troubled. Her daughter Lina was be- 
having in a fashion calculated to set a careful mother’s teeth 
on edge. Lina refused to explain what it was all about, but 
something very clearly was afoot, and it had to do with 
Charley. 

Mrs. Calgerry was sensitive to such things; for Doris, 
her elder daughter, whom she had married off so nicely to 
Henry Leverege two years ago, had recently been divorced. 
And now it was Lina who was acting strangely. Charley 
Brelward had phoned that morning, and she had refused to 
speak to him. He had sounded unusually firm and cold, 
for Charley. 

“But is she there?” he asked. 

“She has a dreadful headache,” Mrs. Calgerry lied, hop- 
ing he couldn’t hear Lina singing in the next room. 

“Tl call her later,” said Charley. “We have a date for 
lunch.” 

Mrs. Calgerry went into Lina’s room and found her ly- 
ing on the chaise-longue in a posture she hadn’t seen since 
her daughter’s school days; Lina’s head was hanging over 
the foot of the chaise-longue; her feet were propped up on 
pillows; and she was humming. 

Mrs. Calgerry seated herself at the dressing-table. 
“Charley seems disturbed about something,” she said. 

“Oh, dear!” said Lina, but to her mother’s trained ear, 
the remark rang more of boredom than of distress. 

Mrs. Calgerry picked up a comb and adjusted her pom- 
padour in the dressing-table mirror. She was a pretty 
woman, small and plump. “Lina dear, have you and Char- 
ley had a little quarrel?” 

“No, Mother.” 

“Then why wouldn’t you speak to him?” 

Lina didn’t answer. She had not spoken to Charley be- 
cause she had not yet figured out an excuse for running away 
from the Patsons’ party last night. Explaining this to her 
mother would be an arduous undertaking. 

“Are you certain, Lina, you’re not being a little unrea- 
sonable about what happened?” Mrs. Calgerry hadn’t the 
vaguest notion what had happened. The question was a stab 
in the dark. But she felt she had to do something, for she 
remembered the events preceding Doris’ divorce. Doris had 
not confided in her mother, and the whole dreadful mess had 
snowballed from an innocuous incident. If Lina was being 
unreasonable with Charley, now was the time to step in. 

“Yes, Mother,” said Lina, “I think I am being unrea- 
sonable.” 

Mrs. Calgerry gazed anxiously at her daughter. Even 
in that ridiculously abandoned posture, Lina was beautiful. 
Her face had an aristocratic modeling none of the other 
Calgerrys could boast; Mrs. Calgerry traced it back to 
Mordant’s mother, who in her day had been a great beauty. 

But what good was such beauty, Mrs. Calgerry thought, 
if a girl did not know how to conduct herself? Mrs. Cal- 
gerry had a tendency to believe her daughters were lacking 


in judgment. She gave them endless advice concerning their 
social lives and their relations with men, but it was always 
with a touch of exasperation at having to conduct the busi- 
ness by proxy. “Tell him,” she would say, “that you must 
be home by twelve o’clock”—and then during the evening, at 
home alone, she would think of the scene at the country club 
or the school dance, and play it out in her mind, with herself 
as the leading character demurely telling the young man, 
insisting with just the right measure of wistfulness and re- 
gret. 

She knew exactly how they should act; but always, in- 
evitably, there came a point beyond which they had to pro- 
ceed on their own; there was always a door that closed, the 
door of the wedding chamber or the lover’s nook, and Mrs. 
Calgerry was left outside. 

She would have fainted dead away at the suggestion 
that she was jealous of her daughters, that she had for sev- 
eral years been making private comparisons between them 
and herself on such points as charm, femininity and ability 
to handle a romance. She looked upon it all as a mother’s 
intense and natural concern for the welfare of her offspring. 

The phone rang downstairs. Lina swung her feet off 
the pillows and sat up expectantly. 

“If that’s Charley,” said Mrs. Calgerry, “I do hope 
you'll speak to him.” 

A maid tapped on the half-open door. 

“Yes, Mildred,” said Mrs. Calgerry, “who is it?” 

“Tt’s for Miss Lina,” said Mildred. “A Mr. Brenley is 
calling.” 

Lina dashed to the phone beside the bed. “Good mom- 
ing!” she said. 

Mrs. Calgerry’s eyes widened at the warmth in Lina’s 
voice and the radiance in her face. She turned to the maid. 
“That’s all, Mildred.” 

“I’m fresh as a pup,” Lina was saying. “How are 
you?” She listened for a moment. “What did you have for 
breakfast?” She listened again, smiling, and then laughed 
softly. “Well, I had orange juice, eggs, bacon, three slices 
of toast with lots of butter, and two cups of coffee!” 

Mrs. Calgerry had had her own breakfast in bed and 
therefore had not witnessed this hearty meal. It wasn’t nor- 
mal; Lina’s customary breakfast seldom went beyond fruit- 
juice and coffee. 

“T’ll meet you in the village.” Lina listened a moment. 
“All right, the barber-shop.” She glanced at the clock on 
the bedside table. “In half an hour. ... No, on the dot! 
Good-by.” 

Mrs. Calgerry watched her daughter get a coat out of 
the closet. 

“Charley said he had a lunch date with you, Lina. 
Aren’t you going to wait for his call?” 


Lina dropped a kiss on the pompadour. “You speak to 
him, Mother. Tell him Il] meet him at one-thirty.” She ran 
out, and a moment later the front door slammed below. 

Mrs. Calgerry went thoughtfully down the stairs; some- 
thing had come over Lina, and she had a pretty clear notion 
what it was. Brenley—Brenley—but which Brenley? She 
couldn’t remember any nice Brenleys. Not in their set. Not 
recently. 

Doris was in the breakfast-room, looking a little sallow. 
“TI wish I had Lina’s energy,” she said. “It was after three 
when she came in, and she just drove off like a maniac. Be- 
fore breakfast!” She swallowed her vitamin pill with a 
gulp of water. 

“No, she had breakfast,” her mother said. 
breakfast.” 

Doris looked at her curiously, for she seemed worried 
about it.... 

Mark came out of the Carroltown Inn barber-shop pink, 
shiny and redolent. “Smell me!” he cried, tipping his head 
toward her. Lina sniffed, closed her eyes, and produced a 
swooning gasp of appreciation. 


“A big 


“Look,” he said. drawing her by the elbow to stand at 
his side before the mirrored panel of the barber’s window. 
“We're a handsome couple!” 

“The imbecile sultan and his seraglio favorite,” Lina 
agreed. 

“I can remember when you were a sweet-spoken girl,” 
he complained, “with a respectful attitude toward me.” 

“It only goes to show.” she said, “you can’t ever judge 
by the wrapper.” 

“T like your wrapper, baby,” he murmured. “T’ll buy.” 


She pointed at him in the mirror. “Look. Look at 
99? 


you! 
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“You're so pretty!” she cried. 

“That’s just what J was thinking,” he replied. He 
leaned toward the mirror, surveying his teeth and the interior 
reaches of his open mouth. 

“How do things look?” she asked. 

“Elegant. Finest tonsils in Carroltown.” He turned 
from the mirror. “You know what? I think I’ll let my 
beard grow.” He linked her arm with his, and they began 
to walk slowly along the town’s clean little Main Street. 
“Vl let it grow, and scent it with musk and roses.” 

“That would be nice.” she said. “And braid it with 
poppies and ivy and little red ribbons.” 

“T'll arrange it in long oily curls, like an Oriental king 
of old. Would you like it in erly coils?” 


Tury paused to study a large poster announcing the ad- 
vent of a motion-picture called “Desire,” featuring Marlene 
Dietrich and Gary Cooper. 

“What is done,” Lina asked pensively, “with the hair 
that is cut off in barber-shops?” 

“I’m surprised at you,” he said. “Don’t you know?” 

She shook her head. “It has worried me for years,” 
she confessed. 

He glanced carefully up and down the street before he 
answered: “They stuff horse-collars with it.” 

“Oh. Thanks. I’m glad it was you who told me; you 
make it sound beautiful and good.” 

“The facts of life are an open book to me,” he said. 

They walked the length of Main Street, bought ice- 
cream cones, and walked back again, asking each other im- 
portant questions: “Do you like beer?” “How many hours 
do you sleep?” “Don’t you hate coloratura sopranos?” 
“Do you worry about vitamins?” They went shopping in 
the five-and-ten, purchasing an extremely jeweled comb for 
Lina and a pair of green sleeve-garters for Mark. 

Mark was wearing his character loosely; the rebellion 
and the unrest were not apparent. 

“Why can’t you be like Gary Cooper?” she asked. 
“When something bothers him, he doesn’t shoot his mouth 
off. He goes to a hilltop and struggles with himself. You 
talk so much.” She was half-serious, for she remembered 
the things he had said, the bitter accusations and criticisms 
of people like Charley Brelward. 

“I’m a far cry from Gary Cooper. As a matter of fact, 
I’m completely out of date.” 

The articulate rebel was no longer fashionable. He was 
the hero of another decade. out of place, somehow, in May 
of 1938. 

“I’m not strong and silent,” he said, “but I’m all right. 
There’s only one thing I lack.” 

“What?” asked Lina. 

“An ice-cream cone,” he said. “I could use another 
chocolate ice-cream cone.” 

They bought him another ice-cream cone and then went 
window-gazing, awarding imaginary prizes to the most de- 
serving objects in each display. They were looking into the 
window of a drygoods store, weighing the relative merits of 
pink rayon curtains and orange bungalow aprons, when 
Mark fell silent. Lina grew suddenly and acutely aware of 
his hand holding hers; the warm contact of his fingers be- 


came a focus of feeling, shutting out all other sense, so that 
she no longer saw the window, no longer heard the passing 
sounds of the street. All at once she wanted his arms 
around her again, like last night. That inalienable sign of 
love, the need to touch, to be close. became so compelling 
that she could pretend no longer, and she turned to him in 
surprise and silence. He knew; his eyes were very dark. and 
his face almost pale. They went back to his car. 

They drove for a time, not speaking, and came at last 
to the top of the hill. He stopped the car, took her in his 
arms and kissed her. She clung to him. Never before in all 
her life had she felt this way about anyone. It happened 
sometimes, this meeting. recognition and quick welding of 
two spirits; she knew that he could have told her, if he 
wished, all the things that ever she did or thought or 
wanted. 

Mark was looking out across the valley to the hills on 
the other side. Only a few days ago Charley had been beside 
her here, looking out in much the same fashion. 

The thought of him sobered Lina. She drew away from 
Mark. 

“You're a bad girl,” he said. He had guessed her un- 
spoken thought. He smiled mischievously. “But it’s fun, 
isn’t it?” 

She looked up at him slowly. “Please kiss me.” 

“As brazen a piece as ever strolled a lane!” He pulled 
her closer to him, but he did not kiss her. “Not yet,” he said. 
“I like the suspense.” 

She smiled. “I used to see people kissing in parked 
cars,” she said. “I thought it was bad taste. I used to won- 
der why they didn’t do their kissing at home.” 

“Home’s a good place too,” he replied, “but there’s 
nothing wrong with a car.” 

“Nothing at all,” she said. “I'll never disapprove of 
those people again. I had no idea what a pleasant thing they 
were doing. It opens new vistas for me. Other undignified 
things people do are probably worth trying too.” 

“Absolutely. And there’s a whole world of trite and 
conventional things, scorned by the sophisticated, which you 
must look into.” 

“Think I'll find anything interesting?” 

“T’m certain of it. After all, they wouldn’t be trite and 
conventional if they hadn’t been done for years. And they 
wouldn’t have been done for years if there weren’t something 
to them.” 

“That sounds profound,” she said. “It’s a basic truth, 
I betcha.” 

“Sure is. Give it some thought.” 

“T’'ll set aside an hour for it tonight.” 

“An hour for what?” he asked. 

“For whatever it is we’ve been talking about.” 

“What is it we’ve been talking about?” 

“You started it!” 

“T don’t remember,” he murmured. He was holding 
her hand and moving the fingers carefully one by one. 
“You have such tiny bones,” he said at last. “They’re 
so—tiny.” 

“T’ve had enough suspense,” she said softly. 

He kissed her, then drew back and ran a fingertip along 
her cheek, across her mouth, over her closed eyelids. “You're 
my girl,” he whispered. 


Accatn the thought of Charley came between them. She 
sat up and glanced nervously at the little clock on the dash- 
board. 

“I must go back now,” she said. “I have a date for 
lunch.” 

“I’m cutting classes too,” he said. “Let’s have lunch 
in the village.” 

She shook her head. “No, I can’t. Please take me back 
to my car. I have just time to make it. I'll be late as it is.” 
As they drove back, she tried to formulate what she would 
say to Charley. 


CHAPTER 


D 


Ci BRELWARD was up against something that 
was making him acutely uncomfortable. He was going to 
have to speak to Lina. There might even be a scene, and he 
dreaded scenes. But perhaps if he handled it right— 

Charley wasn’t a bad sort. There were certain doors in 
his mind that had never been opened, and certain levels of 
feeling that had never been explored, but he was generous, 
well-adjusted and cheerful, and there was no nonsense about 
him. He had no serious ailments, no odd sizes, and no un- 
wieldy ideals; he indulged in the right sports, and his con- 
versation was not without wit. He was like his friends— 
normal, prosperous, well satisfied, concerned only with 
whether things would ever get back to where they were be- 
fore the crash, and not too concerned about that. 

He ran his department in the Brelward Company 
ethically and with good judgment; Charley was no sharp- 
shooter, and it was not necessary for him to be, for his grand- 
father had attended to that. Many a grandfather had been a 
pirate or a robber baron or a slave-trader. That was Amer- 
ica. The second generation had been ashamed of the old 
men, but the third generation was different. They laughed 
and praised the old robbers. Great fellows, the old men! 
Outlived innumerable wives and goodness knows how many 
unacknowledged offspring! Worked from dawn to mid- 
night, like horses! Never missed a trick! 

Nowadays you didn’t work that hard or show that much 
interest in money. Business was a social affair, conducted 
over lunch-tables and cocktails, and the respected business 
man took time out to act like a human being; he inquired 
after your children and your golf; he left the office at four 
o'clock for a game of tennis with his peers, and settled his 
tightest deals during casual week-ends in the country. A 
successful career did not hang on earnest plugging; only 
factory-hands and bookkeepers depended on their skill; you 
could sweat at your job from breakfast till doomsday, and 
all it would get you was the jealousy, and therefore the fear, 
and therefore the knifing, of your colleagues. A man of 
superlative ability could be a total loss if he didn’t know 
how to meet the right people, and an ex-football-hero with 
the right wife could go further than a financial genius with 
a grouch. 

Before the crash it had been a little different. You 
made your money in the market, and in your leisure time you 
played as you pleased, where and with whom you pleased. 
Now you played as policy dictated, where it did the most 
good. But in a way it was a more respectable and whole- 
some state of affairs than the craziness of pre-crash living. 
It fitted better, certainly, with Charley’s character and pre- 
dilections. He was a nice fellow, liked by everyone, wel- 
come in the best clubs. 

He rehearsed his opening gambit as he waited in the 
restaurant for Lina. “There’s something I must point out to 
you, Lina.... I understand perfectly, of course, but other 
people. ... It doesn’t take much to make people talk and. 

In all fairness, Lina, don’t you think you owe me a few 
explanations? First for running off the way you did from 
the Patsons’, and—” 

It had been very embarrassing. She had taken his car, 
and he had felt like a fool accepting a lift from snickering 
Lester Oldan, who had ribbed him about it all the way home. 
And then her refusal to speak to him on the phone! 


Lina arrived, looking strained and unhappy. 

“Hello, Charley.” 

“Hello, Lina.” 

She was obviously uncomfortable and embarrassed. 
Perhaps it would not be necessary for him to open the sub- 
ject at all. 

“Sorry about yesterday,” she said, as they sat down. 

This was the cue for his speech, but it was too soon, 
somehow. She looked so nervous. “What would you like 
for lunch?” he asked. 

Lina didn’t want anything, but Charley ordered con- 
sommé and a salad for her. The waiter left. 

“Charley,” she began. “I don’t know how to say this.” 

“It’s all right.” The prepared speeches vanished. 

“Charley,” she said, “listen to me.” She stared down 
at the empty plate in front of her. “Believe me, I don’t want 
to do this, and it’s not a matter of any shortcoming in you. 

It’s just that—” She faltered and stopped. 

Charley was puzzled. This wasn’t at all the scene he 
had expected. Now she was holding out her closed hand 
across the table. Automatically he reached to receive what 
she was giving him, and found that it was his family ring, 
the token of their engagement. He looked down at it 
blankly, and then at the third finger of her left hand, not 
quite understanding that the ring could not be in both 
places at once. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“Nothing I can explain.” 

“T think you should tell me. It may be something I 
can straighten out. Tm sure it’s just a misunderstanding.” 

He was searching quickly in his mind for incidents that 
might have been misinterpreted. There was his secretary, 
of course; but no, that had been only in his mind. and not 
even his closest friends, who were of course the people that 
usually started such trouble, could have— No.... And 
then there was Aggie Patson, who had a way of singling him 
out and clinging to him so that of late he had begun to avoid 
her; but no, there was really nothing that even the most 
vicious gossip could have perverted into— 

“It’s nothing you did or didn’t do,” Lina continued. 
“It’s something that happened to me.” 

Charley began to grope in his little store of human 
understanding. Women were unstable, given to whims and 
imagined hurts. “You may be doing something on impulse. 
Women do such things, and then they discover they didn’t 
mean them.” 

“It’s not that simple,” she said at last. Her voice be- 
came almost inaudible. “I’ve fallen in love.” 

Charley couldn’t understand. Her love, like her ring, 
couldn’t be in two places at once. She was engaged to him; 
therefore she was in love with him; therefore she couldn’t 
love anyone else. It was confusing. 

“I thought I was in love with you,” she said, “but I find 
I’ve never really been in love with anybody, never before. I 
didn’t know what it could be like. I thought the way I felt 
about you was all there was. It isn’t, Charley. I like you; 
you’re very dear to me; you're everything I was taught all 
my life to respect and look forward to. But I’ve fallen in 
love with Mark Brenley.” 

Charley’s mouth dropped open. His pale blue eyes 
popped. 

“Lina!” he cried. “You're not serious!” 

“I know what I’m doing,” she said quietly. “I’ve 
thought about it.” 

“I beg you, Lina! Don’t be hasty about it! Think it 
over!” Charley was aghast; he was appalled. 

“T have. I tell you I have,” she said desperately. 


Ano then a new aspect struck him. “What are people 
going to say?” he asked hoarsely. What were people going 
to say about him, about Charley Brelward, jilted, and for 
Mark Brenley. “That man’s not for you, Lina! Why, he’s 
nobody!” 


She had heard him say things like that before, about 
other people, and she had always known exactly what he 
meant. You could be kind to such people, considerate, even 
helpful, but they never became part of your life, because 
when you got down to it, they were nobody; and that was 
something neither Charley nor anyone else could help. That 
was life. 

“He’s no husband for you! He’s just one of those fel- 
lows who knock about and never amount to anything! What 
will your life be like, Lina? Have you thought about that?” 

Mark had told her what her life with Charley would be 
like, and now Charley was going to do the same for Mark. 

“TI didn’t say I was going to marry him,” she inter- 
rupted. “I’m not certain he wants to marry me. I just know 
I can’t go on being engaged to you when I feel the way I do 
about him.” 

“Tt’s just an infatuation, Lina! Nice girls get fascinated 
by men like that.” 

“Men like what?” 

“Like Brenley.” 

“T’ve never met anyone quite like him.” 

“He’s just a run-of-the-mill radical! They’re cropping 
up in good families everywhere. I tell you it’s just an in- 
fatuation! I’ve seen it happen!” And here Charley re- 
vealed a vein of insight. “Girls get fascinated by those wild, 
violent fellows; they mistake the violence for virility. They 
mistake great talkers for great lovers! I’ve seen it happen, 
Lina, even in our own set!” 

Even in their own set! Even on Olympus. “It may be 
just an infatuation,” she said quietly, “but there’s no way of 
telling it from the real thing, is there? Because it wouldn’t 
be an infatuation, if it didn’t carry with it the conviction that 
it’s going to last forever.” They were silent as the waiter 
brought the soup, fussed about a bit, and left. 

“Well—” Charley cleared his throat and smiled un- 
easily. “There’s nothing more I can say, I guess.” 

She shook her head, looking down at the table. “You’re 
being sweet, Charley. I’m grateful.” 

“Tt’s all right.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“Tt’s all right.” 


CHAPTER 


E, her up?” asked the attendant. 

“Just five.” Filling takes too long; she was impatient. 

“Great day!” he said, beaming at her. 

“Swell!” she replied. 

“Five of our very best,” said the breezy attendant. 

“Kling!” said the cheerful little bell on the gas pump. 
Mark would be surprised to see her at the airfield. She 
hadn’t been able to wait; she wanted to see him today, now, 
and tell him she was free. 

“Kling!” said the gas-pump. She wondered if Kate 
Merrilane would be there. Not that she cared. Out you go, 
Kate Merrilane! Flying-pants and all! You're bailing out! 

“Kling!” She leaned to see herself in the rear-view 
ee ran a comb through her hair, and began to apply lip- 
stick. 

“Kling!” A car pulled into the gas station, an old blue 
car with two men in the front seat. One of them leaned out 
of the window and asked: “Where’s the Carroltown air- 
port?” 


“Two miles straight ahead!” called the attendant. 

Remembering it later, it seemed to Lina that she had a 
cold little premonition, as though a cloud had passed briefly 
over the sun. Yet there was nothing strange about the blue 
car or the two men in it. She saw them quite clearly, one a 
big man with red hair and a sunburned face, and the other 
smaller, younger and olive-skinned. 

“Kling!” said the merry little bell, and the blue car 
drove away, and Lina forgot it. 

She drove on with the top down and her hair whipping 
in the cool wind. The world was all sweet with spring; along 
the road the fields were in bloom, and everywhere the little 
leaves were showing, pale green and sticky with newness. 
Lina was happy, not just satisfied, as she had been a few days 
ago, but actively, warmly happy, at one with the world and 
its fullness, bursting with life. 

She remembered how he was going to greet her, his big 
hands seizing hers, his eyes warm upon her face. He was so 
quick, so aware, so charged with life that the air about him 
throbbed with the strong beat of his heart, and she breathed 
it, and the rhythm became her own: “I’m in love.... I’m 
in love.... I’m in love!” 


Waen she reached the flying-field, the blue car was 
parked near the south hangar, and beside it the two men 
stood talking to Mark. 

Lina tapped the automobile horn lightly. Mark turned 
and raised a hand in greeting. Still talking, he began to 
walk the two men toward her. Then, lost in what he was 
saying, he stopped. He was describing something. His left 
hand made a quick spiral while the right moved straight 
through; he was talking about planes. 

She sat in her car, waiting for him to finish, trying to 
sustain the wonderful singing feeling she had had on the 
way to the field. 

The big red-headed man was talking now. The young 
Latin brought papers out of his pocket, and Mark examined 
them, nodding. 

Lina’s ebullience began to fade. Her heart settled down 
to earth. She waited. Mark went on talking to the two men. 

She busied herself with things in her purse, applied lip- 
stick again, powdered her nose. At last, with the heat of 
tears behind her eyes, she called rebelliously: “Mark!” 

He looked up. “Be with you in a minute.” 

The minute stretched to two and then to five. She began 
to feel cold, so she raised the top of the car and spent a 
minute or two fastening the braces. 

At last he led the men to her side. Her smile went on 
again, but it was politeness now, the expert gayety of Charley 
and his set, the sweet interest in strangers taught by her 
mother and her very proper school for girls. 

The dark one was called Rigo Bareta, and the big red- 
head was Joe Hegart. Rigo spoke softly, with a foreign 
accent and an almost literary turn of phrase, so that he 
sounded like a bad translation from the Spanish; his face 
was delicately formed, with liquid brown eyes and the flesh 
beautifully modeled over the bone. Joe had bright blue 
eyes, a dimple in one cheek, and massive shoulders. He 
looked like a truck-driver, and his accent clanked of Brook- 
lyn, but he was intelligent, nimble-witted and sure of him- 
self. Joe and Rigo, she learned, were flyers too. 

“Not like Mark,” said Joe, “but we make a stab at it.” 

“Can you do an outside loop?” she asked, and when 
they nodded, she added, grinning: “I haven’t the vaguest 
notion what an outside loop is!” 

Rigo tried to explain, but he ran into language difh- 
culties. Joe came to his aid. 

“An outside loop is a loop with the wheels toward the 
center. It’s difficult.” 

“What about a tail-slide followed by an outside loop?” 
she asked. She didn’t really care, but she was making con- 
versation on a subject which interested them. They were 
Mark’s friends, and she wanted them to like her. 


“A tail-slide followed by an outside loop!” cried Joe. 
He pointed a thumb at Mark. “Did he do that?” 

“I have it on good though somewhat biased authority,” 
she said, “that he did. What’s a tail-slide?” 

“You put the plane in a vertical position” (he pro- 
nounced it voitical), “with its tail toward the earth, set the 
controls for a deep nose-dive; the plane stalls and slides 
backward for a while, and then you go into the nose-dive.” 

“And then they roll out a wheelbarrow and a mop,” 
said Lina. “What’s the good of such flying?” 

“Tt has its uses,” said Mark. 

“T don’t believe it! It sounds to me like nothing but 
showing off!” 

“It used to be,” said Joe. “It used to be just that. Just 
a way of showing off, and maybe a way of earning money at 
fairs and circuses, because people like to see other people 
break their necks.” 

“But now,” Rigo interposed excitedly, “there is im- 
portant use for such flying! You see, in combat in which, 
which—” He turned to Mark for help. 

“In aerial combat,” Mark said, “the weaker side, with 
fewer planes, can successfully engage a larger number if the 
pilots are good enough. One man who can do Immelmann 
turns, barrel rolls, tail-slides and loops, can fly circles—I 
mean real circles—around the ordinary military pilot.” 

“Stunt flyers can take on guys in faster and better 
planes,” Joe finished. “See?” 

“In better planes,” repeated Rigo happily, “and more 
guys. Three, four, five, a flyer like Mark can fix them.” 

“All you need is a war!” laughed Lina. 

There was a moment’s silence. She saw a quick 
glance pass between Mark and Joe. 

“Come on, let’s go to the palazzo,” said Mark. 


H: rode with Lina, and the others trailed them in the 
blue car. Lina drove; with Mark beside her, isolated in the 
intimate chamber of the car, shut away from the world, she 
began to experience some of the happiness she had felt as 
she drove to the flying-field. 

“Look,” she said softly, holding up her left hand. 

Mark was staring ahead. He didn’t answer, and she 
returned the hand to the steering-wheel. 

“Look where?” he replied too late. 

She tried another tack, throwing him a sly sidewise 
smile. “I guess I sha’n’t sign the lease on the house, after 
all.” 

Again there was a pause as he pulled himself back from 
some distant realm of thought. “Oh! Too bad. Anything 
wrong?” 

“Well, I just can’t bear to see you dispossessed!” she 
laughed. 

“What? ... Oh, yes.... But I don’t mind, really.” 
He spoke with only half a mind, as one answers a prattling 
child to keep it contented. 

“Mark,” she said, “I’m trying to tell you that I’ve 
broken my engagement to Charley. Look. No ring. No 
lease. No big house for Mr. and Mrs. Brelward. No Mrs. 
Brelward.” 

After a long pause he said quietly: “I see—” 

Her heart sank. She began to chatter. “Charley was 
very nice about it. I don’t believe he minded a bit!” She 
laughed a little shrilly. “In fact, I suspect he was rather 
relieved!” 

She had made a fool of herself. He wanted no part of 
this, no responsibility for what she had done. 

“It’s amazing how easy it is to break an engagement!” 
she babbled. “There’s a routine for that sort of thing, ap- 
parently. I mean as far as the public and the newspapers 
are concerned. It’s an established formula—the bride be- 
comes ill and goes away, and the wedding is postponed; and 
nobody does or says anything about it for quite a long while; 
and then the bride comes back and goes about her business, 
and the whole thing is just forgotten! Everything’s quite 


polite and friendly, and your friends all know, of course; 
but by that time it’s too old and too dull for the newspapers 
to care about it. Isn’t that simple?” 

He sat withdrawn from her, uncomfortable, not looking 
at her. They reached the house, and she stopped at the foot 
of the driveway. 

“All this,” she said softly, “has nothing to do with you, 
Mark. You have no obligation and no responsibility. I’m 
grateful to you, of course. for making me realize that 
Charley and I were never particularly—” She swallowed. 
He didn’t say a word. She heard the other car drive up be- 
hind her. 

“T don’t think I'll stay,” she said. “You’ll want to talk 
to your friends.” 

“Will you come back later?” he asked. 

“T think not,” she said. She wanted to get away from 
here quickly before she burst into the awful sobs that were 
rising inside her. She had thrown herself at this man, and 
he was a decent sort who was embarrassed by it now. 

Mark sat staring down at his knees. “Please. Please 
come back.” 

“What for?” 

“T must speak to you.” 

“There’s nothing much to speak about, is there?” 

He turned to her quickly, and she saw that he was pain- 
fully unhappy. “Nothing much,” he said, his voice thin 
with restraint, “except that I’m so terribly in love with you 
that I—” He put his hands over his face, and she couldn’t 
hear the rest. 

Joe and Rigo had sauntered over. She didn’t bother to 
hide the tears of joy as she said to them: “Would you mind 
waiting a few minutes?” Joe, who was nearest, threw a 
quick glance at Mark, nodded, and the two men strolled 
slowly away across the lawn. Let them wait now, she 
thought fiercely. Mark took her hand and held it to his face. 
He kissed the fingers, the palm. 

“What is it, my darling?” she begged. “Ihat is it?” 

“Wait. I must talk to you.” 

He left the car and went to Joe and Rigo. “The key’s 
under the mat,” she heard him say. “Make yourselves com- 
fortable. V’ll be along in a minute.” They started toward 
the garage, and Mark came back to her. 

As he led her across the lawn, Lina experienced again 
that sharp foretaste of sorrow she had known when she first 
saw Rigo and Joe in the gas-station, only an hour ago. Mark 
had bad news for her, and it had something to do with these 
two men. 

They sat on the front steps of the empty house. On the 
lawn before them, a late robin was hopping about his busi- 
ness. The slanting afternoon sun stretched across the grass 
and extended long shadows from the trees. 


ee 
In going away, Lina,” said Mark. The robin on the 
grass cocked its head at the sound of his voice, stood motion- 
less for a moment, and hopped away. 

“For a long time?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he said. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Spain. With Rigo and Joe.” 

She should have known. Everything he had been say- 
ing since the day she met him—‘“The Ebro flows down 
Broadway,” the fight at the Patsons’ party—added up to 
this. 

“You're going to fight in Spain?” 

He nodded. “It’s what I’ve been planning and training 
for. I’ve been looking forward to it, building everything on 
it for weeks—and yet here I sit, Lina, trying to figure a way 
to postpone it, because I don’t want to leave you.” 

There was a long silence. The robin hopped, and 
hopped, and suddenly flew away. 

“You don’t have to go, do you?” she asked quietly. 

sekido. 


“Won’t they release you?” 


“I’m not tied. Nothing is forcing me to do this. It’s 
something I’ve chosen to do.” 

“It’s not your war.” 

“That’s something I cannot and will not argue again.’ 

A small brown beetle was climbing mightily up a green 
stalk that overhung the step. 

“If you had known me a few years ago,” he said, “you 
wouldn’t have liked me. I didn’t like myself much. I was 
bitter and rebellious, without knowing what I rebelled 
against. I’ve come into focus now; I’ve jelled; I know what 
I want, and what I believe, and I must give what strength I 
have to it.” 

The beetle paused upon a leaf, devouring in tiny por- 
tions the delightful world. 

“ve never before found anything I cared about.” he 
went on. “I couldn’t sell bonds, because I didn’t care if any- 
one bought them; other men may sell refrigerators or build 
houses, and it’s good work and must be done. But not by 
me. I’m not alone in this. There are others all over the 
country, rotting away in flophouses, drinking. destroying. or 
just quietly dying day by day; bewildered failures. men gone 
wrong because they’ve had to fit into the pattern of a world 
which for twenty years has been laughing at ideals.” 


b 


A cust of wind shook the leaves on the trees and ruffled 
the uncut grass that bordered the lawn. 

“I’m no wiser than God’s other fallible men, Lina; but 
one thing I know and am certain of—if I don’t go through 
with this, ’ll never be a happy man again. I don’t know 
about others, but I do know this of myself: that I’m one of 
those who must have something to live for. Some men can 
spin out their lives without that, but not I. I don’t like this 
in me; it’s nothing to be pleased with or grateful for; it’s a 
nagging torment, for it makes me always guilly, always at 
war with myself for not doing what I should.” 

The wind lifted the dust in eddies on the road below. 
Mark watched for a moment and then went on: “So in the 
end there’s no rest for me and others like me. and we might 
just as well learn not to try. We’re the damned fools who 
must be fighting or preaching or dying while there’s a cause 
somewhere to fight for.” 

“It’s a romantic notion!” she cried bitterly. “Why 
don’t you mind your own business? Accept what the gods 
provide. and let other people take care of themselves! That’s 
being grown up! That’s being wise and adult! Only school- 
boys want to be heroes!” 

“I’m no Quixote.” he said. “The cold sweat of heroism 
is certainly not for me. But I’ve seen a cruel injustice, and 
it’s become the cause | care about; and if I don’t fight for it. 
V’ll never again be free of guilt. I want very much for you 
to understand this, Lina.” 

“But I don’t understand!” she cried. 

“T see that now,” he said quietly. 

He raised his head and looked out beyond the road to 
the top of the wooded hill that rose on the other side. 
“When I was a kid,” he said, “I had a terrible nightmare. 
Something was coming to hurt me, something I feared most 
horribly. I screamed and screamed, in my dream. but no- 
body heard. I screamed and died and screamed, and people 
walked by, paying no attention, talking and smiling and 
never hearing. Spain is like that, crying out, fighting back 
like a crazy thing, but England and France go calmly on 
making pacts with Italy and ‘cultural agreements’ with Hit- 
ler. Someone has to hold out a hand, someone has to say: 
‘Don’t despair! We hear you!’” 

“It doesn’t have to be you!” she cried. “Peace on 
earth and good will to men are all very fine. but you know 
there’s never been any peace on earth since time began! You 
can go on like this forever! There’s always a fight some- 
where! You'll always he running off. like a dog chasing a 
stick!” 

He frowned in thought. “It’s such a long story, Lina.” 
He seemed weary. “TI didn’t think I’d have to tell it to you. 


It’s odd, but from the moment I first met you, and you 
listened to my idiocies with grave eyes, and kept turning on 
me that level look, I felt that you would know at all times 
what I was feeling and thinking and talking about, that I 
wouldn’t have to explain, ever... . Even today, when I 
faced the job of telling you I was going away, I thought my 
only struggle would be with my own unwillingness to leave 
> 

you. 

She began to cry. “Mark, I beg you, my darling, don’t 
do this to me!” Her voice came hoarsely through the sobs 
and the tears, in one last desperate question: “Do I mean so 
little to you?” 

He turned to her quickly, his eyes suddenly wide. 
“What did you say?” He rose to his feet and stared down at 
her. 

“You can’t go.” she wept. “You can’t! You can’t!” 
She stood up and threw her arms around him. “I won’t let 
you go!” 

His arms hung at his sides; he did not return the em- 
brace. 

The sound of a car cut across her sobs. Mark pushed 
her gently away from him. In the road a smart green road- 
ster had come to a stop, and Kate Merrilane, in a flying-suit, 
began to cross the lawn toward them. 

“Where did you disappear to, Mark?” she called. “I 
saw you at the field. and then I didn’t see you!” 

Lina turned away and pretended to adjust a shoe. 

“Hello, Lina.” said Kate. “Mark, where have you 
been? You haven’t called me in days!” The accusation was 
clear in the glance she threw at Lina. Then she saw that 
something was wrong. “Oops! Sorry! I’m de trop.” 

“Do me a favor, Kate,” Mark muttered. “Run over and 
wait in the palazzo. Introduce yourself to the two men 
you'll find there.” 

Kate became silky. “Why, of course. Glad to oblige. 
See you later.” 

She trotted away. Mark walked up the steps to the front 
door of the house and threw it open. “Let’s talk in here,” he 
said. 

There was a window-seat in the library. They sat there. 
It was dusty and gritty to the touch. 

“We're sailing next Monday,” he replied, “Rigo and Joe 
and I—on a ship called the Waldis. We're joining the 
Lincoln Battalion.” 

“I thought the war was almost over,” she said. “I 
thought the Loyalists were beaten.” 

“We're needed.” he murmured. 

“For a lost cause?” 

“It’s a cause that mustn’t be lost,” he said; “and if it is, 
I'd just as soon be lost with it.” 

“I don’t care about your fine phrases!” she cried. “I 
don’t want you to go! _I can’t let you go! Oh, Mark! Do 
I mean so little to you?” 

He looked at her steadily for a moment, his lips tighten- 
ing. “That’s the second time you've said that. You shouldn’t 
have said it, Lina. It was the wrong thing to say.” 

“It’s what I feel! It’s what I think!” 

“I know. I wish you hadn’t said it.” 


Tae vacant room stretched out before them. Beyond 
the open doorway she could see the entrance hall and then 
the room on the other side, a long dusty vista, bleak and 
empty. 

“I heard it for the first time many years ago,” Mark 
said softly. He was silent for atime. “My father died when 
1 was fourteen. He was a physician with a fairly fashionable 
practice. When I was about twelve, he was offered a post in 
a hospital in Chungking. I don’t remember much about it, 
for he never spoke of it later, but it was a job that meant 
sacrifice and toil. My father wanted to go, more than he had 
ever wanted anything before. I wasn’t intended to overhear 
what was said between him and my mother that afternoon in 
his study, but I did hear it. He told her why he wanted to 


go. I had never before heard him say such things—him or 
anyone. They sounded like poetry to me, like King Arthur 
and the Bible and all the stories of heroes a kid reads. He 
talked about that Chungking job as though it were a crusade. 
It was something he had to do, something that would give 
him a reason for living.” 

Mark’s voice was dry and matter-of-fact; he went on 
with his story in an even monotone: “But he didn’t go. He 
gave in. and kissed her, and she went upstairs. I was only 
an overwrought kid of twelve, but I never forgot my father’s 
face as he sat in his study that afternoon.” He paused, look- 
ing down at the floor. “He was never the same man again. 
He changed after that. He began to hate my mother, I think. 
and even me at times. He lost interest in his practice. He 
died bitter and drunk, cursing himself for a weakling. [ 
think my Uncle Brenley knew what had happened, though 
we've never talked about it; he was very kind to my mother. 
She died later, when I was sixteen. Perhaps what happened 
to my father was not her fault—she didn’t know she was 
married to a man who wasn’t quite tough enough or sensible 
enough to go on living after his dream was buried. But I’ve 
always blamed her for it, because I heard what was said in 
the study that afternoon. J remember in particular one 
thing she said over and over—her voice was just like yours 
when you said it. She said: ‘Do I mean so little to you?’ ” 

After a moment Lina rose and walked to the door. 
Mark did not follow. Beyond question now, and beyond 
hope of change, she had lost. He was going, and there was 
nothing more to say or do. 

Yet, an hour earlier, he had been struggling between his 
love for her and his fealty to the crusade. He might have 
stayed, but she had chosen the wrong way to keep him. What 
other way there was she did not know, but she had failed, 
and he was going away, not only because the far drums 
called him, but also because she had shown herself in some 
fashion not strong enough, not good enough, not wise enough 
or big enough, to hold him. 

There are some men who hear the trumpets and see the 
banners of fire across the sky and must pursue them. And 
there are some women who can love only those men, and 
they are all tragic figures—destined for heartbreak and des- 
tined for sorrow. 


CHAPTER i 


QO. the morning the S. S. Waldis pulled out of New 
York for Spain, Mrs. Mordant Carrington Calgerry had a 
headache. She came down to breakfast profoundly con- 
vinced that fate was imposing upon her an unequal and un- 
warranted portion of trouble. 

“No egg this morning, Mildred,” she said bleakly. 

Mildred seldom spoke unless addressed in the inter- 
rogative; she poured the coffee and left. 

Mrs. Calgerry pressed fingers against her temple and 
gazed dejectedly into the steaming cup. Six months ago 
things had been so nice. The future had begun to spread out 
before her all clear at last, a prospect of dignity and charm 
—mornings of leisurely shopping in town, afternoons of 
bridge, perhaps a second marriage, and no more planning 
for anyone but herself. That was a year ago, when Doris 
was married, and Lina was being courted by Charles Brel- 
ward of the Connecticut Brelwards. 

Now Doris was home again, divorced and growing a lit- 
tle worried, and Lina had broken off with Charley. And last 
week, as though canceling her engagement weren’t bad 
enough, Lina had had to go and get herself jilted—what else 
could you call it, after all?—by Mark Brenley. 

“Here I am with two daughters,” thought Mrs. Calgerry, 
“to whom I have given every advantage and every opportu- 
nity, and both of them are failures. Mark might have be- 


come an acceptable substitute for Charley.” Mrs. Caigerry 
had engaged in a little researci:; the Brenleys were a good 
family and Mark would one day inherit Howard Brenley’s 
money. Of course there was a chance old Howard would 
outlive them all—he gave signs of it; still, they could have 
done very nicely, on Mark’s small income, and Lina’s. Of 
course Mark had a reputation for eccentricity, but he would 
have outgrown that under Lina’s influence. 

No doubt about it: Lina had mishandled the whole 
thing. She must have done something to drive him off like 
that; a man doesn’t just pick up and run away to the Foreign 
Legion for nothing. Mrs. Calgerry was a little confused con- 
cerning Mark’s destination, but she knew he was leaving 
today for some foreign war. 


Mu:prep came in, bearing a small silver server. She 
put it beside Mrs. Calgerry’s plate and departed silently. 
Mrs. Calgerry was pleased. On the server two aspirin 
tablets were neatly bedded on a doily. Mildred did things 
nicely; she was an almost perfect maid. 

In the Calgerry household there were also a cook and a 
gardener-chauffeur, but Mildred was chief of staff. She had 
been with Mrs. Calgerry and her two daughters for six years. 
and in that time, under Mrs. Calgerry’s firm tutelage, she had 
changed from an untrained. vert Cockney to a disciplined. 
unobtrusive servant with just the right measure of automatic 
deference. 

Mildred had taken Doris’ return to the household, and 
the resultant increase in work, without a word of complaint. 
even though things had gone off-kilter for a time. Doris, 
Mrs. Calgerry thought, might at least have brought a per- 
sonal maid with her; three were too many, really, for one 
maid to take care of. It seemed too bad that she and Lina 
should be inconvenienced; after all, it wasn’t their fault that 
Doris hadn’t been able to stay with Henry. She had prob- 
ably made life miserable for him; Doris was a bit of a nag 
in her own way, Mrs. Calgerry thought. Not that Henry 
was a saint or any great shakes as a husband, but he was as 
good as Doris could do, and probably a little better than she 
deserved; she should have had the sense to keep her mouth 
shut and pretend nothing had happened. It would have 
blown over; it would have died a natural death of incon- 
venience, embarrassment and satiety, the way those things 
do; and he’d have come home, and that would have been 
that. But no, Doris had to make an issue of it. 

Mrs. Calgerry took a sip of her cooling coffee. ‘Look at 
me,” she thought; “I’d have been divorced half a dozen times 
if I hadn’t been clever. Of course, divorce wasn’t so easy in 
my day; in my day you endured because you had to, and 
then it turned out all right.” Doris didn’t know how to give 
in; she had notions of right and wrong. and was ridiculously 
uncompromising about them. She had a streak of iron in 
her nature. Lina had it too, but in Doris it took the form 
of a somewhat unreasonable morality. Mrs. Calgerry 
traced it back to her late husband. In him the iron streak 
had been just plain stubbornness. He developed notions. at 
times, which Mrs. Calgerry found herself helpless in com- 
bating. Like his refusal to take an interest in her charity 
work; he wouldn’t go to the bazaars or the dinners; he 
wouldn’t contribute; he wouldn’t do anything but grow! 
about it. Yet after all, hadn’t she met Mrs. Leverege at the 
local Women’s Auxiliary? They had served on a committee 
together, and that was how Doris had met Mrs. Leverege’> 
son Henry.... Well, all that was over. The problem now 
was Lina. 

Mrs. Calgerry faced the depressing possibility that Lina 
was silly. Looking back, she selected from memory hitherto- 
forgotten incidents in her daughter’s early years; and, re- 
considered in the light of Lina’s recent behavior, they 
emerged with new significance. 

For example, there was the time that Lira, just fourteen. 
had developed a sickening crush on a boy who played the 
piano. He was the son of Lina’s music teacher, an undis- 


The twenty-six nations represented on the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee met in London and agreed upon the with- 
drawal of foreign combatants from both sides of the conflict 
in Spain in order “to eliminate the constant threat that the 
Spanish struggle may turn into a European conflagration.” 
So the American boys who had gone to Spain prepared to go 
home; oddly enough, however, the Italians stayed on, fight- 
ing the depleted Loyalist army. 

There should have been news from Mark after that. 
Some members of the International Brigade came home in 
August. In September Howard Brenley went to the State 
Department to ask help in locating his nephew, but they 
could tell him nothing. 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything,” he kept assuring Lina. 
“After all, there isn’t much the State Department can do. 
They never did recognize American citizens fighting in 
Spain.” 

Hitler screamed about the “shameless treatment” of the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia. Fighting broke out in the 
Sudetenland, where the Fascist Henlein’s men were mysteri- 
ously well-equipped with arms manufactured in Germany. 

Chamberlain went to Berchtesgaden to confer with Hit- 
ler on Czechoslovakia, which England was bound by treaty 
to protect. A week later he went on to Godesburg. Two 
days later he went to Munich, where, with the codperation of 
Mussolini and Daladier, Czechoslovakia was sold out. 

Chamberlain came home from his travels speaking of 
“peace in our time.” In a London broadcast he said, “How 
horrible, fantastic, incredible it is that we should be digging 
trenches and fitting gas masks because of a quarrel in a far- 
away country!” England relaxed under the opium of ap- 
peasement. 

In October there was still no word from Mark. “It 
doesn’t mean anything,” Howard Brenley said. “Nobody 
really knows what’s going on over there. I'll get in touch 
with the Embassy at St. Jean de Luz.” He did, but they 
knew little. 

Benes resigned. Hitler marched into the Sudetenland, 
and Chamberlain and Daladier joined in praise of the ar- 
rangements. England began negotiations with Germany for 
the limitation of armaments, a bit of huggermugger which 
provided the Fuehrer with his laugh of the week. Madrid 
was bombed; several hundred angry Arabs and Jews were 
killed in a series of Palestine riots which seemed to rear up 
out of nothing, like cobras from wizards’ empty baskets. 
Poland swallowed a piece of Czechoslovakia, the palatable 
Tetschen area, rich in coal and iron; Hungary also helped 
herself. 

Two million Chinese refugees swarmed westward and 
northward out of Canton, and the evacuation of Hankow in 
the path of the Japanese invasion crowded the road to 
Chungking with fifteen thousand rickshaw-pullers and the 
Yangtse with a jam of fleeing junks. About ninety thou- 
sand people were killed in October. The readers of news- 
papers grew slack with too much horror. Tragedies piled 
up until imaginations refused to respond. Slaughter and 
betrayal became routine and expected, and crimes against 
the human soul were read about and forgotten. In the latter 
part of October, Barcelona was bombed nine times in twenty- 
seven hours and the Jews of Czechoslovakia moved into the 
open fields of the no-man’s land between two armies. 


Mas. CaLcERRY decided Lina needed a fur coat. There 
was nothing like a well-fitted mink and a few new hats to 
renew a girl’s interest in the better things of life. 

It was a crisp autumn afternoon. The shops were 
crowded. They were leaving the milliner’s when Lina saw 
Joe Hegart coming out of the office-building next door. He 
began to cross the street. 

“Joe!” she called. 

He turned, recognized her, and came back. “Hello, 
Lina!” he cried. “How’ve you been?” 

“All right,” said Lina. He looked about the same, a 


brooklyn truck-driver in an old tweed suit, a sweater, and no 
hat. “Mother,” Lina said politely, “this is Joe Hegart.” 

“How do you do,” said Mrs. Calgerry, looking him over 
without pleasure. 

“When did you get back, Joe?” 

“Early in September. About five weeks ago. Been in 
Boston. Just pulled into town.” Uncomfortable under Mrs. 
Calgerry’s expressionless stare, he swallowed and wet his 
lips. “Well,” he said, “nice to have seen you.” He turned 
away. : 

“Wait,” said Lina. 

He came slowly back to her, his eyes on her mother, 
who was waving a white-gloved hand at a passing cab. 
“There’s a taxi!” cried Mrs. Calgerry. “Come along, dear.” 

“What happened, Joe?” 

After a pause, he asked: “Don’t you know?” 

“We've tried to find out,” she said, “but nobody seems 
to know. Nobody knows anything for certain.” 

Joe looked down at his feet and stuck his hands into his 
pockets. 

“Well, first Rigo was killed at Gandesa.” 

“Who was Rigo?” asked Mrs. Calgerry. 

“As for Mark,” he went on, “I’m not sure.” He paused, 
ran a hand through his hair. “It happened when we were 
trying to keep them away from Valencia. Mark and I went 
out with some others. There were four of us, which was a 
lot by our standards, but we ran into an enemy squadron. 
About thirty of them, mean as weasels. I was the only one 
that got back.” 

Mrs. Calgerry seized her daughter’s arm. They left Joe 
Hegart standing on the curb. 


CHAPTER 


L. was months since she had been at the Carroltown 
house. Not since that day in May when Mark had told her 
he was going away. The place looked different; the ap- 
proach of winter had turned the trees brown and yellow, the 
shutters were closed, the lawn had not been cut, and dead 
leaves lay upon the doorstep. She went to the garage, slow- 
ly climbed the dusty stairs, and found the door-key under the 
mat. 

The room was dark and somehow too still. She pulled 
open the curtains at one window, letting in a bleak shaft of 
cold afternoon sunlight. The place was unchanged; even 
some of his pipes were still there, neatly laid out in a row 
upon a table. The large cushion at the end of the couch was 
dented in the center as though a head had recently rested 
there. 

Lina lay down upon the couch, slowly lowering her 
head to the pillow where Mark had lain. She had never 
really believed he would die. Men who go adventuring do 
not get killed. They come back with stories to tell in the 
years that follow. But Mark was dead. 

She dared at last to think about him, and the few hours 
they had had together, and how much he had meant to her. 
He had been all that was living and beautiful, and much that 
was beyond her understanding. 

She remembered that afternoon, long months ago, when 
she had come here to the palazzo; she had drunk tea out of 
a beer mug, and he had called her Sweet Adeline, and she 
had been jealous of Kate and had quarreled with Mark 
about something, she couldn’t remember what. “But it’s 


possible for a woman to grow up!” he had shouted at her. 
“You might conceivably develop purpose and direction!” 

On the table beside the couch lay a large old volume 
bound in gray-brown leather. In it, like a bookmark, was 
that same sheet of paper on which Mark had scribbed circles 
and squares, giving them eyes and noses and mouths. They 
looked up at her now, grotesque trolls fresh from pyres and 
sepulchers, with grinning gnome-faces. 

She pushed them aside. Beneath was the page Mark 
had penciled. It was strange, she thought, how a line drawn 
along the margin of a page could be so intimate and personal 
a thing. He had sat there, reading, and for some reason this 
passage had struck him as important, and he had picked up 
a pencil. ... She could almost see his lean brown hand 
moving downward along the page. 

She leaned closer to read in the half-light the indicated 
passage: 


“Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this Con- 
gress and this administration will be remembered in spite of our- 
selves; no personal significance or insignificance can spare one or 
another of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light us 
down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. We hold the 
power and bear the responsibility. We shall nobly save or meanly 
lose the last best hope of earth...” 


She turned to the title on the preceding page: “Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Second Annual Message to the Congress, De- 
cember 1, 1862.” 

Abraham Lincoln. There was a brotherhood of such 
men, all over the earth and past the barriers of time, men 
with vision that reached beyond the day’s circumstance and 
must be followed to the point of sacrifice. Lincoln was of 
that brotherhood, and Mark Brenley, too. Mark Brenley. 
dead in Spain in a fight for what he wanted the world to be. 
He and the others who had come from far places to die be- 
side the Spanish had imbued the war with values beyond the 
immediate struggle. bringing with them a guarantee that the 
world was not altogether lost, that men still had a hope for 
the future. Vincent Sheean had said that of young Jim 
Lardner, who had also died in Spain; she had heard him 
say it: “He offered his life, and it was his unanswerable 
contribution to a cause much greater than any single life. 
Lardner and his companions did not die for nothing. If the 
world has a future they have preserved it. They must over- 
come the Chamberlains in the end, for provinces and nations 
can be signed away, but youth and honor never.” 

The wonder was that she should have loved Mark so. 
before she wholly knew him or understood the cause that 
drew him, and that she should have grown up to meet him 
only after he was gone. 

She looked around the room. It had been Mark’s, and 
somehow, by some metaphysical process of inheritance, it 
was hers now. She went to the bookshelves and looked at 
the titles: “Fighting Planes of the World,” “Plays of Che- 
khov,” “Mardi,” “Twelve against the Gods,” “Modern Amer- 
ican Painters,” “The Man of the Renaissance,” “The Ameri- 
can Revolution.” There was a book of crossword puzzles, a 
volume of Shakespeare’s plays, a history of Western Europe. 
a Spanish dictionary, a few popular novels, Shelley’s poems, 
Moliére’s plays, a book of New Yorker cartoons, “War and 
Peace,” “The Red and the Black,” two volumes of the For- 
sythe Saga, several technical books on flying, “Through the 
Looking Glass,” Wintringham’s “The Coming World War,” 
“Caspar Hauser,” “Great Naval Battles,” Emerson’s “Es- 
says,” Strachey’s “Menace of Fascism,” Parrington’s “Main 
Currents of American Thought.” She came upon authors 
she recognized but had never read: Veblen, Freud, Plotinus, 
Aristotle. 

She selected “War and Peace,” returned to the couch, 
and began to read. 


In the days that followed, Lina came back to the pa- 
lazzo again and again to spend long hours reading Mark’s 


books. She took them home with her and went on reading 
through half the night. 

Her mother and sister were mystified. In Mrs. Cal- 
gerry’s opinion, Lina was going from bad to worse, for she 
now indulged in pointed argument and political discussion 
with the young men she met. Since Mrs. Calgerry went to 
considerable trouble to bring these young men into range, it 
seemed to her most ungrateful to Lina to frighten them off. 

Lina was looking better and eating well, but her mother 
found no comfort in that; it was bad enough to have a 
swooning daughter, but an intellectual was a curse. Doris 
brought strange reports: Lina had heckled a speaker at a 
lecture; she was attending classes at a certain new and 
serious school for social research; she donated her allowance 
to peculiar organizations not on Mrs. Calgerry’s list of recog- 
nized charities; she spent whole days in the empty Brenley 
house in Carroltown. 

And so the winter passed. On Christmas Day hundreds 
were killed by bombing planes in China and Spain. In Ger- 
many the ancient Yule rites were celebrated with medieval 
torchlight processions and the chanting of hymns to the holy 
fire. France and Germany signed a pact guaranteeing pa- 
cific neighborly relations. E 

The Insurgents and the Loyalists fought for territory 
west of Barcelona. The center of the Catalan Front was 
broken, and Granadella, Artesa, Castelldans, Borjos Blancas 
and Mollerusa were taken. Tarragona was shelled. In 
quick succession the Insurgents took Montblanch, Falset, 
Tortosa, Valls. 

Spain begged the democracies for arms, but they held 
themselves aloof from the fight, refusing to sell munitions, 
planes or other materials of war. Italy announced a Lon- 
don-Rome agreement “aiming effectively at the maintenance 
of peace,” and poured more equipment and men into Spain. 

Then Tarragona was taken, and the Spanish war was 
virtually lost. The Loyalists began to withdraw along the 
entire Catalan Front, and at last shattered Barcelona sur- 
rendered. In Rome Mussolini addressed a throng: “Our 
fearless troops have beaten Spain! The shout of your 
exultance blends with the shout now rising in all the cities 
of Spain, which are now completely liberated!” But in the 
bleeding cities of Spain the “liberated” natives still fought 
stubbornly in the streets; the Loyalist members of the Span- 
ish Government met in the underground cavern of a castle 
in Figueras and voted to continue the war. They went on 
fighting, but they had no equipment; it became the rule for 
an unarmed soldier to follow one who had a gun, in the ex- 
pectation that he might pick up the gun when the armed 
soldier fell. Then Figueras was abandoned, and the Loyal- 
ists lost in quick succession the towns of Malgrat, San 
Celoni, Vich, Gerona, Arcabell and a dozen others. Madrid 
was bombed. 

Addressing the Reichstag in Berlin, Adolf Hitler said: 
“Germany wishes to live in peace with all countries, includ- 
ing America, and refrains from any intervention in Amer- 
ican affairs.” Nazi espionage and propaganda flourished 
in America. 


Serine came early in 1939. Late in March, on the day 
Franco triumphantly entered Madrid, Lina ran into Kate 
Merrilane in New York, at a meeting called by the Spanish 
Refugee Committee. They had not met since the afternoon 
Mark introduced them at the Carroltown house. 

Kate knew one of the speakers, and was, she confided 
to Lina, dining with him that evening. 

“How’s your flying?” 

“Oh, [ve given that up!” 
frightfully busy.” 

“Working with your new committee?” asked Lina. 

Kate took a small mirror from her purse and examined 
her face. “Well, no, not yet,” she said. “For the past few 
months I’ve been interested in the ideas of Kimakhurvata.” 


said Kate. “I’ve been so 


“Who?” 

“Kimakhurvata.” 

“What does he do?” Lina asked. 

Kate’s bright blue eyes grew bigger with amazement. 
“Haven’t you heard of Kimakhurvata?” 

“T’m really not up on Indian politics,” said Lina. “Or 
is it a cult?” 

“Well, it’s not exactly what you would call a cult,” said 
Kate. “It’s all mental, you see, and tied up with the sub- 
conscious.” 

“T see,” said Lina. 

That afternoon Lina stopped at the palazzo. At home 
her mother was having friends to tea, and it was simpler to 
hide out here than to face them. They eyed her curiously, 
these days. Little silences fell when she approached, and 
they addressed her too brightly, as though she were an in- 
valid: “How’ve you been, Lina dear?” ... “We haven’t 
seen you in weeks, Lina.” ... “‘You’re looking just splendid, 
darling.” They thought Lina had grown peculiar. Prob- 
ably the result of a broken heart. Many girls took to social 
work, or lecture courses. or loose living, or painting-in-oils. 
after severed engagements. Charley Brelward, they knew, 
was escorting Geraldine Hasworth these days. 
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Lina threw open a window in the palazzo and settled 
on the couch to read the pamphlets the speaker had dis- 
tributed at the meeting in New York. Kate had helped hand 
them out, walking up the aisle in her smart suit and veiled 
hat, doling out the leaflets from exquisitely gloved hands. 

Lina smiled. Kate had had the chaste air of an acolyte, 
a handmaid-of-the-Lord going devoutly about her appointed 
task. Poor Kate! She was all right, really, better than most 
of the girls Lina knew. At least, she was trying. She too, 
like Lina, reached out for someone she could believe was 
more than a man. She too sought a man stronger and wiser 


and greater than other men, and only her own limitations ° 


were complicating the search. 

“T used to dislike Kate Merrilane,” Lina thought, “but 
I don’t any more. I’m growing up. I’ve changed. I’m com- 
ing of age.” It was Mark’s doing, in a way. This new Lina 
was a memorial monument to him. 

It was not only Kate she understood better now. The 
people of her old world, too, the people she no longer saw, 
seemed to her now more comprehensible, and a little sad. 
Charley Brelward, and the Patsons, and Lester Oldan, and 
all the rest—they were the product of their age, their set. 
their incomes, lulled by their ability to succeed without ef- 
fort, unaware of their own ignorance. She remembered 
something she had read somewhere: “The major duty of 
the reformer is patiently to explain.” Mark had been wrong, 
really. They were not bad people; he had been too im- 
patient with them. They would come through some day. 
Courage and strength were there, though dulled by ease. 
They couldn’t be expected to care what happened in Spain 
or in China. It wasn’t quite fair to expect it of them, unless 
you made it clear to them in terms of their own lives, and 
nobody had. It was, and it always had been, too far away 
from them. You didn’t hate people for that... . 

A damp spring breeze lifted the window curtains. The 
room was growing cold. She unfolded the blanket that lay 
at the foot of the couch and pulled it over her. She put 
aside the pamphlet; she was too drowsy to read. On the 
table beside the couch lay the large gray-brown leather book, 
with the scribbled marker still in it. Phrases from the Lin- 
coln speech drifted through her mind: “We cannot escape 
history. ... We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last 
best hope of earth... .” 

She turned on her side, and followed a path in a valley 
where clinging mists blew and drifted around her. Far 
above, on a steep mountain-side, stood a great god-sized 
man. She saw his face and knew him, as he opened his arms 
and came down toward her, dragging cerements of cloud. 
Then his face changed, and he was no longer Mark, but an- 


other, older, sadder and gentler. She reached out to him, 
but he receded from her and returned to his place on the 
cliff, and once more he was Mark. Again he came down to 
her, and again he changed into the face and figure of Lin- 
coln, and once more drew back out of reach. She ran up a 
long flight of mist-washed stairs, straining toward the one 
who stood on the cliff, but always he drew back, receding, 
going from her, disappearing into cloud, while she strug- 
gled after him, desperate and weeping. .. . 

It was dark when she woke. Her eyes opened thick 
with tears. She lay still, wondering how long she had been 
asleep, trying to remember her dream. It had been about 
Lincoln. The details were vanishing. Lincoln had stood 
upon a cliff. ... Suddenly she held her breath and listened. 

There was someone in the room. She could see him 
moving toward her. For a moment she thought it was her 
dream, for she recognized him, and he came toward her so 
softly, like a fragment left over from sleep. 

“Please,” he said. “Please, I don’t want you to be 
frightened. Don’t be afraid.” He spoke slowly, in level 
tones. “I beg you, Lina darling, don’t cry out. I don’t want 
to hear you do that.” He seemed afraid to stop speaking, 
fearful that if the hypnotic flow of his words ceased, she 
would scream. “It’s Mark, all right,” he said. “I’m no 
ghost. I’m alive.” 

Her heart was beating so wildly she could not under- 
stand what he was telling her about a prison camp, and a 
bribe, and walking twenty-six rain-drenched miles. His 
voice was different; the resonance was gone from it some- 
how; it fell flatly upon the ear. “I was afraid to phone 
you.... It’s luck you’re here.... What shall I do about 
Uncle Howard? ... I don’t know how to let him know 
without scaring him into a stroke.” He was being purposely 
very prosaic, very matter-of-fact. ‘““He’ll probably read it in 
the papers... . They'll have it tomorrow. ... They got at 
me when the Clipper landed.” And still he went on, not 
daring to touch her until she had fully realized and accepted 
the truth—that this was he, Mark, alive, home again. “But 
tired,” he said, “very tired. So if you don’t mind I’d like to 
sit down... .” 

But he still stood there, waiting, without volition, until 
she reached up for him and brought him down beside her, 
into her arms. His eyes closed, and he drew a broken sigh 
as his head came to rest upon her shoulder. All through the 
night they lay there, with no word spoken. Toward morn- 
ing, she too slept. 

They were married at noon by the justice of the peace 
in Carroltown. The Justice’s slender, gentle-voiced wife 
acted as witness. When the ceremony was over, she stood 
at the window watching them walk down the street. 

“Did you notice,” she asked, “anything odd about him?” 

“Who?” asked the Justice. 

“The husband. ... He talked and did everything all 


right, and yet he seemed to be far away. Like a sleepwalker. 
As if he was dead.” 


As if he was deaf or blind... . 
CHAPTER 
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ce Florida sun was hot. Lina lay face down and 
felt it burning pleasantly on her shoulders. She turned her 
head sidewise on her arm and looked at Mark. He was 
asleep on the sand beside her, one arm outflung, and his face 
to the sun. The weeks in Florida had darkened his skin to 


brown, and the lines of fatigue were gone from his face. He 
had been sweet and tender these weeks, every bit the honey- 
mooning lover. And yet— 

She ran her fingertips over the sand, picked up a tiny 
pink coquina shell, fragile and perfect, and added it to the 
little heap beside her on the beach towel. She loved these 
dainty butterfly shells of yellow, orchid, green, red, orange. 
She hoarded them by the hundred in a candy-box back at the 
hotel. Mark brought them to her when he found especially 
bright ones. He said his wife had the acquisitive instincts 
of a chipmunk. and he was glad her taste didn’t run to dia- 
monds. 

He was gay and charming and attentive, and he was in 
love with her. And yet—he was different somehow. He was 
not the old Mark who had gone away in that spring of 1938. 
He was healthy enough, and calm; he laughed and spoke. 
played tennis, danced, dealt out small-talk to acquaintances 
in the hotel, but he seemed to have reached a level in himself 
where nothing truly delighted or deeply hurt him. and noth- 
ing mattered; he met the days with no great interest and no 
desire. Nothing stirred him now to the old angers and the 
old contempts. He was amenable and pleasant, offering no 
challenges to the world; it was as though the stream of life 
had tossed him out of its turbulent channel and had left him 
floating quietly in one of the motionless, stagnant margins. 
Some people who go on living above and beyond desperation 
and futility begin to lead supernormal lives, unnaturally 
calm, unnaturally healthy. unnaturally indifferent. That 
had happened to Mark, as it had happened to so many of the 
young men who came back. defeated. from the lost cause 
in Spain. 

Lina rolled over on her back. Above her, black against 
the deep blue sky, a buzzard soared in silent dream-like 
flight, its fringed wings motionless. 


Mark would come out of it soon. He needed rest. a 
normal life, and a job of some kind. The thing to do was 
to leave him alone and not ask questions. She remembered 
the stories about the Jast war, and the men who came back 
unable to speak of what had happened. The war in Spain 
had shocked Mark into that silence. But it had also done 
something more; for it was not only death he had seen, but 
such betrayals as shake human faith in the strength of God 
and the perfectability of man. 

She remembered how, a few weeks ago, on Easter Sun- 
day, just as they were dressing to go to church, the news had 
come over the radio about Mussolini’s bombardment of Al- 
bania. Lina had been putting on her new Easter bonnet, and 
Mark was picking up from the dresser his wallet, keys and 
coins, and filing them away in his pockets. 

She had held her breath, watching him, half afraid of 
the bitter outburst the news would evoke. But he went on 
picking up dimes and quarters from the dresser, while the 
radio told how the Italian athlete had killed a few hundred 
women and children, and had made himself master of the 
miniature country. 

Mark leaned toward the mirror and adjusted his tie. 
then sauntered to the radio and turned it off. Lina arranged 
the veil of her Easter bonnet in the mirror. It was very 
strange, that lack of any living response from him; it was 
like reaching out in the dark and finding a fleshless hand. 

In the old days she had been able to find, beneath his 
mockery, scolding and scorn, an unquenchable love for the 
people he was castigating, a rich tenderness for the frailty 
he deplored. It was because he loved the world and its peo- 
ple, that he grew angry with them when he thought they were 
endangering themselves. But now he didn’t care. He was 
willing to let them destroy themselves. They no longer mat- 
tered to him. 

Lina sat up, locked her arms around her knees and 
looked out across the white sand at the bright sea. The 
beach was almost deserted in this cove. A boy and a girl 
were tossing a ball back and forth down by the water. 


Mark stirred on the sand beside her, stretched, reached 
out and pulled her down to him. 

“Hi,” he said sleepily. 

“Let’s go back to New York,” she said. 

He picked up a handful of sand and let it run between 
his fingers down to her chest. “What’s in New York?” 

“People. Mother, your Uncle Brenley, my sister Doris. 
Your friends and mine.” 

“All right. If you’d like to go.” 

“Would you rather stay a little longer?” 

“T'd just as soon go.” he said. 

“Shall we take that little apartment on Seventy-fourth 
Street ?” 

“Which apartment?” 

“The one Mother wrote us about. I think it would be 
nice to live in town, particularly if you’re going to be work- 
ing there. Did you answer your Uncle Howard’s letter?” 

“Not yet. What shall I say to him?” 

“That depends upon how you feel about it, darling,” 
she said. 

“T don’t feel one way or another about it.” 

,, It’s a good job. but what do you think you want to 
do?” 

“T haven’t thought,” he said. 

“Well, are you interested in cotton mills?” 

Mark laughed. He picked up another handful of sand 
and let it drip on her stomach. “I’m crazy about cotton 
mills,” he said. “I also like ham-on-rye, and a babe called 
Lina.” He rubbed his-palm gently against her waist, enjoy- 
ing the texture of sliding sand against the sleek. firm surface 
of the bathing-suit. 

Just then Lina heard the plane. First it was far away; 
it grew louder, and then there it was overhead, bright and 
beautiful against the sky. Mark stirred, drew away from 
her, and shifted his position restlessly. He ran nervous 
hands over the sand. pretending to look for coquina shells. 
He was trying not to hear. She had seen him do that before; 
he avoided the sight and the sound of planes when he could. 

“You know whom I saw last fall?” asked Lina. 

“Nope.” 

“Joe Hegart. In the street outside the milliner’s.” She 
waited a moment. “He looked much the same. I was with 
Mother. She didn’t care for him.” 

Mark’s face stayed blank. “What’s happened to Joe?” 
she added. 

“T don’t know. He’s around, I guess.” 
“Let’s swim.” 

“It’s too cold.” 

“You’re lazy.” He got to his feet. 

He had grace; she thought; the way he slapped the sand 
from his thighs, the way he hitched up those bathing-trunks. 

He trotted down to the water’s edge, waded out, and 
plunged into a breaker. Not even Joe Hegart interested him 
now. He had closed a door upon the past year. It was 
over, and he wanted a new life. Perhaps it was just as well. 


She’d help him find it. 
CHAPTER 
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He sat up. 


ee wonderful,” said Mrs. Calgerry, “the way Mark 
has changed.” 


“Yes,” said Lina, “he has changed somewhat, hasn’t 
i 999 2 2 Z 
he? 


“Il always knew he would. Those temperamental ones 
all quiet down after a time. His father was like that, too.” 

Lina started toward the dining-room. “I’d better check 
the table. Mother.” 

Mrs. Calgerry followed at her heels. “I hear his father 
had notions about running off to China as a missionary or 
something. But he settled down.” 

The dining-room table was set for ten, with silver and 
crystal gleaming on white damask. 

“Very nice,” said Mrs. Calgerry. She straightened a 
folded napkin and moved a wineglass. 

“Let’s look at the cake.” said Lina. She pushed open 
the swinging door to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Calgerry’s chin went up a bit, and her manner 
chilled as she entered the kitchen, for Mildred was there. 
crisp in black silk uniform and white organdy apron, rolling 
butterballs. Two days after Lina’s marriage, Mildred had 
announced to Mrs. Calgerry her intention of going to work 
for the Brenleys. She had thereupon been generously do- 
nated to them by Mrs. Calgerry, who told them. and herself, 
that the gesture was entirely voluntary. She nevertheless 
had an understandable tendency to color and bridle when- 
ever she saw Mildred. particularly since Mildred was indulg- 
ing, these days. her six-year-old inclination to turn a deaf 
ear upon Mrs. Calgerry. 

“Where is it?” Lina asked. 

“In the pantry, Mrs. Brenley.” 


Tue cake was a round white one with a candle in the 
center. Mrs. Calgerry read aloud the chocolate inscription: 
““Happy Birthday. Mark.’ Isn’t that nice!” she said. 
“Chocolate inside?” 

“Yes.” said Lina. 

“Tt’s always best. Vanilla is more conservative, but 
people like chocolate.” They went back to the dining-room. 
“How are you seating them?” 

“Tl just let them lie where they fall.” 

“Now, don’t be bohemian. Lina! With as many as ten 
for dinner, you should plan where they’I] sit!” 

“T find it works out better if I do it ad lib.” 

“Do it how?” 

“Just as we’re going in to dinner. off the cuff.” 

“Off the what? Really, Lina—” 

“Extemporaneously, depending on how things go dur- 
ing the cocktails—depending on who seeks out whom, which 
avoids which. who looks bored. and which is in a tizzy. It’s 
really a better system.” 

“Well. all right, but just don’t put Doris’ young man 
next to the extra woman.” said Mrs. Calgerry. “Who is the 
extra woman?” 

“Milla Seacombe. Very pretty.” 

“Seat her between Lester and old Howard Brenley.” 
Mrs. Calgerry said promptly; “and for heaven’s sake, don’t 
put me on the other side of old Howard. I always have the 
feeling he’s laughing at me.” 

“T doubt it. Mother. He’s very sweet.” 

“He’s not my idea of sweet! Even Charley Brelward 
says he’s a sharp old fox.” 

They went back to the library, where the cocktail-tray 
stood ready in a corner and the fire was neatly laid. “When 
did you see Charley?” Lina asked: she toured the room. 
checking ash-trays and matches. 

“Doris and I came into town the other day and lunched 
at Armand’s. Charley was there. and he came over and 
spoke to us.” She settled herself on the sofa. “He still has 
a soft spot for you. He’s no longer dating Geegee Hasworth. 
you know.” 

Lina bent to light the fire, and stood watching the paper 
spills catch, and then the kindling. 

Mrs. Calgerry was silent for a time. Finally she asked: 
“Does Mark keep regular hours?” 

“Regular hours?” 

“IT mean does he leave here promptly at the same time 


every morning and come home from the office at about the 
same time every evening?” 

Lina repressed a smile. “What are regular hours a sign 
of, Mother?” Mrs. Calgerry had a collection of little 
portents, weathervanes and barometers by which she judged 
human behavior; she had a mystic faith in them, and was 
given to predictions and I-could-have-told-you-so. 

“When men keep regular hours,” she stated, “it means 
they’re happy and dependable. Just before Doris and 
Henry broke up, he took to leaving the house before break- 
fast and coming home at all hours.” 

“Sometimes.” Lina said, “he didn’t come home at all.” 

Mrs. Calgerry goggled and swallowed. “Who told you 
that?” she breathed. It was something she had never known. 

* “Doris,” said Lina. 

“Well, really!” cried Mrs. Calgerry. Doris had never 
told her; it took her a minute or two to digest her resentment. 

Lina poked the fire, and the flames rose. Behind her 
she heard her mother strike a match; she turned, throwing 
her an examining glance. It meant something when Mrs. 
Calgerry lit a cigarette, for she had never learned to smoke 
with pleasure; she did it only when she had something diff- 
cult to talk about. She puffed gingerly, pursing her lips 
and screwing up her eyes. 

“What is it. Mother?” 

Mrs. Calgerry blew a violent stream of smoke and 
coughed slightly. “I’ve always felt that Doris and Henry 
would not have broken up if they’d had a child.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—” said Lina. 

“T just figured.” Mrs. Calgerry went on, “that you’ve 
been married seven months, dear.” 

“That’s right.” Lina looked into the mirror over the 
fireplace. Her gown was dark green and cleverly cut. curv- 
ing wisely over her slim figure. The honey-colored hair was 
brushed back simply from the wide forehead. She regarded 
herself gravely: the fortunate young matron, wife of a suc- 
cessful young cotton broker, with a perfect home. a faithful 
husband—what more can a woman ask? 

“Have you thought about it?” Mrs. Calgerry continued. 

“About having a child? No, I haven’t, really. It’s a 
little soon, don’t you think?” She smiled. “Even though 
Mark is keeping regular hours.” 

“Well, you should start thinking about it.” 

Lina crossed the room and turned a bowl of golden 
asters to a better angle. 

“That’s a good dress, Lina.” 

“Glad you like it, Mother.” She knew very well why 
she didn’t want to have a child. It had something to do with 
her feeling of insecurity about Mark. She was less sure of 
him these days. less certain of his love, than she had been 
when he was wild and unstable. He was easy-going now; 
he went to parties: he was an excellent host; people liked 
him; he attended soberly to his work. But he did it all 
without fervor or deep interest, just as he made love to her. 

The man who had once struggled hard against the cur- 
rent was now drifting, letting himself be carried. The world 
beyond his immediate orbit did not exist for him. It was 
Lina who read the front pages with interest, while Mark 
turned to the sports sections. Again and again, arriving 
home from the office and finding her listening to a news- 
broadcast as she dressed, he would say lightly, “Do you 
mind?” and turn the radio dial to a rhumba band. 

Those were the days when all the country sat, day after 
day, with its ear to the radio, hearing in the reports of news- 
casters the first crackling sparks and frightening thunder- 
claps of disaster. On August 21st a ten-year nonaggression 
pact had been signed between Germany and Soviet Russia, 
right under the noses of the Anglo-French emissaries. 


Lina had learned not to speak of such things to Mark: 
but this was an event of such bitter significance that she asked 


him at dinner that evening: “Did you hear what Molotov 
said?” 


“No,” said Mark, helping himself to green peas. 

“Wait, I'l] read it to you,” she said, rising. She found 
the newspaper in the library and brought it back. “Listen: 
‘They needed a pact’—-he means France and England—‘to 
guarantee Poland, but they were not themselves concerned 
with Poland. They wanted us to provide their promised as- 
sistance to Poland, yet Poland rejected the idea of assistance 
from us. Britain and France guaranteed help to the Soviet 
Union in case of aggression, in return for corresponding as- 
sistance. But their offer was so hedged about with clauses 
and peradventures as to suggest that in case of need, their aid 
would prove fictitious, leaving the Soviet Union without ef- 
fective assistance.’” She looked up at Mark. “Something 
must be wrong!” she cried. “It’s been fumbled!” 

“Are these canned peas?” he asked. 

“No, dear, they’re fresh. ... Maybe Stalin—” 

“They taste like canned peas,” he said. 

She persisted. “I guess Stalin has lost his faith in Eng- 
land.” 

“T like fresh peas better,” said Mark. 

A few days after that, France closed her German fron- 
tier. Poland fortified her Slovakian frontier. Rumania 
fortified her Russian frontier. France fortified her Italian 
frontier. Children were evacuated from London and Paris. 

The Pope appealed for peace. The Duke of Windsor. 
vacationing in Cannes, dropped a note to the King of Italy 
asking him to intervene in the cause of peace. The British 
ambassador to the United States exchanged peace hopes with 
President Roosevelt. Germany assured Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, the Netherlands and Luxembourg that in case of 
war the Reich would respect their territories. Everybody was 
assured peace by everybody else, yet Europe was bristling 
with arms. and trains were jammed with moving troops. 

On September first Germany invaded Poland. The 
Polish government called on Great Britain and France for 
support in accordance with their recently signed military 
pact. France and England thereupon sent a note to Hitler, 
telling him that if he did not recall his forces, they would 
go to the aid of Poland. They didn’t say positively, and no 
answer was received from Hitler. ‘They waited. Hitler pro- 
ceeded with the slaughter and dismemberment of Poland. 

And then this morning, on Mark’s birthday, England 
had declared war on Germany. 

“Isn’t it interesting,” Mrs. Calgerry was saying, “about 
Chamberlain declaring war? Doris says there’s going to be 
a shortage of tweeds. It’s a good thing I don’t like tweeds.” 

Lina had hurried to Mark that morning with the news 
of the declaration of war. He had glanced at the screaming 
headline and had turned to the funny page. “I'd better 
check on what Jiggs and Maggie are doing,” he had said. 

And, “Tweeds are bulky,” Mrs. Calgerry had said. 
“They never look right on me. Some women can wear them, 
but they make me look overstuffed.” 


Marx arrived, looking tired. He accepted the birth- 
day greetings and the kisses with quiet patience. 

“Hurry and dress, Mark!” said Mrs. Calgerry. “It’s 
very late. Lina, he looks run down. You’ve been working 
too hard. Mark, you’re positively gray in the face. You 
should play golf. You can’t work all the time. Golf takes 
you out in the sun.” 

He patted her shoulder. “I'll be all right as soon as 
I’ve bathed and had a cocktail,” he said. ‘Mix me one, will 
you, Lina?” 

She brought him his cocktail as he shaved. He gulped 
it and asked for another. By the time the guests arrived he 
had had three, and there was color in his face, spring in his 
step and hard glitter in his eyes. 

“Well. I see that England is celebrating your birthday,” 
said Lester Oldan. 

“England,” Mark replied, “is moving in marvelous 
ways her wonders to perform.” He poured gin into the 
cocktail shaker. 


“You said she wouldn’t fight,” John Patson reminded 
him. 

Mark measured vermouth. “She won’t,” he said. 

“But she declared war!” protested Aggie Patson. 

“That’s right,” Milla Seacombe informed them. She 
was a fragile little thing with a face like an empty plate. 

Mark twisted lemon-peel and added it to the cocktail. 
“T’ll wait and see.” 

“T think war is dreadful,” said Milla. She turned her 
wide brown eyes upon Doris’ beau. “Don’t you think war 
is dreadful?” He nodded: he was a hungry-looking man 
with spindly hair. 

“VII sit this one out,” Mark said. 

“Iv’s a good thing Mark feels that way,” said Mrs. Cal- 
gerry, turning to Howard Brenley beside her on the sofa, 
“Otherwise. he’d probably go running off to this war too!” 
She laughed at her little joke, but Howard Brenley merely 
stared embarrassingly into her open mouth. She closed it 
quickly, with a feeling he was spying on her bridgework. 


Lisa was passing drinks. As she picked up two glasses 
from the tray beside Mark, he caught her eye. The corner 
of his mouth turned downward in a crooked smile. “See 
you later, baby.” 

She gave him the expected, private little glance. and 
carried the glasses away. There was a time when this little 
scene might have pleased her, when it would have been 
frought with the sweet secrets of marriage. with the un- 
ashamed mutual knowledge of love. But she almost hated 
him for it now. . 

Mark drank a great deal during dinner. It was a gay 
party; even when the talk turned to the war, it remained 
light. Even war has its jokes, Lina thought; the people of 
Czechoslovakia and Italy and Germany still laughed at whis- 
pered. forbidden stories derived from oppression and fear. 

“Did you hear the one.” John Patson asked, “about the 
two little men who were about to be executed? One of them 
asked the guard: ‘Are they going to hang us or shoot us?’ 
‘They’re going to hang you,’ said the guard. One turned to 
the other and whispered, ‘You see? They’re running out of 
ammunition!’ ” 

Lina remembered the last time this group had been to- 
gether, the evening of the Patsons’ party, when Mark became 
so angry with them all about Spain. The Patsons liked him 
now. He was one of them. 

The party broke up around midnight. John and Aggie 
Patson were the last to leave. “It’s early,” Mark said as they 
were getting into their coats. “Let’s run down to a night- 
club.” And he named one. 

“There’s a girl there who sings,” said John Patson. 
“They say she’s good.” 

The club was a dimly lighted place crowded with small 
tables. The four of them sipped drinks and listened to a 
groaning contralto who sang. “I Can’t Give You Anything 
but Love,” as though she were giving it right there under 
the amber spot. 

“This,” thought Lina, “is what married couples do who 
don’t want to be alone with each other at home. They go 
out and sit in night-clubs until they’re dulled and weary, 
because they’re bored. or afraid, or because each is lonely in 
spite of the intimate presence of the other.” Marriage could 
be like that, she was learning, with each partner living a 
private life, insular and uncommunicable. 

“°A tisket. a tasket, a green and yellow basket,” sang 
the contralto. 

“What’s she singing that for?” Aggie said. “It’s so 
ancient!” 

A few minutes later the singer began “Bei Mir bist Du 
Schén,” and after that went promptly into “Thanks for the 
Memory.” Lina wondered. Someone must be requesting 
these songs, which had been popular the season she met 
Mark. 


“Thanks for the memory,’ ” sang the contralto. 


Mark was noticing too. He sat up and looked around 
the room. 

“*And tha-a-a-nks for the memory— ” 

Mark rose to his feet. “Excuse me.” He started toward 
a table against the far wall. 

“Who’s that girl over there?” asked Aggie. “She’s 
stunning.” 

Lina had seen her at the same moment. “Her name is 
Kate Merrilane.” 

Mark bent over Kate, shook hands with her escort, then 
turned and indicated the table where Lina sat with the 
Patsons. 

The girl by the piano sang on, her eyes closed and her 
face depicting polite agony: “Jt was swell while it 
lasted... .” 

Mark was bringing Kate and her escort back with him. 
He introduced them, mumbling the name of Kate’s com- 
panion, so that it sounded like Brrrmm. Mr. Brrrmm was a 
man of about fifty. with the thin voice and the smart-aleck 
manner of a sophomore. 

“IT hope you folks have been enjoying the serenade.” 
he said. “I’ve been handing that singing doll all the dough 
in my pocket to get her to sing those old numbers.” 

““He’s been just sweet.” Kate said. “and ever so under- 
standing. You see, I looked up and saw Mark; and sud- 
denly I began to remember the old days and all the things 
we used todo.... J was ina mood—” 

Very good, Kate, thought Lina. This frankness was ef- 
fective. Kate was clever enough to guess that the Patsons 
could also add two and two. and wise enough not to be secre- 
tive or discreet with Lina. Very good. 

“Songs have such strong associations for me,” Kate was 
saying. “Do they have for you?” She addressed her ques- 
tion to Mark. who shook his head, nodded, then shook it 
again. He was growing tight; he sat with an arm on the 
back of Kate’s chair, and absently ran his fingertips over 
her shoulder. 


Kare had changed. Lina wondered whether it was Mr. 
Brrrmm or another who had wrought this latest transforma- 
tion, and decided it must be Mr. Brrrmm, because Kate was 
a sophomore’s idea of a siren. Her eyelids were heavy with 
violet shadow; and her hair, redder and darker than before. 
fell in long waves to her shoulders. Her gown was white, 
drapey and focused between the breasts with a cluster of 
emeralds. On her limp white hand a large green stone glit- 
tered wickedly. Mr. Brrrmm was rich. 

Mark sang softly with the singer, “‘So thanks for the 
memory—’” He leaned toward Kate. “What was that 
other song?” he asked. 

“Love Walked In.” Kate replied promptly, and met 
his eyes; they smiled, remembering something. 

Lina turned brightly to Mr. Brrrmm. “What’s your 
favorite song, Mr. Brrrmm?” 

“T haven't any,” he said. “I’m tone deaf.” 

“T thought,” Lina said. to keep some conversation going, 
because Mark and Kate were still gazing at each other and 
Aggie was taking it all in, “that being tone deaf meant you 
couldn’t sing. I didn’t know it meant you couldn’t—er— 
hear.” 

“It works both ways with me!” yapped Mr. Brrrmm, 
and laughed obstreperously. 

When the crowd thinned out, they went on to a noisy 
place in Harlem. The Patsons didn’t go along, but Mark 
and Kate were unwilling to let the evening end. Something 
electric and compelling had sprung up between them. They 
danced and sang and laughed, and left Lina pretty much to 
Mr. Brrrmm. 

It was dawn when Lina and Mark went to bed. She lay 
beside him, staring at the narrow channel of graying light 
between the window draperies. She had heard him make a 
date with Kate as they said good night. He would keep it; he 
was not too drunk to remember. 


“What’s happened to us?” Lina thought. “What’s hap- 
pened to our love?” It was not the enveloping wild love 
that had turned her world upside down a year ago; it had 
changed, like the man himself. Perhaps it was natural that 
the first bright white fire should cool down; perhaps it was 
not a result of the change in Mark, but only an inevitable 
phase of marriage. She had read about it; she had heard: 
habit and companionship and affection replaced the first 
wildness. All worshiping wives in love, unless they were 
hopelessly stupid, learned after marriage that love settled 
down. 

And yet it was not merely that; something was wrong, 
and she knew it. The feeling he had for her was no longer 
a strong thing deeply rooted in his soul; the explanation per- 
haps was that he was now a man with no soul at all, and so 
the love was shallow and viable, and it could shift, and it 
would. It was a love good enough for people like the Pat- 
sons, but it was not the love that had burned between her and 
Mark a year and a half ago, before he went to Spain. The 
words he whispered to her now seemed to start, not at his 
heart, but from his teeth. 

Sometimes he turned to her in the night, clinging in a 
kind of desperate frenzy, and then she would find that he was 
asleep, and that the clinging was not for her, but because 
his dream must be of drowning, or of death, or of some 
great unbearable loss. 

Something was wrong. She had loved a different Mark; 
this one was without fire. She remembered how the air 
about him used to throb with the great beating of his heart, 
so strong that she caught it, and the rhythm became her own. 
But the air about him now was still... “It will come back,” 
she told herself. “The spirit doesn’t die; it toils on, thread- 
ing its mountain passes; some day he will find his way back 
and be again the one I loved.... Loved?” Past tense? 

She shook away the thought, but it persisted and would 
not be dismissed; she fought it off, unwilling to face it. 

Mark turned his head on the pillow. “No?” he asked. 

“No what?” 

“T didn’t say no,” he said. 

“You shook your head.” 

“It was my hair in my eyes,” she replied. 

He turned again and fell asleep. Bleak daylight seeped 
into the room, and objects took form—the little quilted 
rocking-chair, the bottles on her dressing-table, and Mark’s 
clothes in a heap on the chaise-longue, spilling over to the 
floor. 

She closed her eyes. and once more the unwelcome idea 
reared in her mind and would not be downed. It broke 
through into clarity and confronted her: she was falling 
out of love. 


There are some men who hear trumpets and see banners 
of fire across the sky and must pursue them; and there are 
some wonen who can love only those men, and she was one 
of them. 


CHAPTER 1s 


le was the winter of “the phony war.” The 
armies of France and Germany faced each other, but no bat- 
tles were fought. Twice the Germans moved toward the 
border of Belgium, and everybody thought something was 
about to happen, but nothing did. Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain reported on the progress of the war: “What we will not 
do is to rush into adventures which offer little prospect of 
success.” : 

Mark didn’t even bother to say: “I told you so.” 

He was seeing Kate, and Lina knew it. Mrs. Calgerry 
knew it too, and had her own ideas on how such situations 


were to be handled. One Saturday morning she phoned 
Lina: 

“Are you and Mark doing anything this week-end? 
Would you like to come up here?” 

Lina hesitated. “I don’t know.... 
Mother. I think Mark has other plans.” 

“Well, why don’t you come alone? You can have two 
nice restful days. And I’m going to have a surprise for you.” 

The surprise turned out to be Charley Brelward. Lina 
knew at once what was in her mother’s mind when she found 
him seated by the fire on her arrival. 

“Hello, Charley,” she said. 

“Hello, Lina.” 

“Nice to see you, Charley. How’ve you been?” 

“Just fine. You're looking very pretty.” 

“Thanks. What have you been doing?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“How did you happen to be here, Charley? Did Mother 
ask you?” 

He looked down at his hands. “Why, yes. She thought 
it would be sort of nice. After all, there’s no reason why you 
and I can’t be friends.” 

“She’s using you, Charley. You know that, don’t you? 
She wants to make Mark jealous, I think.” 

“Why would she want to do that?” he asked. 

“Don’t play the innocent, Charley.” 

“Ts it necessary,” he asked, “to make him jealous?” 

She stretched her feet toward the fire. “Maybe,” she 
said. “I don’t know. Maybe.” 

“T guess it doesn’t hurt any husband to be waked up 
now and then,” laughed Charley. “That’s what marriage is 
like, and we bachelors are useful in our way.” 

“Marriage isn’t like that,” she said. “It doesn’t have 
to be.” 

Except for that brief exchange, it was a pleasantly 
empty evening. They talked of their friends, and the sea- 
son’s plays, and who had married whom. There was no 
emotion and no strain between them. Lina had almost for- 
gotten how comfortable Charley was, and the smooth way 
he avoided anything serious or controversial. Two years 
ago Mark’s winelike headiness had made Charley seem un- 
exciting as warm milk. But there was something to be said 
now for his effortless good nature and the undemanding com- 
panionship he offered. 

He drove her back to New York the next day. 

“Thanks, Charley,” she said as they parted. 

“If you ever have a free evening on your hands, you'll 
let me know, won’t you? I'll take you to the movies.” 

She smiled. “I haven’t seen a movie in months. I’d 
love it. ll call you.” 

In the weeks that followed, Charley helped fill the eve- 
nings when Mark didn’t come home. It was better than 
dining alone or being seen among their friends without Mark. 
Charley never stepped beyond friendliness, but she knew 
that this relationship was assuaging the old hurt to his 
masculine pride. 

“He’s entitled to that,” she thought, “for what he’s do- 
ing for me now.” 

One evening, as they were coming out of a motion-pic- 
ture theater, she saw Joe Hegart. He was with a girl. He 
didn’t see Lina. The girl wore red shoes with high spike 
heels, and a bright little red hat perched on frizzy brown 
hair; she hung on Joe’s arm as they walked down the street, 
her hips swinging sharply at each step. 


CHAPTER 13 


I’m afraid we can’t. 


M.. AND Mrs. Mark BRENLEY were going out to 
dinner. Mark studied the perfect hang of his trousers in the 


door-mirror; he made a minute adjusiment of his braces and 
leaned forward to straighten his black tie. Lina fastened the 
jeweled belt of her dinner dress. 

The doorbell sounded faintly. and a minute later Mrs. 
Calgerry appeared in the open doorway. 

“Hello, children!” 

“Hello, Mother,” said Lina. 

“I was in town, so I just stopped by to say hello. Go- 
ing out?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“My, don’t you look handsome, Mark!” 

He whistled between his teeth, patting her shoulder as 
he walked past her to the closet. 

“How’s Doris?” asked Lina. 

“She has a cold,” said Mrs. Calgerry. “She’s taking 
shots for it. The doctor says she’s anemic. Where are you 
going?” 

Lina hesitated a moment. “Just out to dinner.” 

Mark put on his jacket and selected a hat from the 
closet. Lina picked up the evening wrap from the bed. 

“Will you be warm enough in that, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Calgerry. 

“Quite warm enough,” said Lina. : 

Mrs. Calgerry walked with her into the living-room. 
“Tl stay herve for a while if you don’t mind. Doris is meet- 
ing me at nine o’clock. I'll have Mildred fix me a cup of 
coffee. You children just run along. Do you think you'll 
spend the summer in town, Lina?” 

“T don’t know. We’ve made no plans.” 

Mark had come out of the bedroom. He crossed the 
living-room to the front door and turned there, hat in hand. 
“Well, good night,” he said. He opened the door, smiled, 
nodded and left. 

After a long moment Mrs. Calgerry swallowed and drew 
her eyes back from the closed front door. “But where is 
he—” 

Mildred appeared in the living-room. “Your taxi is 
waiting, Mrs. Brenley.” 

5 “VHsbe back around midnight, Mildred. Don’t wait 
up. 

Mrs. Calgerry looked dazedly from Lina to Mildred and 
back again to the door through which Mark had departed. 
“But where did he go?” she asked. “Aren’t you going to- 
geth—” 

“No, Mother,” Lina replied, “we’re not. Good night.” 
She left her mother staring at the closed door.... The 
Brenleys were going their separate ways for the evening. 


Ir was after three when Mark came home. Lina heard 
his key in the door and his footsteps passing her bedroom 
to the guest-room where he now slept. 

Fifteen minutes later her door opened, and he stood 
there in a dressing-gown. 

“T saw your lights,” he said. 

“Pve been reading.” 

He lit a cigarette and pretended to look for something 
on the dresser. He always came in for a moment this way. 
“When did you get in?” he asked. He always asked her that. 

“Not too late,” she said. 

She studied his face carefully, and he caught her at it. 
“Yes,” he said, “I’m tight. I’ve had too much to drink.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Are you sleepy?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“I’m bored,” he said. 

“That’s too bad. Was it a dull evening?” she asked. 

“Very dull. Very sane. And you? Was Charley 
bright and cheerful ?” 

“Amazingly bright and cheerful,” she said, “consider- 
ing your rudeness to him earlier in the evening.” 

“Oh,” he said, “he told you about that, did he? All I 
did was say hello in a comradely fashion when I saw him 
waiting for you in the taxi.” 


“T’m afraid he doesn’t understand your comradeliness. 

“Then he’s too damned dumb! Why, Brelward and I 
are soul-mates. We have much in common!” 

“You have nothing in common!” she said. “You don’t 
understand Charley, and you never did! Charley’s one of 
the nicest, most considerate—” 

“T see!” He looked at her owlishly. 

“No, you don’t see!” She sat up. “Mark, what’s hap- 
pened to you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean, ... There’s a growing dif- 
ference between us, Mark, like a current between two swim- 
mers—” 

“Very poetic,” he said. “You’re beginning to sound 
like a Brenley.... The Babbling Brenleys, Full of Sound 
and Fury, Masters of Rhetoric, Super-colossal Performers 
on the Slack-rope!” 

“Super-colossal fiddlesticks! You’re like a water- 
soaked log stuck in a three-inch puddle and rotting away!” 

“Very vivid. You’re uncommonly chatty tonight; you 
shouldn’t drink, darling.” 

“Neither should you!” she said. 

“Stop wagging your head at me like Father Time.” He 
laughed. “I know what’s bothering you.” 

“If you mean Kate,” she said, “you’re wrong! Though 
I am tired of seeing you come slinking home like a tomcat!” 

“Careful,” he said. “Throw me another cue, and I’ll 
mention Charley Brelward.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” she cried. “Charley’s just being 
kind. He’s sorry for me.” 

“T know that system!” 

“You don’t know anything!” she cried. “You don’t see 
anything, you don’t feel anything, you don’t live! There’s 
no heart in you!” 

Mark wasn’t even listening. “One of these days,” he 
said, “Pll tie a can to that fellow’s tail and send him rattling 
down the street.” 

“Don’t pretend you’re jealous.” 

“Not jealous. Careful of my dignity.” 

“Oh, Mark,” she cried, “what’s happened to you? 
What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “I’m just drunk.” 

“What are you heading toward?” 

“I guess I’m heading toward a hangover.” He lowered 
himself to the bed and let his head fall back upon the pillow. 
“It would be nice to pass out.” He closed his eyes. 

“Mark, darling, please talk to me.... What’s hap- 
pened to us?” 

He didn’t seem to hear. He stared up at the ceiling. 
“Remember ‘I sink in deep rivers—’?” 

She pressed her cheek against his arm, trying not to cry. 

He went on, addressing the ceiling: “ ‘I sink in deep 
rivers, where there is no standing; I am come unto deep 
water, where the floods overflow me... .’ It’s an evil world, 
lady, a stinking, heaven-forsaken world, where honor goes 
hungry ... and hope wears down . . . and there is only lying 
and breaking of faith, and the good die young.” 
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Ji spring Hitler began to move. In April he in- 
vaded Norway. In May he took Holland. A few days later 
Belgium fell. On June 14, 1940, France surrendered... . 


Mark was drinking too much. On the day the Germans 
took Paris, Howard Brenley brought him home battered and 
bleeding. His lip was cut and one eye was puffy. 

“Tt’s all right, Lina,” the old man said. “I'll just put 
him to bed. There’s nothing wrong that a night’s sleep won’t 
cure. 

Mark seemed dazed. He plucked at his blood-stained 
shirt, looking down at it in Saitd irre as Howard led him 
off to his bedroom. 

“It’s nothing to worry about, Lina,” Howard Brenley 
said, half an hour later. “He just walked into a fight.” 

“Where? How? With whom?” 

“Down at the docks. With the mate of an English boat.” 

“What was he doing there?” 

“Just walking, he said, but I guess he talked out of turn. 
Keep him at home a few days if you can.” 

“T’ll try,” she said, “but I haven’t much influence over 

him.” 
The old man was silent for a time. He reached into his 
pocket, brought out a pipe and filled it. “It’s none of my 
business,” he said, “but why don’t you and Mark have a 
child?” 

Lina rose to her feet impatiently. “What makes people 
think a child can solve everything?” she cried. “Ten chil- 
dren couldn’t solve this!” 

She walked to the window and stood looking out across 
the rooftops at the gray sky. The sound of traffic came faint- 
ly from the streets below. “It’s something new in the way 
of marital problems that Mark and I are up against. The 
world has come between us, Uncle Howard; not another 
man or another woman. ... It’s not Kate Merrilane; it’s 
the newspaper headlines. Mark and I are living a new kind 
of love story; we're acting out a new kind of problem play 
that the theater hasn’t caught up with yet. 

“Nowadays the newspaper headlines are not just some- 
thing to exclaim over and forget; they’re part of everyday 
life. They affect love and marriage and children. They 
control security and faith. They determine at breakfast 
what’s going to happen by nightfall. Mark’s all turned to 
gall, and I’m a miserable woman, and if we’re divorced be- 
fore the year is out, it will be because of what happened in 
Spain in 1938 and what’s happened in Europe since. I may 
tell myself it’s Kate, and his drinking, and a dozen other 
things, but in my clearer moments I know better.” 

She came back to him and sat in the chair opposite. 
“It doesn’t seem possible, but it’s true—economics and world 
politics and sociology used to be dull sciences that the aver- 
age woman ignored and the average man didn’t bother with 
much. But they’ve suddenly sprung into power, Uncle 
Howard, and they rule our lives. They haven’t reached 
everyone yet, but they will. Mark and I are among the first, 
because of the sort of man he is; but other men and women 
will feel it before long. They’ll come upon new pitfalls 
where the old safety devices won’t work. 

“It’s a changing world. Things will never be the same 
again; maybe they'll be better in the far years to come, but 
it’s the changing that’s hard. Our futures are no longer 
predictable, not in the terms we used to understand. It’s 
dark ahead. We need new wisdoms, Uncle Howard, if we’re 
to survive. We need new wisdoms and new strengths. And 
new faiths, for we’ve lost the old.” 

Howard Brenley puffed at his pipe. 

“You'll be all right,” he said at last. “You'll be okay.” 


Periaps the Brenleys might have been divorced that 
summer, but as Lina said later, England prevented it. The 
emergence of the old Mark began with Winston Churchill’s 
stubborn refusal to compromise, and his declaration that 
Great Britain would wage war by land, sea and air. 

The grim words came slowly from the radio. “J have 
nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat....” 

Mark stirred restlessly. Lina kept her hand on the 
radio dial. 


“T want to hear this,” she said firmly. 

“We have before us,” said Churchill, “many, many 
months of struggle and suffering. You ask what is our 
policy? I say it is to wage war... with all our might and 
with all the strength God has given us . . . against a mon- 
strous tyranny never surpassed in the dark and lamentable 
catalogue of humankind. . . .” 

Mark heard it out in silence. 

“I think the old duck means it,” he said quietly. “I 
think he’ll do something.” 

He listened to the radio after that, and began to read 
the newspapers. The bombing of Britain had begun. Early 
in June the fabulous incident of Dunkerque took place, with 
its tragic revelation of military weakness and its inspiring 
display of ingenuity, gallantry and courage. Churchill 
spoke again: “We shall defend our island whatever the 
cost may be; we shall fight on beaches, landing-grounds, in 
fields, in streets and on the hills.” 

The bombing of Britain went on. London took a daily 
beating. Bombs fell impartially on Berkeley Square and 
Clerkenwell, on Bond Street and Petticoat Lane, on Buck- 
ingham Palace and Rowton House. Mayfair and Soho bled. 
Whole districts went without water or gas; whole buildings 
disappeared, leaving the Londoners gaping at empty holes. 
The acrid smoke of one attack had scarcely cleared before 
another began. And Londoners laughed and shook their 
fists at the sky; they cursed the wailing sirens, dug bodies 
out of the rubble, fought the flames, slept underground, and 
sang, “There'll Always Be an England.” 

The world discovered that summer that years of free- 
dom do have the power to shape men’s souls. Democracy, 
Hitler had said again and again, softened men to decadence 
and destroyed them; his lie was thrown back at him every 
day in London, Dover, Birmingham, Derby, Chatham, Liver- 
pool, Southampton, Cardiff, Bristol, Glasgow, Rochester and 
Barking. That Britons would never be slaves became more 
than the meaningless words of a song; it was something 
bred in the bone. 

The world kept its fingers crossed and prayed for Eng- 
land, not for the Chamberlains, nor the clever Cliveden 
set, nor the smugly blundering Colonel Blimps, nor the 
greedy imperialists, but for the people of England, for the 
little seagoing terriers who kept their mouths shut and did 
their work well, for the earnest wardens watching through 
the night, the old men drilling without guns and the women 
indomitably calm; for the young students, pimply clerks and 
runty factory hands doggedly going about the job of learn- 
ing to fly Spitfires and Hurricanes, and for the motley tragi- 
comic Home Guard, training for the grim guerrilla warfare 
that would come with invasion. 
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(.. warm Sunday Lina and Mark were sitting on the 
terrace of Mrs. Calgerry’s house in Trencherly when a trans- 
port plane went by overhead. Mark looked up, watching it 
alertly. The sun glittered on its metal body; it banked, 
turned and headed off westward into the blue summer haze. 
Lina’s heart beat faster as she saw the keen interest in Mark’s 
face; it was the first time he had glanced at a plane since his 
return from Spain. 

As the sound of the transport faded, he drew breath 
again and looked down at her. He saw that she had been 


watching him, and he smiled guiltily. like a small boy caught 
kissing his baby sister. 

England needed planes and flyers. Young American 
pilots were going overseas to fight in the R.A.F. The cour- 
age of the English had caught the imagination of America, 
for it was not just the old blind fealty to king and country 
that kept the British going; something new had sprung into 
being in England, a great new hope among the people, a deep 
will that the old world should end and a new one be born 
from the flames. 


Mas. CALGERRY was happy these days; she was con- 
vinced her little trick of shoving Charley into the picture 
had worked, for Mark was no longer seeing Kate Merrilane. 
Lina had less time for Charley now; Mark was staying home 
again. 

“Have you heard about Charley?” Mrs. Calgerry asked 
them one evening at dinner. 

“What about him?” asked Mark. 

“Tt seems he’s going to work for the Government in 
Washington,” said Mrs. Calgerry. “He’s going to get a dol- 
lara year. I don’t see how he can live on that!” 

Two weeks before, President Roosevelt had signed a 
bill authorizing the building of a two-ocean Navy. Charley 
Brelward had left his office in the Brelward Company to as- 
sist in the program. 

“Good for Charley!” said Mark. “He’s all right.” 

“There are lots like him,” Lina said. “I remember 
thinking about it a long time ago, while you were in Spain, 
Mark. They’re not bad people. It’s just that the things go- 
ing on in the world have never been made clear to them in 
terms of their own lives. They’re all right, really. If they 
weren’t, this country wouldn’t be worth worrying about.” 

Mark smiled at her. He liked what she was saying, 
and it showed in his face. She colored, and buttered a piece 
of bread. 

“T cuess,” said Mrs. Calgerry, “Charley has enough 
money so that he won’t have to get along on his dollar a 
year. Why do they bother to pay them that? What are they 
supposed to buy with the dollar?” 

“Chewing-gum,”’ said Mark, “‘and safety-pins.” 

_ “Don’t be foolish,” scoffed Mrs. Calgerry. “Charley 
doesn’t chew gum.” 

“Ti’s nice to have a stick or two handy,” Mark assured 
her, “to offer your friends, or the President, or somebody. 
You never know whom you're going to meet in Washington, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Calgerry giggled. “Your husband is a silly, 
Lina,” she said happily. “He’s always making fun of poor 
little me.”” She shook her head. “Just the same, I still don’t 
see why they pay them a dollar!” 

“T ouess,” said Lina, “it’s so that they can fire them if 
they don’t like their work. You can’t fire a man who isn’t 
working for you, and I guess he isn’t working for you if he 
isn’t being paid.” 

“Now that’s what I call a sensible explanation.” Mrs. 
Calgerry turned to Mark. “You know, all those books Lina 
read while you were away made her very intelligent. She 
read all sorts of things—non-fiction and history and all. I 
remember one that was simply enormous—there must have 
been five hundred pages at least. What was it, Lina? You 
remember, dear. That dull book, in Maine that summer 
Mark was away.” 

“You must mean the crossword-puzzle book,” Lina 
laughed. 

Mrs. Calgerry shook her head. 

“No, it was a real book, and she read it all, Mark, and 
it had the tiniest print.” 

“You mean the telephone book,” said Mark. 

“No, I don’t!” laughed Mrs. Calgerry. “You’re teasing 
me! I assure you, Lina knows ever so much! She can an- 
swer all sorts of questions. Ask her a question, Mark. 


1? 


You'll see. Ask her anything! 


Mark put his forefinger to his cheek in solemn concen- 
tration. 

“All right,” he asserted, “I have it.” He turned sternly 
to Lina. “What do they do,” he asked, “with the hair they 
cut off in barber-shops?” 

Lina looked into his eyes. It was more than nonsense, 
this. It was a tender nudging of her memory, a reminder 
of the day when they had first been so terribly in love. 
“That’s easy,” she said. “They stuff horse-collars with it.” 

Mrs. Calgerry was impressed. “Do they really?” she 
cried. “What won’t they think of next! And imagine your 
knowing about it!” 

When Mark’s birthday came around again, Aggie Pat- 
son wanted to give a party for them. They hadn’t seen the 
Patsons in several weeks. 

“Thanks, Aggie.” said Lina over the phone, watchin x 
Mark, who was registering silent, violent rejection, “but I 
think Mark has some idea about going away for a few days 
over Labor Day. That means we sh’n’t be here for his 
birthday.” Mark, in dumb show, was indicating his fervent 
approval. “We'll call you when we get back,” Lina finished. 
“Thanks again, and say hello to John for us.” 

Mark kissed her as she hung up. “Well done,” he said. 
“The Patsons give me a pain.” 

“T thought you liked them.” 

“Frankly,” he whispered, “their ideas stink.” 

She threw her arms around him and held him tight. 
“Oh, darling,” she laughed, “they do stink! Indeed they 
do!” She drew back, holding his hands, and they laughed 
together in mutual understanding of what had come to pass. 
Mark had changed, and he wasn’t afraid to admit it. 

One morning he looked up from his newspaper and 
said: 

“I wonder where Joe Hegart is.” 

“T think he’s in New York. I saw him awhile back, 
coming out of a motion-picture theater with a girl.” 

“Vd like to see Joe. Haven’t talked to him in—how 
long has it been?” 

“Over two years,” she said. “You haven’t seen him 
since we were married.” 

They looked in the phone-book, but Joe wasn’t listed. 
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[ was just five o’clock when Lina let herself into the 
apartment and walked on to the living-room. 

The man standing by the fire had his back to her, but 
she recognized him at once. She stood in the doorway, and 
the clock on the mantel began to strike. Once again, like 
that day when she saw him for the first time in the gas sta- 
tion, a sudden cold premonition briefly darkened her world. 
it was very like that first meeting, even to the thin bell 
sounding: Kling! Four. Kling! Five. 

“Hello, Joe!” She went to him, hand extended. He 
seized it and shook it heartily. 

“Hi, Lina!” 

“You must be psychic!” 

“How'd you know?” he grinned. 

“Mark and I spoke of you just last night!” 

“No kidding!” 

“We looked in the phone-book, but we couldn’t find 
you. 

“I’m living out in Jersey.” 


“That explains it.” 

“I’m married now.” 

“No!” 

“Yep.” 

“Why didn’t you get in touch with us? Why didn’t 
you tell us you were married?” 

“T don’t know. Guess I was just too busy getting used 
to it myself!” 

She put her purse and gloves on the mantel, took off her 
hat, and ran her fingers through her hair. “You should 
have called Mark. He—he missed you.” 

“Where is he?” 

“He'll be home soon.” 

“How is he?” 

“Just fine.” 

“You're looking swell, Lina.” 

“Thanks. So are you!” She went to the tray on the 
table. “Highball?” 

“Thanks.” 

“How long have you been married?” 

“About four months.” 

“How do you like it?” 

“I’m for it,” he said. “How do you like it?” 

“I’m for it,” she laughed. “Say when.” 

He watched her squirt soda into the glass. ‘‘When,” 
he said. She gave him the highball glass, and went over to 
the sofa. 

“Do you still fly, Joe?” 

“I’m teaching at an aeronautical school in Jersey,” he 
replied. After a time he went on, speaking somewhat too 
casually: “JI understand Mark’s given it up.” 

“Yes,” she said. “He’s running his uncle’s business 
now.” 

“Cotton, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, cotton.” She studied him for a moment, so deep- 
ly that he looked away and took a gulp from his glass. 
“Mark likes his work,” she said slowly. “He’s doing very 
nicely.” After a pause she repeated: “Very nicely.” 

Joe got it. It was veiled, but the challenge was there. 
“Mark is happy as he is,” she was telling him. “If you 
have come to take him away again, you’ll have his content- 
ment to cope with. And me.” 

She sat back on the sofa, adjusting a cushion under her 
elbow. Joe sat in the armchair opposite. 

“Tell me about Mrs. Hegart,” she said, smiling again. 
“Where did you meet?” 

“Right here in New York,” he said, “in a restaurant. 
She was a waitress. We got married a week after we met.” 

Lina laughed. “Must have been a whirlwind romance!” 

“No. We sort of knew, right away. And we weren’t 
wrong.” 

“I’m glad, Joe,” she said. “I’ll bet she’s pretty.” 

“Yes, she’s pretty,” he replied. “Sort of little—and 
sort of sweet.” His eyes were warm with some inner 
reminiscence. “She’s a good girl.” 

“Doesn’t she mind your flying?” 

“Mind?” He considered it fora moment. “She doesn’t 
like to fly herself—won’t go near a plane; but she’s never 
said anything to make me think she— No, I guess she’s not 
afraid I'll get hurt, if that’s what you mean.” 

Lina heard Mark’s key in the outer door. “Here he 
comes,” she said. 


Tue reunion was joyous and noisy, with much wringing 
of hands and shouted abuse. They hugged each other, called 
each other names, and lapsed into the Spanish phrases of 
their months together on the Ebro. Mark insisted on meet- 
ing Joe’s bride at once. 

“What’s her name?” he asked. 

“Honey, said Joe. “Short for Gertrude.” 


“Call her! Get her over here! We'll all go out to 
dinner together.” He turned to Lina. “How about the 
World’s Fair?” 


“Wonderful,” she said. ‘The French Pavilion.” 

Joe whistled. “I hear it’s ten bucks for a cup of coffee. 
and twenty for a kind look from the waiter. It’s for mil- 
lionaires.” 

“We're all millionaires!” said Mark. “Four million- 
aires on a toot!” 

“Honey wants to see the Futurama,” said Joe. “I’ve 
been planning to take her, but you have to stand in line so 
long.” 

“Mark can get us in,” said Lina. “He knows some- 
body.” 

“I know all the right people now. Joe. Wait till you 
get a load of me! I’m on the way to being a tycoon.” 

“Not you,” Joe said quietly. “Not for long.” The 
glance between them held. 

Lina broke it. “If we’re going to the Futurama before 
we eat. we'd better hurry. I'll go dress.” 

“T'll go get Honey,” said Joe. “She’s at her sister’s over 
on the West Side.” 

“Finish your drink,” said Mark. “There’s time.” 


From her bedroom. as she dressed, Lina could hear 
the rumble of their voices. There was no laughter now, just 
a low. even, uninterrupted murmur. After a while she heard 
Joe leave. 

Mark came into the bedroom. He was abstracted, pre- 
occupied with whatever it was that had been said between 
him and Joe. He stripped and went into the bathroom, and 
she heard the whish of the shower as he turned it on. 

She knew what it was they had talked about. She knew 
as though Mark had told her, as though he had come and 
had stood before her, saying: 

“Joe and I want to go away.... England, this time— 


the R.A.F.” 


“'m going away, Lina.” The robin on the 
grass cocked its head at his voice. 

“For a long time?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Spain, with Rigo and Joe.” 


The sound of the shower stopped, and she heard Mark 
whistling softlv in the bathroom. 


“I want very much for you to understand 
this, Lina.” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

“T see that now.” 

“But it’s not your war!” 

“It’s a cause that mustn't be lost.” 

“I don’t care about your fine phrases! I don’t 
want you to go! Oh, Mark, do I mean so little to 
you?” 

The white, awful pause, and then, “That was 
the wrong thing to say.” 


That was the wrong thing to say! This time she would 
be less honest, but far more wise. Only an utter fool makes 
the same mistake twice. This time she would not beg him 
to stay. She would not complain or plead. This time she 
would be clever. 

Mark came back into the room, tying the belt of his 
bathrobe. his wet hair sticking up all over his head. He 
shoved his hands into the pockets of the robe, walked slowly 
to the window-seat, sat for a moment, rose again and lighted 
a cigarette. 

(“He’s trying to think of a way to tell me,” she thought. 
“He’s afraid; he’s not certain how I’]I take it.””) 

“You’ve gone and got your hair wet again, Mark. 
You'll be bald before you know it.” 

“Never. My father kept his hair.” He stood behind 
her, his arms resting on her shoulders. “That’s what counts. 
The heritage.” She could smell the faint perfume of soap 
and talcum as he bent to kiss the top of her head. 


The heritage: “I wasn’t intended to overhear 
what was said between my father and my mother 
that afternoon in his study, but I did hear it... . 
He was never the same again.... I always blamed 
her for it.” 


“What shall I wear?” Lina asked. 

It took him a while to answer. 

“What?” 

“Shall I wear the little black dress? Then I can wear 
the black hat with the veil, the one you like.” 

“NMIm-hm,” he murmured. She was sure her words had 
not registered at all. He wandered away, removed his robe, 
and began to dress. 


After two years she had found again the man, 
the husband, the lover she wanted. When you 
found what you wanted, you held on to it. You 
didn’t give it up. You held on with all the strength 
and cleverness that was in you. That was mar- 
riage. That was life. That was fighting back 
against the world that could take him away and 
maybe never send him back. This time he wouldn't 
leave her. She'd see to that. 


Mark, selecting a tie from the rack, paused and turned 
to her. He seemed about to speak. She didn’t want him 
to; not yet. 

“I like the dark red tie,” she said. “I never did care 
much for the black and white.” He put the black-and-white 
tie back on the rack and pulled out the red one. She went 
to the closet and busily pushed dresses aside on the bar, 
though she knew that the little black one was hanging at the 
right-hand end. 


There were any number of ways to keep a man 
from leaving, without actually asking him to stay. 
It had been done before, a thousand times. Men 
had been tricked before. There was nothing so 
dreadful about it. Ten years from now, nobody 
would be the worse for it. In books and plays, 
perfectly decent women did such things and were 
called clever for it at the happy ending. It was 
part of the struggle. old as love itself, between 
woman’s need for security and man’s need for free- 
dom. But how— 


The doorbell rang. 

“There they are.” said Mark, putting on his jacket. 

“I’m almost ready.” 

“T’ll mix a cocktail for them,” he said. “Don’t be too 
long.” He went out of the room. 


Liva put on the dress. There were rows of small but- 
tons along the wrists. She began to do them up. 


But how? By getting Joe out of the picture? 
Make Mark quarrel with Joe. What could they 
quarrel about? Jealousy, of course. That was the 
obvious.... But Mark wouldn't believe it. A sud- 
den passion between Lina and Joe would be comic. 
Besides, there was Joe’s bride. No, it was ridic- 
ulous. Find something else. 


She put the last little loop over the last button, picked 
up the veiled black hat and went to the mirror. 


Wait. Don’t drop the jealousy idea entirely. 
Maybe not Joe, but what about Charley? Jealousy 
could make Mark unwilling to leave her. During 
the Kate Merrilane period he had been jealous of 
Charley; despite his own defection, he used to 
come into her room before he went to bed to ask 
what time she had come in, to look carefully into 
her face, to satisfy himself that Charley was still 
no more to her than a compensation for neglect. 


Charley would come running at the first hint. 
That would be easy.... No. It was no good. 
Charley was in Washington. and there had been 
talk of an engagement between him and Geegee 
Hasworth ... Geegee had gone to stay with her 
aunt in Washington. 


Lina adjusted the veil on her hat and fastened it with 
a small pin. 


Find something outside the realm of love and 
sex. Something hard and cold and inescapable, 
like money or business... . Business. What if 
things could not be straightened out at the office? 
What if duty and responsibility kept him tied to 
his job? Perhaps Uncle Brenley could help there. 
It was a possibility. But would Uncle Brenley 
help? 


“Lina!” Mark was calling. 

In the living-room, Mark turned to Joe and his wife. 
“Look,” he said quickly, “if you don’t mind. I’d rather you 
didn’t say anything about our—about the R.A.F.” 

“Doesn’t Lina know?” Joe asked. 

“Not yet,” said Mark. “I’ll speak to her tonight, when 
we get back from the Fair.” He turned, smiling, as Lina 
entered the room. and introduced Mrs. Hegart. 

Honey Hegart was the girl with the frizzy hair whom 
Lina had seen with Joe in front of the motion picture theater. 
She was a small girl. somewhat overpowered by a green satin 
dress with an accordion-pleated skirt, a green hat blooming 
with assorted flowers. and a large green purse that bore her 
initials in two-inch letters of shiny brass. Despite careful 
makeup, her pretty little face carried like a not-wholly- 
erased shadow the pinched look of a hungry childhood. 


Trey drove to the Fair in Mark’s car. Honey was 
happy and at ease. completely unaware of the contrast be- 
tween herself and Lina. She was looking forward to her 
evening at the Fair; like a child savoring in advance the 
treat it is about to enjoy, she chattered about it, asking ques- 
tions and retailing things she had heard. 

“The French Pavilion is where they have the fountains 
outside, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right,” said Mark. 

“They say it’s the best place to see them.” She turned 
to Lina. “The fountains are all colors, and they play music 
by themselves.” 

“I know,” said Lina. “They’re very beautiful.” 

“Every time we planned to go,” Honey said, “some- 

y time we planne go,” Honey said, 
thing came up. We kept putting it off, and now the Fair is 
almost over and we’ve only been once and spent the whole 
lime at the Aquacade and watching the panda. Did you see 
the panda?” 

“Yes,” said Lina. “He was a darling.” 

“That’s just what I said. J thought the panda was just 
darling. Joe, do they call it a baby giant panda or a giant 
baby panda? I never can remember.” 

“Nobody can,” said Joe. 

“Well, anyway.” Honey said, “it was just darling.” 

They parked the car and walked to the Futurama. 
Mark linked his arm with Lina’s. 

“Tired?” 

Lina shook her head. “I’m all right.” 

“Something the matter?” 

“IT guess so.” she said. “I think you know what it is.” 

“Do I?” he asked. 

She turned to him and smiled. “You want to go away 
with Joe, don’t you?” 

The color rushed to his face. After a pause he said: 
“T was hoping we’d have a chance to talk it over quietly.” 

“England?” she asked. 

“Yes.” He was almost pathetic in his eagerness to tell 
about it. “There’s a committee from the Canadian Govern- 


ment here signing men up. Joe spoke to them. He says it’s 
a cinch. They’re hungry for trained flyers. They’ve been 
getting a flock of inexperienced kids.” 


He laced his fingers through hers, and his arm pressed 
her closer to him as they walked. 

(“‘He’s so afraid,” she thought; “he’s so very afraid I'll 
say the wrong thing.”) 

“When are you going?” 

“We were planning to register tomorrow. That is, if—” 

“Will they send you away very soon after that?” 

“T don’t know. It’s likely. We're needed badly.” 

“Mark.... Ihave just one question.” 

“Spill it,” he said, trying to smile. 

“It’s just... . Are you sure you’re needed? I mean, 
shouldn’t you say to yourself: ‘What are my talents and 
where can they be most useful?’ Maybe you’re just throw- 
ing yourself away. Remember that young physicist we read 
about? Moseley was his name, I think. In the World War. 
He was one of the greatest minds of the Twentieth Century, 
they said. But he went out to fight like anybody else, and 
was shot in the head at Gallipoli. He would have served his 
country better in a laboratory back in England, they said 
later. Maybe you’re wasting what you have to offer.” 

“T’ve thought about it,” said Mark, “‘and it seems to me 
that at the moment I’ll be most useful in England. Maybe 
some day I’ll be needed here. I hope that need will never 
come; perhaps I can do something to forestall it.” 

He folded his other hand over hers. “They may not 
even let me fly, you know. They may put me to work teach- 
ing. Remember what we told you about the value of stunt 
flying for pilots who are outnumbered or have to engage 
better planes than their own? I can teach their boys that. 
I can teach them a lot.” 


Even if he were safe, even if they kept him in 
a flying-school, he would still be away from her. 
Thousands of miles away, in England. She wanted 
him here. 


“Hey!” came Joe’s voice. “Where’re you going?” 

Mark and Lina turned; they had passed the entrance to 
the Futurama. Joe commented on the absent-mindedness of 
people who hold hands. 


He was going sooner than she had expected. 
That changed things. The plan must be something 
that could be carried out quickly, perhaps tonight. 
It must be something that did not depend upon the 
uncertain, not wholly predictable reactions of oth- 
ers. It must be something she herself could do, 
alone.... If she were seriously ill, or injured— 

And suddenly there it was, easy and perfect: 
the box of veronal tablets, the sleeping-pills pre- 
scribed for Mark by the doctor a year ago, and left 
forgotten in the medicine chest. There must be at 
least thirty of them, and Mark knew it. Take three 
or four, enough to drug her deeply. Throw the 
others down the drain. Leave the empty box where 
Mark would find it. He'd rush her to a hospital; 
they'd pump her stomach, thinking she’d swallowed 
them all. and she'd recover. Mark would be fright- 
ened and deeply moved to find she didn’t want to 
live without him. He wouldn’t go away then; he 
couldn't under those conditions. He'd be afraid 
she'd try it again: people who did it once always 
did it again.... This was it. It was perfect. To 
lie white and wan in her bed and beg his pardon, 
pleading that she couldn’t help it.... He wouldn’t 
leave her. 


“Come tour the future,” the air-borne voice of the Fu- 
turama began. “This magic Aladdin-like flight through 
time and space will show you what will develop in the not- 
too-distant future.” 


Mark wasn’t watching. His eyes were on Lina’s face. 
She had a moment’s fear; it was not beyond possibility that 
he might succeed in guessing her thoughts; he had done it 
so often before. 

“We have arrived,” said the Futurama voice, “in this 
wonder-world of 1960! Sunshine, trees, farms, hills and 
valleys, flowers and flowing streams. ... This world of to- 
morrow is a world of beauty!” 

“A world of beauty!” Joe hooted. “Everything in 
place, everything just dandy, running smooth as silk! Every- 
body full of vitamins, eating grapefruit! Pyaa! Don’t they 
read the newspapers?” 

“Man has forged ahead since 1940,” said the voice. 
“New and better things have sprung from his industry and 
genius.” 

“Get that!” said Joe. 

“Ts this Motorway actually the roadway of 1960?  Per- 
haps. We know only that the world moves on and on, and 
that the highways of a nation are what set the pace for ad- 
vancing civilization.” 

“Advancing civilization!” muttered Joe. “They’re dy- 
ing of starvation in Poland! They’re living in caves in 
Spain! Advancing civilization, my foot!” 

They traveled from level to level in the magic chairs, 
viewing the endless panorama of towns and cities. rivers and 
lakes, industrial plants, country clubs, forests, valleys and 
mountains. It was a smooth, well-ordered, ivory future, a 
best-of-all-possible-worlds created by the god-like power of 
science in the form of streamlined automobiles, super-high- 
ways and multi-decked bridges. 

“Here, in buildings of simple but functional architec- 
ture,” said the Futurama voice in rich, promising tones, “the 
youth of 1960 study for and envision their future in a world 
of still greater progress and achievement.” 

“T can’t take it,’ moaned Joe. “Oh, mommie, I don’t 
like it!” 

“Whether you like it or not, you goof,” Honey laughed. 
“you’re on the train and you can’t get off!” 

“Mark,” said Joe, “my wife’s a philosopher. We’re on 
the train, and we can’t get off.” 

But Mark was still looking at Lina, puzzled. This was 
a new face, one he did not recognize. It was not brave or 
tearful, not troubled by the sudden news of his leaving, no 
longer even enigmatic; it was cold and still, as though she 
were adding up figures in her head. When she caught him 
looking at her, she smiled and tried to conceal it, but it was 
still there.... Calculating. ... He had never seen her that 
way before. 

“Dawn is breaking!” said the Futurama. “Another day 
is born! Who can say what lies before us?” 
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ae powder-room of the French Pavilion was a model 
of Gallic boudoir elegance, lush with satin surfaces, per- 
fumed air, softly-cushioned couches, and cunning flattery of 
lights. Honey threw a cautious eye at the chic maid and 
lowered her voice. “It makes you feel so ladylike and im- 
portant, doesn’t it?” They seated themselves at the long 
dressing-table. “My goodness, look at my hair!” She 
pulled off her hat and took a comb from her purse. 

A few seconds later, glancing at Honey in the mirror, 
Lina stopped, her powder puff halfway to her chin. A 


change had come over Honey. She was gazing blindly into 
the mirror, her face pallid and her mouth slack; slowly her 
eyes closed and her head began to slump. 

Lina caught her as she fainted. The maid came run- 
ning, babbling in French. 

Honey came to on the satin couch, turning her head 
away from the smelling-salts. “I’m all right,” she breathed. 
“T’m all right now.” 

“Drink this,” said Lina. 

Honey swallowed the spirits of ammonia and lay back, 
closing her eyes. “I guess I was just too tired.... Too 
much excitement, I guess.” 

“Don’t talk. Just rest awhile.” Lina turned to the 
maid. “She'll stay here for a few minutes. She’s all right 
now.” 

Honey’s color was coming back. She spoke apologeti- 
cally, in a thin voice. 

“I did too much rushing around today, I guess. First 
I was at my sister’s, and then at your house and then com- 
ing out here and al]—” 

Lina was regarding her steadily. 

Honey avoided her glance. “Maybe I oughtn’t to of 
taken that cocktail.” Her eyes went halfway to Lina’s and 
moved away again. 

After a pause Lina spoke quietly: “Does Joe know?” 

“Know what?” Honey asked, and began to look about 
on the couch. “Where’s my purse?” 


“Does he know,” Lina asked, “that you’re going to 
have a child?” 


Honey drew a deep breath and swallowed. She found 
the purse and held it, running her thumb over the shiny 
initials. 

“Why haven’t you told him?” asked Lina. 

Honey sat up, pulling the green pleated skirt into order 
over her knees. “I feel better,” she said. “I’m all right 
now.” She began to fumble in the purse. “What did I do 
with my compact?” 

“You should tell him,” said Lina. 

“T guess maybe I'll tell him later. ... I only just 
found out yesterday.” 

“But he’s going away,” said Lina, watching her care- 
fully. “You know that, don’t you? He may leave in a day 
or two.” 

“T thought you didn’t know. Mark said you didn’t 
know.” 

“I do, though. I know now. But if I were going to 
have a baby, I wouldn’t let him go. I'd tell him. Why 
don’t you tell Joe?” 

Honey looked at the floor, then up at Lina. 

“Because he wants to go away—and he wouldn’t go if I 
told him.” 

Two women came out of the inner room. “So [’ll just 
give her a good reference and send her off,” one of them 
was saying. 

“That’s all you cun do,” said the other. They crossed 
the powder-room. “You'd never be comfortable again with 
her in the house.” 

“That’s what I said to Oliver. We just can’t take any 
chances, I said, with two children in the—” The door closed 
upon them. 

Honey had located the compact in her purse. She 
rubbed the puff against the cake. 

“But he doesn’t have to go,” said Lina. “Why shouldn’t 
he stay here with you?” 

Honey shook her head slowly. “He wouldn’t like it.” 
She went on rubbing the powder cake. 

“That’s nonsense!” cried Lina. “Why wouldn’t he like 
it? He’s in love with you.” 

“Yes, I know. ... But that might change if he felt 
tied down.” 

“Why shouldn’t he be tied down? That’s something 
men have to face when they get married! It’s part of grow- 
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ing up! Don’t you see that his going is only a kind of self- 
indulgence? He married you, and it’s his duty to stay!” 

“But he’s just crazy to go,” said Honey. “It’s his 
dream.” 

“The man never lived who didn’t give up a dream or 
two when he married. That’s part of being an adult. He 
should expect it.” 

Honey seemed confused. “I don’t know about those 
things.” she said. “I don’t know about the rules or anything 
like that. I only know Joe’s not like other men. I have to 
treat him according.” 

“But what about yourself?” Lina persisted. “Why 
don’t you consider yourself? Aren’t you afraid to be 
alone?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” Honey whispered. Her eyes sudden- 
ly filled with tears. “TI hate it.... I just hate it!” A tear 
broke bounds: she wiped it away with the puff and auto- 
matically began to powder her face. “But what can I do? 
It would be worse if I made him stay. He might get to hate 
me.” The powder was too pale and too thick; it gave her a 
clownish look. “I couldn’t do that to him. He might get 
to hate himself.” 

“What if he doesn’t come back?” 

“That’s a chance a girl has to take who’s married to a 
man like Joe. Even with that chance it’s better than being 
married to anybody else.” 


There are some men who hear the trumpets 
and see the banners on the sky and must pursue 
them. And there are some women who can love 
only these men. ... 


Honey looked up, her eyes warm and bright. “You 
ought to know, because Mark’s the same, isn’t he? Joe says 
he’s the same.” 


There is a brotherhood of such men all over 
the earth and past the barriers of time, men with 
vision that reaches beyond the day’s circumstance 
and must be followed to the point of sacrifice, men 
who can hear the unexpressed dreams of the world. 

And the women who love these men are des- 
tined for heartbreak and sorrow, but also for 
greater joy than other women ever know, for their 
men are to them more than men. being touched 


with godhead. 


“Yes,” Lina whispered, “Mark’s the same.” 

“IT don’t want Joe to go.” Honey said. “It’s almost 
killing me. But it would be much worse if I made him 
stay. I know that. I just knowit....” 

Lina’s voice was almost inaudible. “I know it too. 
I’ve known it all along, but I didn’t let myself think of it.” 
She felt a sudden cold fear. like someone who. having 
stopped just in time on the edge of a precipice, later begins 
to shake with horror at what might have happened. 

“At least he’ll go on loving me while he’s away,” Honey 
was saying. “If he’s all right with himself, inside, he’ll 
love me. He won’t be all right if he stays here.” — 

“It’s more than just making him go on loving you.” 
Lina said. “It’s that women have responsibilities, beyond 
menus and bringing up children, in this world.” 

Honey was puzzled. “Yes,” she said, “it’s just crazy. 
isn’t it?” She wasn’t quite sure now what Lina was talk- 
ing about. 

“Yes,” said Lina, half to herself, “it’s crazy.... To 
keep them, we must send them away. That would sound 
crazy to anybody but us, I guess, Honey.” 

Honey nodded, her eyes filling with tears again. 


Ox the terrace of the French Pavilion Mark and Joe sat 
at a table set for four. 

“I wonder what’s keeping the girls,” said Joe. 

“When you’ve been married as long as I have, you’ll 
stop wondering.” 


“Some day I’m going to spy on one of those ladies’ 
rooms and see what they can find to do that takes them so 
long.” 

“Didn’t you ever watch her dress?” asked Mark. ‘“‘That 
ought to tell you. Straighten the stocking seam, pull down 
the girdle, pull up the shoulder strap, smooth out the eye- 
brows—” 

Joe was grinning. “Yeh. It’s cute. I like it when they 
walk around the room in their slips and those clackety bed- 
room slippers. Their legs look cute sticking out of those 
short slips, like colts’ legs.” 

“T once knew a fellow,” said Mark, “who said that to 
be happily married you must never see each other dress. 
You must never watch your wife putting on cold cream, and 
she must never watch you shaving.” 

“He was nuts, that guy,” said Joe. “There’s nothing 
gives you that nice feeling of being married more than watch- 
ing her smear her face with grease. I like it. And I get a 
kick out of the dumb questions she asks about shaving.” 

“T knew another fellow,” Mark told him, “who said if 
you wanted to stay happy there were only two things you 
had to remember: tell her at least once a week you were 
crazy about her, and avoid her family.” 

“Everybody’s got his own rules,” said Joe. “I’ve heard 
guys say twin beds, and I’ve heard others say double beds, 
and I even heard one guy say separate apartments.” 

“T’ve even heard some recommend infidelity,” Mark 
laughed. 

“It’s a lot of double-talk,” said Joe. “There aren’t any 
rules except try to be happy.” 


Marx nodded slowly. 

“It’s a pretty complicated business, marriage. Every- 
body’s married, everyone goes through it, and yet they’re 
still figuring it out. The professors are still writing books 
about it.” Mark looked out across the lagoon. On the 
edges of the pool people were gathering for the fountain 
display. “The most interesting part of it to me,” he said, 
“is the way it keeps changing. The feeling that a man and 
his wife have for each other doesn’t ever stay the same for 
long. You read the newspaper interviews with people who’ve 
been married for fifty years, and they say ‘We love each 
other now just the way we did the day we were married.’ 
Maybe they do, but what went on in the years between?” 

“T wonder about that too,” said Joe. 

“Love changes. It never stands still. It’s constantly 
increasing, and then diminishing, and then increasing again. 
It wanes and waxes like the tides. . . .” 

Joe was staring at the tablecloth. He looked up. “Do 
you think it’s true,” he asked, “what they say about absence- 
makes-the-heart-grow-fonder?”” He was like a schoolboy. 

Mark smiled. “Getting worried?” 

Joe shifted in his chair. “It’s pretty tough.” he said, 
“cutting loose, and for I don’t know how long.” 

They sat in silence for a time. 

“By the way, Lina knows now,” said Mark. “She 
knows we’re going.” 

“Is that what you two were talking about before, out- 
side the Futurama? I had a hunch you were telling—” 

“Yes, but I didn’t have to tell her. She guessed. She’s 
pretty quick.” 

Joe’s question was in his eyes. Mark answered it. “I 
don’t know, Joe. She hasn’t said go, and she hasn’t said 
stay. She didn’t complain or cry, and yet I have the feeling 
that—” He hesitated. 

“What?” Joe asked gently. 

“T don’t know what she’s planning, but I think that—-” 
\gain he paused. 

“That something’s cooking?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Will you stay here,” Joe asked, “if she says don’t go?” 

“What bothers me is that I don’t think she’ll say don’t 
go. This time she’ll just do something.” 
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“This time?” 

Mark didn’t answer that. The musical prologue to the 
fountain display began, with a sharp flourish of trumpets. 
Joe turned toward the door through which Honey and Lina 
had disappeared. He didn’t want Honey to miss the show. 

Mark rose and walked to the railing of the pavilion. 
The lights were being dimmed-for the display. The crowd 
around the lagoon grew quiet to watch, as the opening 
passage of the symphony came rolling out, rich with ’cellos 
and violas. 

“The World of Tomorrow,’ ” Mark murmured. “They 
call this “The World of Tomorrow,’” The fountains were 
beginning to rise, breaking the smooth surface of the lagoon 
into scores of silver spearheads. “It’s not that. It’s a swan- 
song. It’s the final summary of a way of life we’ll never 
see again.” 

The World’s Fair, which at its beginning was sometimes 
termed somebody’s “Folly,” was ending, in the autumn 
of 1940, as the rich death-bloom of an era in which the 
possibilities of man’s progress had seemed limitless and the 
course only upward: an era which. seeking salvation in 
streamlining and hope in refrigerators, had been able to look 
forward with high satisfaction to a world of magic highways. 
conversations over light beams, dinners prepared by robots. 
milk from mechanical cows, hearts kept alive in jars, and 
humans living on without hearts. 

Mark looked beyond the lagoon toward the Interna- 
tional Section where. earlier, he had walked with the others 
through avenues bright with modernity and had come upon 
those ghosts, the buildings erected by countries now dead or 
dying—Czechoslovakia. Belgium, Poland. Norway, Hol- 
land, Spain... . There they stood, grim, ironic reminders 
of the one thing the scientists had forgotten—the still unper- 
fected soul of man. 

But the world of tomorrow would belong not only to 
science but as much to a spirit in the people, a new spirit 
which had just begun to stir. like a great sleeping giant, and 
would some day be the greatest and most powerful force 
that ever existed upon the earth. 

The fountains were launched upon the beautiful pageant 
which they played every night in this graveyard of dead 
nations. The light changed to a coppery glow. 


Lina and Honey came hurrying to the rail, squeezing in 
between Mark and Joe. The copper light turned to amber. 
and the four young faces were illuminated in the reflected 
color. The music diminished to a thin silver thread of 
sound, the sweet treble note of a cornet; the fountains went 
crystal white. 

Then, cutting across, the brasses sharply began a new 
stirring theme, and the fountains turned blood-red, spread- 
ing out in wide floods. The air filled with the sound of 
rushing water. 

“Listen!” Lina whispered. “Listen! It’s the Ebro!” 

Mark turned to her quickly. 

“It’s here!” she said. “The Ebro, flowing right over 
our feet! Remember, Mark? Remember what you said?” 

“T remember. . . .” 


Spain is the beginning of a war whose end we 
may never live to see. It’s the dress rehearsal, and 
the show won't be a comedy.... The fight’s begun 
and it will spread and spread like fire in a field... . 


The fountains broke into luminous areas of green, blue 
and gold, and changed to rose and then to deep, shining blue. 

“And do you remember what you said to me a long 
time ago’ You said it was possible for a woman to grow 
up. I think I have, at last.” 


We need new wisdoms, Uncle Howard. We 
need new wisdoms and new strengths. ... 

You'll be all right, Lina... . 
okay.... 


Yowll be 


“T’ve learned, Mark, that lovers can’t shut themselves 
away and forget the world . . . love can’t exist in an ivory 
tower. Not today. Not any more. Not for you and me.” 

Mark’s arms suddenly went around her, holding her 
painfully tight. “I said the right thing,” she thought, “I said 
the right thing!” He was kissing her eyes, her throat, her 
mouth, wordlessly pouring out his passionate gratitude. And 
Lina recognized at last, for the first time since their mar- 
riage, the complete. deep, almost violent love he was cap- 
able of, too rich to be borne, too deep to be plumbed, and 
too strong to die, for it sprang now from that element in hu- 
man love which puts it, in the end, above the animals and 
beyond them. 

Honey was weeping in Joe’s arms. “Give them hell, 
Joe!” she sobbed. “Fight hard and give them hell!” 


Humanity has struck its tent and is on the 
march again... . 


The music of the fountains had built to a wild cry and 
the water was spurting in powerful jets of white and gold, 
so high and so bright that out of the surrounding darkness 
the crowd became visible, a silent ring of white faces fram- 
ing the lagoon like the compelling ghosts of the future. 


We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last 
best hope of earth.... 


Mark bent to kiss her again and then spoke over her 
head to Joe, exultantly raising his voice against the music 
that now filled the air with enormous waves of sound. 

“Hey, Joe! Mom says I can go!” 
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pe THERE WILL ALWAYS BE 


We had polished off the turkey, ““Here’s to liberty and tolerance 
And they’d cleared away the food, And justice for mankind, 
And-my host and I were lounging To the country where a fellow’s 
In an after-dinner mood, Not afraid to speak his mind, 
When he raised his glass of Where there’s food for all the hungry 
Seagram’s Seven And where life is worth the living 
And said: ‘“Well, come what may,’ Yes, as long as there’s America 
Here’s a toast to all the blessings There will always be 
We are fighting for today. Thanksgiving.”’ 


Served either before or after, Seagram’s 7 Crown is a 
mellawing complement to a traditional Thanksgiving dinner. 
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 Seageants i 6 Crown 


--71ch and hearty-tasting «..«yet not a whit of heaviness...a blended chorus of up to 18 meticulously 


chosen whiskies... Seagram’s premier stocseas skillfully smoothed and toned with pedigreed “‘soft-stilled”’ 


Spiritseeed prestige whiskey. - «ot inexpensive, yet worth every penny of 15 COSte«san American master ptece. 


to the Palate- to the Faste 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 


Four-Star hit with a Lone-Star man 


YOU'VE 


NEVER TASTED 


Ttep: TTow’s every little thing down 
home in Texas, Bill? 

BILL: Zooming along, Ted. But it’s 
good to be here in the Big Town again. 
What's first on the program? 

teD: Well, to start things off right, ?’m 
going to have the barman introduce 
vou to what we New Yorkers consider 
the world’s finest whiskey-and-soda. 
Bit: Deep in the heart of Texas, when 
aman says that, he’s talking about 
just one thing: Four Roses! 

TeD: But... 

BILL: Four Roses! There’s a whiskey a 
man can tie to! That velvety smooth- 
ness... mellow-as a Texas moon! ° 
Teo: Wait a minute, old man. I was just 
going to... 


BILL: It sure beats me how anybody 


could pass up the glorious flavor of 
today’s Four Roses! Man! That bou- 
quet...soft and fragrant as purple 


-sage on a sun-soaked prairie! 


ted: Told on, now, you ham-fisted 
cowpuncher! You can sell me Texas, 
but IT don’t need a Texan to tell me 
that today’s Four Roses is the best 
whiskey ever bottled. I already know 
it! In fact. it was Four-Roses-and- 
soda that T was about to order when 
you stampeded me! Wailer... 
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Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are § 
years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Ine., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 


